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2Kit  Jputfe  Iteber  gteuube,  bie  mid)  mit  intent 
5Ratf)  uub  mit  Settragcu  gum  Ouljalte  btefeS  33ucf)e$ 
unterftiifeteu,  tft  e3  mtr  gehtngeu,  baffelbe  gn  t>er^ 
i)ffentUd)eu.  2Ba3  e^  fetn  it)iflf  ba^  crficirt  fein  Xittl 
gur  ©eniigc :  Sen  Sebenbeu  etn  Snbenfen  an  benf 
ber  etnft  33orte  be3  Sebeu^  (jefprod^ctt  mit  gottbegna- 
beter  Sraft  uub  ber  al§  trener  ^renub  uub 
ber  fid)  bettmljrte  ber  gro^eu  (Semeinbe,  bercu 
i^m  anuertraut  it)ar. 

S)ie  galjlreidjcn  uub  ^erjltd^en  Seuieife  beS  Sei= 
tetbe^,  bte  mtr  Dor  eiucm  Safjre  gn  Sljetl  tmtrben, 
afe  e^  bent  uuerforfc^U^eu  9tat!)fd)tu§e  bc^  5l'flmac§' 
ttgeu  geficl,  mctnen  unucrgej^Itc^eu  ®attcu  uou  mctner 
@ette  gu  retj^cn,  luarcn  Ituberuber  Salfam  fitr  mciu 
gramgeficugtc^  ©emiit^;  bicfe  ^uubgebuugeu  be^  3Ktt* 
Don  ^al)  uub  JJeru  entjccftcn  in  mir  ben 
f  ben  5reun^en  bt$  ®erett)igteu  afe  3e^en 
mctues  ttefempfuubeuen  Saufc§  ein  tDitrbtgc§  9Iubeufeu 
an  iljn  bargnreidjen,  ba^  bie  Srtuucruug  an  iljn  it)ac^ 
Ijalte  uub  i§n  uor  ba§  getfttge  Sluge  fiiljrc  in  feiner 
gau'geu  lieben^roitrbigen  ^3erfonlic^feitf  lute  er  nnter 
waubclte'  uub  mit  uttS  tebte. 


25te  fjter  311111  erften  3Jici(e  gefammett  erfdjetnen* 
ben  poctifdjcn  @rjcugui§e  be3  Saljingefdjiebenen,  obrcolji 
nnr  3umeift  gefdjricbcn  jit  etgcncnt  SSergnitgcu,  Diet* 
Icidfjt  oljne  bie  2lbftd)t,  fie  je  311  tteroffenttid)cn,  jetgen 
fo  feljr  ba^  ©ebanfenlebcn  bc^  ^crfaffer^  baft  id)  fie 
uctJen  fcincit  9tcbcn  btefem  ©ebenfbuc^e  ctnuerletbt 
^ak;  fie  finb  ©ctfte^Hnbcr  jencr  gtitcfltc^en  Stunben, 
ba  cr  in  bcr  (Slide  fetttcr  Stnbirftnk  fic^  in  bte 
©efellfdjaft  bcr  SBeifcn  fritljerer  3e^cn  un^  f enter 
Siinbcr  }uru<f}te^en  itnb  in  iljrcn  ®ctft  uerfenfen 
louutc;  fie  finb  bie  tinmen,  ntit  benen  er  fid]  bte 
•Pfabe  crnfter  ^Jfltd^t^  nnb  S9cruf0atBetten  ucvfd^onte. 

fnr^e  3C^  nac^)  ic^cltt  fdjmerftcn  ©d^itf* 
and)  nod)  ben  Ijerben  SSerluft  ntciner  ge- 
lieBten  SWitttcr  311  betoetnen  ^attef  bracf)te  c^  mtr  in 
ben  finftcrn  ^tnnben  ntetne^  ©rained  Zw\t  nnb  (Sr^ 
Ijcbnng,  feme  26orte  311  Icfcn;  mogeu  fie  aitdj  Cid^t 
nnb  (Srqnid'nng  btctcn  bent  it)eiten  ^?reife  feiner  ^rennbe 
nnb  moge  btefc§  93nc§  bajn  bettragenf  ba^  5lnbenfen 
beffen,  bent  e^  in  nnDergangtic^er  ?iebe  geweiljt  ift, 
311  einein  attc3ett  gefegneten  nnb  unt)erge§ti^en  3n 
madden  ! 

S)orff  10,  Oftober  1885. 
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Unter  ber  fletnen  @d)aar  jitbifdjer  Sftanner,  bie  ate  £efjrer  be$ 
SubentfyumS  unb  Xrager  bcr  Jiibifcfycn  SSiffenfdjaft  au3  (Suropa  gu 
un$  fyeriibergefommcn  unb  bie  Hufgabe  fatten,  ifyre  ©etftesfdjafce 
unb  ©eifte$b(itt()cn  grogcrm  ®reifen  burd)  28ort  unb  ©thrift  mit* 
5utl)ct(en,  bent  nod)  fluffigcn  ammfanifc^cn  3;^bcnt!)um  9^id)tung 
unb  ©eftaltung  ^u  geben  unb  bemfclben  etncn  fefbftanbtgen  (S()a= 
rafter  aufppragen,  in  btefemf(einen^ret|"cbent)'d)rebenber3)f?dnner, 
bencn  bte  ^atitr  bte  5In(agen  ^unt  ^Bot^le^rer  tmlictyen  unb  bie 
beutfdje  §od)fc^itle  ju  5Ird)tte!ten  ber  jubtfc^cn  Siffenfdjaft  au$ge= 
btlbet  ^at,  mar  bcr  uerftorbene  !Dr.  3lbo(f  ©uebfc^,  bcr  erfte 
9?abbiner  ber  5l^ait)at^  ^(jefeb  ©emeinbe  in  9lem  J)orff  eine  fyeroor* 
ragenbe  unb  bebcutenbe  ^crfonlic^feit.  (Sd)on  bie  au^cre  (5rfd)et= 
nung  bc3  I)od)gcmad)i"encn  unb  fraftig  gebauten  2Q?anne3  mit  ber 
mctobtfdjcn  ^aritonfthranc,  in  bcffen  offcnem  Slntli^c  ber  att= 
flafi'ifdjc  Xt)pu^  unb  ber  ebkre  9)lagt)ar  ^armontfd)  t)erfd)mo(3en 
gu  fein  fd)icnen,  marcn^tung  ermedenb  unb  33ertrauen  cinflof>enb, 
ai$  tjdtte  bie  9^atur  tfyn  abftd)t(id)  baju  an^ertefcn,  ©eifter  gu  be* 
einfluffen  imb  gn  lenfcn.  9tod)  meljr  aber  inaren  e^  bie  l)errlid)en 
2ln(agen  bc§  ®etfte3  unb  be$  ^ergen^,  bie  tion  SBiffenSbrong,  I)oc^= 
f(ut()enben  @emitt{)vtt>ogen  unb  ebiem  @(jrgci^c  gur  (Sntfattung  unb 
9?eife  getrtebcit,  t^n  jum  23olf3lef)rer,  gorfd)er  unb  Xrager  ber 
SBifjenfdjaft  fo  DoUfommen  entmicfelten  unb  bie  Sftenfdjen  in  atlen 
^rcifcn  feine#  ilmgangc^  an  i()it  fcffclten. 

Dem  pdjttgen  ^3cobad)ter  fc^icn  ber  SSerftorbcnc  etn  Songto^ 
merat  oon  Siberfpritdjcn,  unb  bod)  war  er  ein  SWann  au^  einem 
®uf|e,  bent  bie  Sdjule  unb  bie  ©djute  bc§  Ceben^  nur  bie  augere 
gorm  aufgeprcigt,  ber  t)on  3nnen  I)crau§  fid)  fo  cigenartig  geftattet 
^at.  ©eltfamer  Seife  ^aarten  fid)  in  ifjnt  Si^r  ein  feiner  §umor, 
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ber  tttcfyt  felten  fid)  gum  (SartaSmuS  ftetgerte,  mit  einem  beftanbigen 
groljfinn  unb  etner  ttnb(tcf)  garteit  ©utmittljtgfett,  unb  e§  felten 
i()tn  nie  bte  Sorte,  biefe  ober  jene  ®emiitlj$be»e§ttttg  sum  ytn& 
brncte  gu  bringen.  £tebet>olt  unb  gartlicf)  ate  ©atte,  SBater,  greunb 
uub  £el)rer,  louute  er  ftramm  unb  barf  if)  bem  (SJegncr  entgegen* 
treten  unb  mit  ber  <Scprfe  ber  gogtf  ba^  ^et^enbe  ber  Bronte  Der* 
btnben. 

@r  fcfjten  g(eid)berecl)tigtcn  ©ctftern  gegeniiber  linbltd)  nac^gtebtg 
unb  gcfiicu'cj  unb  fief)  gerne  unterorbnenb,  tna'^renb  er  boi^  ftramm 
unb  nidjt  felten  bi^  ^ur  gmrtna'cftgt'ett  geftetgert,  feme  ileberjeugung 
unb  Slnfdjauungen  ^u  tierfcc^tcn  bcrctt  ir»ar.  ^tn  an§  (Sr()abene 
ftretfenber  ^atljos,  ein  fyoljer,  mdnnltujer  (Srnft,  ber  let^t  au^  etnem 
Ira'fttgen  3^c^beit)u5tfetn  ftromt,  gab  fetner  9?ebe  etnen  propfjeti- 
fcf)Ctt  (5l)aralter,  niatjrenb  er  mit  etner  merfttnirbtgen  8etd)tiglcit  gu 
2Bt£  unb  @d)eq  iibergeljcn  fonnte,  ofyne  feine  ©emittl)§ftimmung 
fid)tlid)  ^u  a'nbern,  mas  if)n  ^um  au^crorbentlid)  gemanbten,  unb 
ba^er  fet)r  erfolgretdjcn  SSolfSrebner  matfjte.  (Sr  mar  merfmitrbtgcr- 
tnetfe  ibealtfttid)  itnb  realtftifc^  SU9^C^)  ange(egt,ftreng  jpraftifrf)  unb 
tjtfioncir  poetifi^,  fcotler  Sibcrfpritdje  fitr  ben  oberpc^Iidjen  33e= 
obad)terr  unb  bod)  fitr  ben  2ftenfd)cnfcnncr  war  er  ein  8ftamt  au§ 
einem  ©uffe,  ctn  gerunbcter,  Ijarmomfdicr  S()ara!terr  etne,  au^ 
tfjrcm  cigcncn  ^crne  emporgefdjoffcne,  ftoljc  @id)c.  Urn  biefe 
SBtberfpriidje  gu  erflarcn,  mu^  man  oor  5lUcm  intffen,  ba§  ber 
SScrftorbcne  ^nbe  unb  llngar  tr>av,  ber  tm  @d)ooje  be§  3;^e^s 
tl)itm^  unb  in  ber  ntagtyartfdjen  Sltmo^pljdre  Ijerangeinac^fcn,  an 
ben  33riiftcn  ber  jitbtfd)en3Btffenfc^aft  fcinen  ©ctft  gcnaljrt  unb  il)n 
untcr  bcm  dtuiltf attend  unb  gretf)ctt£brang  ber  llngarn  geftattet 
l)at,  unb  ba  mugten  bte  Slntagen  be§  ©ctftcS  unb  be^  §eqen^  fid) 
fo  Dtclf ettig  unb  aitfdjetnenb  wtberfprudjotioll,  geftaUen.  3D^an  mu§, 
urn  £)r.  §lbo(f  §uebfcf)  %tt  begrctfen  unb  fo  redjt  su  witrbtgen, 
feine  ^aitfba!)n  Don  ber  Siege  bt£  gum  ©rabe  t)erfolgcn  unb  gu 
btefem  ^wecfc  fci  folgenbe  fummartfdje  (Sftggc  fetne^  Seben§ 
tter^etcfynct. 


-Jut  8tdbtd)en  ®t.  ^tcotau^  in  Ungarn  treten  wir  in  bte 
fd)etbene  SSo^nuttg  ber  glitrflidicn  ©Ijelcute  ^oadjim  unb 
gmcbfd).    33atcr  Qoad)tm  tft  ^affircr  tmb  Icbt  bcfdjcibcn  unb 
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frieben  nut  feiner  !(einen  gamtlie  don  bem  gertngen  (Sinfominen, 
bad  biefe  (Stelle  abttnrft.  Die  etnfadje  SBofynuitg  tft  bod)  ber  20Mt* 
telpunft  fitr  bie  ($5ebi(beten  unb  Slngefeljcncn  ber  ©emetnbe,  beim 
SSater  .^oacfytm  tft  em  getefyrter  Oftann,  ber  met  tm  £atmub  unb 
cmberen  IBudjcrn  gelefen,  unb  SJhitter  ^niie  tft  inegen  tfyred  $(ciged, 
t^rer  §er^en§gitte  unb  tljrc^  fetnen  Slnftanbc^  aUgcmem  bcltcbt. 
Q%  berfefyrt  (omit  bie  3tt^W^9enS  ^m  ©uebfc^fd^eti  §aufe  ^u  @t 
^ico(au§,  cmge30(]cn  Don  ber  ^ieben^tt)iirbtg!eit  ber  Gutter  unb 
ber  ©ele^rfamfeit  bed  33ater3. 

3lm  18.  September  1830  mirb  biefen  glitc!tid)en  (5(tcrn  %' 
brttter  @ol)n  geboren,  ber  ad)t  Xage  fpater  ^braljam,  fpciter  aurf) 
5lbo(f  genannt  tuitrbc  3et)n  3^^«  totig  tnddjft  ber  ^nabe  untcr 
btefcn,  feiner  getftigen  (5ntn?icfetung  getnig  giinftigen  33erl)dltntffen 
ouf ;  bte  aJiuttcr  btlbet  ba^  §eq,  ber  33ater  unb  bie  nadjfte  Utngc* 
bun,]  gebcn  bent  @etfte  bte  ^tdjtung.  (gr  intrb  fritf)  gur  @(^ule  $& 
fdjicft,  mug  nebft  ben  geiDofynltdjen  ^ctjrgegenftixnben  fcfjr  m'c(  §e= 
braifd)  tretben  unb  tm'rb  balb  aid  talentooller,  fletBiger  unb  gutge* 
arteter  ^nabe  tm  ^tabtc^en  anerfannt.  gfyn  Qatyt  alt  tft  unfer 
2(botf  fdjon  fitr  bad  ©t)mnafium  borbeveitct  unb  lutrb  1840  nac^ 
^eft  gefc^tcft,  mo  er  bid  1845  bad  eoangelifdje  @t)mnafium  frcquen- 
ttrt.  X)abei  ()b'rt  cr  aber  nid)t  auf  ^cbraift^  ,^u  tretben,  une  bad 
bamald  nod)  adgemeine  @itte  tuar,  bag  man  iu  befferen  jitbifd)en 
tetfen  ftt^  ntd)t  beroegcn  fonntc,  o^ne  etn  gutcr  §ebraer  gu  fern. 
9J?an  ftanb  ba  noc^  ber  9}?eadp{)tm-3ctt*)  ua^c,  bie  auf  rente  unb 
correlte  SDtftion  befonbern  Scrt^  legte.  X>te  (Sjebilbeten  ^on  (St. 
^cicotaud  ge^drten  ir>o^l  tjor^itgltc^  jener  Piaffe  an,  mtt  ber  unfer 
5lbotf  in  ^3eft  erft  rec^t  in  inntge  33eritl)rung  fam. 

3m  ija^re  1845  tmrb  ber  junge  ©tubtofud  aid  Scorer  in  ber 
ifraclittfc^cn  ^dnile  in  Slltofcn  angeftellt  unb  be()auptet  fid)  in 
biefer  ©tellung  bid  1848.  <§r  oerblteb  fomit  unter  benfelbcn  ge= 
fellfcf)aftlidjen  (Sinflitffcn,  nur  bag  man  bamald  in  gebilbeten 
^retfen  mtt  bcfonbercm  gifer  nebft  beralt^ebmifc^cnytteratur  and) 
bie  Serle  Don  ^uiq,  ^oft,  ^appaport,  gug^otto,  9?eggto  unb 
$rod)tnal  lad,  iDad  ben  ©eift  §uebfd)?d  aufd  l)iftorifc^4rttifd)e 


*)9Kca§p^im  tfl  ber  9?ame  fcer 
ton  SftenfcelSfofm  tnypirirtcn  jubifdjen  ©elefjrten  etne  gcfunte  5)3flege  ber  Ijebrdtfdjeii  S 
unter  ten  Jiwben  anjitfcafynen  ftrcbten. 
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©ebiet  lenfte.     (£r  fyatte  fid)  Me  gorm  bagu  auf  bem  ©tymnafium 
erroorben,  tt>o  ifyn  ttorgitglid)  bte  tlaififdjen  Spracfyen  befdjaftigten. 

§aben  ttnr  fo  bte  eine  SKidjtung  @itbfd)'$  aits  biefen  £}uellen 
erfannt,  gelangen  triir  nun  gur  3tt>etfcit  £)ie  -3af)re  1840 — 1848 
ttwren  fitr  itngant  eine  (Sturm*  unb  £)rangpenobe.  &3  ertt>ad)te 
in  ber  Nation  etn  gretl)cit§brang,  ber  in  ben  (Sretgniffcn  Don  1848 
cnlmtnirte.  ©erabe  biefe  Qafyvt  t>erlcbte  Slbolf  §uebfd)  in  ober 
nal)c  ber  ungartfc^en  §auptftabt,  tt)o  bie  Slufrcgung  a(ie  ©emiit^er 
ergriffen  unb  befonberS  bie  ftubirenbe  ^Jugenb  mit  fortrig.  §nebfd) 
wurbe  an$  fetnem  fpe^ipf^  iitbifdjen  ^reife  Ijerau^gebrangt,  ber 
llngar  trat  in  ben  2$orbergrunb,  er  lourbc  patriot  unb  enblid) 
@o(bat,  frchtJtUtger  @o(bat  in  1848  unb  bradjte  e§  gum  Offtcter  in 
einem  §ont)eb'9?egimcnt.  (5r  l)arrte  au3  im  ^Dtenfte  bi^  nad)  ber 
unglii(flid)en  ©d)(ad)t  Don  ^Kago^.  @ein  Sorpd  murbe  aufgcloft 
unb  er  fefyrte  ^u  feinen  (Sttern  gurucf,  bie  inbcffen  nad)  ^3eft  iiber^ 
ficbelt  tt?aren.  §ier  ift  ber  ^incite  (Sc^IiiffcI  gum  ©itcbfrfi'fc^cn 
rafter,  in  mcldjem  ber  ^ube  unb  ber  Ungar,  ber  iwjjbecjterige 
fc^er  unb  ber  geraiegte  Seltmann  fid)  fo  ^armontfc^  tJereinigtcn. 

X)er  gelbgug  ^atte  ben  ^mtgfrng  5Ibolf  §uebfc^  gum 
geretft.  (Si*  fitl)(te  fid)  gebrungen  eine  (£arriere  gu  lr»al)(en;  bie 
ante-bellum  (vinbritd e,  bie  er  in  feiner  ^ugenb  empfangen,  brang= 
ten  il)n  natiirlid)  gur  X()eologte  Ijiu.  2)agu  !am  nod)  ber  bcfonbere 
Umftanb,  ba§  in  ber  ©uebfcfffdjen  gamttte  bie  Srabitton  fid)  er= 
l)ielt,  bag  fie  t)on  Samuel  3afal)  (nD1  ^KIO*^)  abftammc,  eiuer 
gamitie,  bie  (jertiorragenbe  ^apagtta'tcn,  @c(efyrte  unb  Sc^riftftclter 
aufguiDcifen  I)  at. 

Samuel  -3afafy  5lfd)fenafir  tt)al)rfd)etnlic^  ber  33ruber  be^  3}?or- 
bed)ai  3afa^  33erfaffer  b:^  Scbufc^  unbr  inte  btefer,  urfpriing(id) 
au^  53ol)men,  iuar  (Snbe  bc§  fed)^3c^nten  3o^unbcrtd  ^abbiner 
in  Gonftantinopel,  luo  auc^  feine  <Sol)ner3°fef  unt  Sfaat,  unb  fein 
(Sttfef,  ^enad)em,  im  fiebge()nten  ^^^r^unbert  beriiljmt  waren; 
btefer  Samuel  3afa^  ift  &orgitg(td)ft  al^  ^omtlettfd)er  Sdjriftftellcr 
in  ber  jitbifdjen  Siteratur  beritl)int  geraorben.  Sr  fc^rieb  au^ge- 
getdjnete  (Eommentare  gu  ben  §agabaftellen  be§  jerufalemitifdjen 
XalmubS  unb  gu  -ocrfdjicbencn  3Jttbrafd)un,  bte  allerbing^  auf  bte 
^rebigtmet^obe  ©uebfd)'^  eineit  bcbeutenbcn  (Sinflug  au&ibten,  ob 
burd)  33ererbung  obcr  Stubium  mug  baljmgeftelU  bleiben.  9D^tt 
ben  Xurfen  famcn  m'ele  jitbifd)e  ganultcn  au^  bem  Orient  uad)  Uiu- 
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gam  unb  ttrnfyrfdjeirifid)  aud)  ein  Xfyeil  ber  -3afafy  Samilie.  £)er 
©rojpater  unfereg  2(bolf  £webfd)  f)ie§  nod)  @amuel  Qtfcrt),  wit 
fein  llrafyne  in  Qonftanttnopef.  <Spater  nmrbe  ber  ^Jtame  3afa^ 
gcrmantfirt,  in  23ot)tnen  nmrbe  er  in  ,,@d)b'n"  unb  in  llngarn  in 
,,g>uebfd)"  umgemanbelt.  £)iefe  gamilientrabition  l)at  fidjerlid) 
baju  bctgetragen,  bag  Slbotf  £mebfd)  in  feinem  giuanstgftcn  8cben«* 
ja^rc  alien  ^rnfte^  fid)  bem  Stnbium  ber  Xfjeologte  aiibmete,  f ototc 
fpttter  feine  Ijomiletifdje  SWctljobc  fic^tlic^  beeinflngte. 

$Bie  aber  ftubicrtc  man  Xfyeotogie  m  jenen  Xagen  ber  SRe- 
naiffance?  33^an  ging  auf  cine  ^efdjtba,  ber  tmmer  etn  berii^mter 
etner  Xadnubfc^ule  oorftanb,  unb  ftubicrtc  ben  £almub. 
tfyat  and)  Slbolf  §uebfrf). 

(Sr  ging  1849  nad)  ^a!^,  IDO  ber  namfyafte  $Habbi  3uttu«  Un= 
gar  lefjrte,  unb  ftubierte  bort  fletjjig  big  1853  ganj  nac^  alter  !i?e^r^ 
unb  ^ermneife,  unb  brac^te  e3  gu  folder  5Sortreffli(^!eit  in  ber  tal* 
mubifdjen  !Dia(eftif  unb  ber  fafutfttfdjen  ©clc^rftmfctt,  ba§  fcinc 
Se^rer  unb  ber  Oberrabincr  Soen)  @d)tt>ab  in  ^eft  i^m  ba^  £en$* 
nig  ber  SDZaturttat  als  autortfirter  D^abbiner  ninm  1311D  au^= 
ftclltetu 

^o  murbe  in  oier  ^aljreit  au§  bem  ©^mnafiaften,  @d)itllel)rer 
unb  Solbaten  ber  dierunb^wanjtgja^rige  9?abbi  3lbolf  §ucbfc^. 
5tu^  ber  gaffer  ©dm(e  fonnten  nur  ftreng  ortt)obojc  9labbiner  ^er= 
»orgel)enr  alfo  ^attc  imfcr  §uebfc^  feine  @^tt)ierigfeit  eine 
5lnftellung  git  finben.  X)ie  ©cmeinbc  Don  2#iat)a  ttfiljltc  i^n  fofort 
unb  er  ftanb  il)r  aU  SRabbiucr  Don  1854  bi3  1857  Dor,  tear  beliebt, 
geacfytet  unb  angcfe^en,  aber  nidjt  gufrieben. 

@o  lange  §uebf(^  auf  ber  @c^ulc  in  'pafS  fid)  in  ben.  Xalmub 
»erttcftcf  fanb  fein  ©ctft  fytnlanglicfy  ^aljrung  unb  e^  fonnte  tym 
gelingen,  ba3  gragmentarifdje  unb  Un^uganglidje  feine^  5Btffcnd 
njenigftcnd  jctoeiltg  ^u  ubcrfct)cu.  5ll«  er  aber  auf  bag  Monotone 
unb  5llltagltc^e  ber  vabbtnifcfyen  ^3rajig  in  ctncr  fleinen  ort^obojcen 
©emcinbe  augcaicfcn  war  unb  tweber  bie  neuen  ^robufte  beg  }itbi= 
fc^en©etfteg  gu  tcfcn  anfing,  ba  britcftc  unb  Derfttmmte  ifyn  bag 
^Bcwugtfem  ber  §alb()dt.  £)a3  ertrcigt  etn  foldjcr  ©cift  nidjt 
Idnger  alg  er  mug.  2Hit  ctncr  ©trebfamfeit  unb  einem  imubcr* 
tt)inblic^en  ©clbftocrtraucn,  mie  einft  ber  §onDeb^Officier  auf  bie 
3efd)iba  nad)  ^afg  ging  unb  m'er  ^afyrc  lang  fic^  in  ben  Xalmub 
cerliefte,  fo  ging  jc^t  ber  frcittrillige  (g^abbi  Don  2J^iaDa  alg  fie* 
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2ftann  nad)  $rag  nub  fe^te  fid)  bort  attf 
bie  afabemifdje  ^djulbant.  -3m  §erbfte  1858  finben  un'r  unfern 
Dtabbi  2lbolf  §ueb[cl)  ate  orbenttic^en  gorer  an  ber  pl)tlofopf)ifcl)en 
2lbtl)eilung  bcr  'iprager  Unioerfitat  unb  im  Qafyn  1861  rourbe  er 
^um  ^Doctor  ber  ^fyUofopfyie  promomrt. 

<3cl)on  timfyrenb  feiner  (^tubien^eit  tDitrbe  9^abbt 
ben  jitbifdjen  ©ele^rten  ^rag§,  unter  ii)etd)cn  bamaB  etn 
port,  greunb,  ^ampf,  SKeffelt)  nnb  Sanban  g(dn(^cnb  (jeroorragten, 
mit  5Iu^^eici)nun5  beljanbett  $lan  fdjitl^te  fetncn  tDtBbegiertgen 
unb  ftrebfamen  ©etft  nic^t  mtnber,  al$  feme  rabbintfdje  ©ele^rf  am* 
leit  unb  fetnen  offenen  unb  bteberen  (S^aralter.  <gr  tnurbe  ton 
ben  ge(et)rten§erren  al^  ein  jiingerer  ©enoffe  ("an  *Pt^n)  be* 
tradjtet  unb  be^anbelt.  3)a^  irug  i^m  gmeierlei  gritd)te;  e§ 
^og  fetnen  @etft  in  bie  prager  ober  otelme^r  in  bie  SRajxiport* 
ganbau'fd)e  9^id)tung  ^tnein,  unb  empfa^t  i^n  beim  ^ubltfum,  f  o 
ba§  cr  balb  nad)  f  einer  promotion  ate  ^Rabbiner  unb  ^rebiger  einer 
bebeutenben  prager  ©emeinbe  gett)at)(t  tourbe.  £)iej"e  @I)re  it)ar  in 
^rag  nod)  ^einem,  mit^lu^na^me  ber  bret  Dberrabbiner  ber  prager 
^tabtgemeinbe,  lt)iberfa^ren;  in  ben  cinjelnen  ©emeinben  toa'tjlte 
man  mtr  ^rebtger  unb  ^eligton§(et)rer. 

Q\\  feinem  jmeinnbbret^igftenScben^jaljre  ()eirat^ete! 
feme  (^ouftne,  gra'uletn  9^ina  8inf^  mit  ber  er  gliidltd)  iebte; 
biefer  (g^e  entfproffen  brei  ^inber,  Don  benen  ba^  {itngfte  in 
5)or!  ftarb.    (Sbenfo  ereifte  ein  frttljcr  Xob  feine  treue 
fal)rtin  nad)  etnem  lurjen  ^ufent^alte  in  itjrer  neuen  §eimat^  in 


n?urbe  £>r.  ©nebfd)  ai%  ftrebfamer  ©e(et)rter  unb 
adjtbarer  S^arafter  Ijodjciefdjai^t.  @etne  flei^ig  gearbeiteten  ^re= 
bigtcn,  bie  einen  glitcfltc^en  llebergang  Don  bcr  a(tert()itmlid)en 
3)rafd)a  gum  formgerei^ten  ^an^eloortrag  bitbetcn,  aber  burc^  eine 
ferntg  beutfdje  !Di!tion  unb  eble  SSortrag^iDeife  and)  ba&  gebilbetc 
^ublifum  feffetten,  crmarben  il)m  balb  ben  5Ruf  eine$  au^gc^eic^ne,, 
ten  ^anselrebnere,  bcr,  inie  'inir  g(eid)  fel)en  merben,  aud)  sDiem 
?)orf  erreid)te.  5lu§cr^alb  bcr  ©emeinbe  (tcfe  ^)r.  ©uebfcf)  crft  t>on 

au^  ton  fid)  I)b'ren. 

r  fd)rieb  eine  9fcilje  ^l)ito(ogtf^er  unb  t)iftorifd)er  Iritifdjer 
bie  t^eil^  tm  -53en*dl)anatiia[)  nnb  tfyeils  in  ben 
Slattern  fiir  morgenianbtfcfye  Siteratur  erfdjicnen  unb  gente 
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tmtrben.  <Seme  §anptarbeit  im  $ntereffe  ber  jitbtfdien  SBtffett* 
fdjaft  tear  bie  §eran$gabe  ber  f  imf  9J£  e  g  H  f  o  t  fy,  (ben  Ijebratfdjett 
£e£t  punftirt,  bie  ftyrifdje,  Peschito,  Ueberfefcimg,)  etnem  in 
einem  (£ger  Sftacfyfor  f)anbfd)rtft(id)  t)orgefimbencnf)cbraifd)en(Som= 
mcntar/  IDOJU  er  etne  (gmfeitung  unb  einen  derglci^enbcttSommeiu 
tar  in  fyebriiifdjer  ®pradje  Ijinjufitgte.  £)a§  33nd)  erfdjten  1865  in 
$rag  nnb  lieferte  ben  33eit>ei$,  baft  beffen  5lntor  u:ib  9?cbaftenr 
glucfltd)  itnb  fletgtg  gearbcttet  nnb  fid)  in  bte  prager 
Ijinctngefebt  ^atte,  bte  etne  entw^cfed'ere  Stnfe  ber  nnmittclbar 
menbel§fof)nif(i)en  ^crtobe  bilbete.  9)Zan  ijatte  bte  Dergteidjcnben 
(Spradjftnbten,  bie  nenere  (S^egefe  nnb  Me  3utt^9frWaporffdje  tite= 
rar^iftorifdje  $rittf  ben  33orgdigern  ooran§,  frittftrte  nnb  fpefnlirte 
gan.5  frehnitt^ig,  magte  e§  aber  nid)tr  ftc^incitt)omftrengortl)oborcn 
lifer  gn  entferncn.  !Da^  war  and)  ber  ©tanb  punft  unferes  ®r. 
gitebfd),  gn  bem  er  in  ^rag  fid)  emporgearbeitet,  nnb  ba«  mar  cin 
bebentenber  gortfdjritt  fiir  etnen  3un9er  ber  gaffer  !3djnle,  ber 
fc!)on  in  bem  gete^rten  9?abbi  ben  SJ^ann  be^  gortfdjntte^  afjnen 


3m  ^eben  nnfere^  §e(ben  trat  nnit  etn  (Ereignig  ein, 
ben  gritbelnben  ©e(e^rten  in  ben  freten,  gcntafeu  nnb  tfyatfrafttgen 
Softer  §uebfc^  Derioanbelte.  T)ie  bamals  nod)  Heine/  meiften^  au^ 
3361)tnen  befte^cnbe,  ,f3l()ainati)  S^efeb  ©emeinbc"  in  !&e»  9)or! 
^atte  cine  ^ir^e  gefauft  nnb  in  etne  ©Anagoge  nmgeiDanbelt  nnb 
ttjollte  biefe  nad)  bo[)mifd)em  Rafter  511  etncr  ,,(5()or=3if)uJ(c"  etn? 
rii^ten.  !Daburcf)  tnnrbe  bie  @etneinbe  jn  bem  (5ntfd)(nffe  gcbrangt, 
einen  ^rebtger  nnb  9?abbinen  an^nftellcn;  an  ber  ®pi^e  biefer  @e* 
meinbe  ftanb  bamal^  ber  macfere  unb  uerbtenftoolle  §err  •S'gna^ 
(Stein  (geft  16.  sDloo.  1880),  ber  m'ernnb  jmanjig  3^'e  f)inbnrc^ 
feine  anfopfernbe  £f)dtig!eitbicfcr®emeinbe  als  ^rdftbent  tuibmcte; 
fetne  5lnfmer!famleit  toitrbe  nad)  $rag  nnb  anf  £r.  ©ucbfcl)  ge- 
(enlt,  unb  balb  baranf  tourbe  5lbotf  -gmebfd),  im  Qa'qn  1866  Don 
ber  Slfjaitmtl)  Stjefeb  ©emeinbe  berufen  nub  letftete  bem  ^Rufc,  ber 
bamats  nod)  fleinen  ©emeinbe  golge. 

£)r.  §nebfd)  lam  mit  gran  nnb  ^inberit  na^  ^ewgorf,  lunrbe 
Don  ben  sJJlitg(iebern  fetner  ©emetnbe  gaftfrennb(id)  empfangen  nnb 
^cin^tid)  eingeric^tet/  trat  mtt33egeifternng  in  bem  nenen  SCBtrfungS* 
fretfe  anf  nnb  ertttarb  fid)  leid)t  ba§  SBertrauen  nnb  bie  §od)ad)tnng 
ber  ©emeinbe.  (§r  fjatte  fretlic^  mit  mifjitc^en  ^erljaltniffen  nnb 
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fdnneqftdjen  Unfallen  $n  tampfen.  (£r  tterlor  in  fitr^em  3ettrawne 

bie  geliebte  ©attin  unb  ein  $inb;  biefer  fyerbe  @d)lag  bengte  il)n 

rcol)I,  aber  er  entmntfyigte  i()n  nidjt.  (Seine  ^Bofynung  lag  in  einent 

bamal§  fdjon  toenig  beliebten  (Stabttfyette  9?ett)  2)orF$,  in  bent  fid) 

bie  @t)nagoge  befanb,  imb  ebenfo  bie  meiften  ©emembcmitglteber 

luoljnten,  u>a3  ifyn  tfjeilraeife  t)on  ber  ©efelifdjaft,  bie  er  a(3  Urn* 

gang  ttmnfdjte,  entfernte.  j)ie  ©emeinbe  getjorte  bamal^  nod)  nidjt 

311  ben  fyer&orragenben  nnb  angefe()enen;  ber  SBertt)  etne^  9?abbi= 

ner§  tnirb  aber  gemol)nti(^  bem  5Infe^cn  ber  ©emeirtbe  gcmag  be= 

fttmmt  nnb  ba  natitrlid)  betrad)tete  man  SDr.  §uebfd)  a(^  ben 

bbl)mifd)en  ^Rabbiner,  bem  man  leine  befonbere  2lnfmer!famfett 

fc^ntbig  311  fein  glaubte.    £)a$n  lanf  nod^  ber  befonbere  llmftanb, 

bag  er  letn  ®itbbeutfd)er  war,  nnb  ba§  mujjte  man  bamal^  in 

9^era  g)orf  fein,  unt  in  jubtfc^en  $reifen  al^  ljoffal)ig  anerlannt  %n 

tnerbcn.    gncbfd)  wurbe  atfo,  fo  lange  c3  ging,  Dorneljm  ignortrt 

(gin  ®ente  lagt  ft^  wo^I  Don  mijsttdjen  2Serl)altniffcn  etne  £dt 

lang  einfd)itd)tern  nnb  Ijentmen,  aber  e$  (agt  fi(^  nicf)t  uerbra'ngen; 

bae  I)at  anc^  §uebfti)  bctDtefen,  obmofyf  er  langere  ^eit  baran 

bad)te,  nac^  ber  atten  §eimat^  pritc^nfefyren,  aber  tjor^itgtic^  ba* 

rnm,  toetl  cr  in  fetnen  geleljrtcn  5Irbeiten  bnr(^  5lmt§pflid)ten  fid) 

nntcrbrodjen  fal),  nnb  bie  2lu§fid)t  $tit  311  genrinnen,  tmmer  tr»in- 

gigcr  nmrbe.    9laf(|  arbcitete  er  fid)  nnter  ber  9^ttte(!(affe  bentfc^ 

rebenber  ^fmeltten  ^n  Slnerfennnng  nnb  Slnfe^en  empor,  innrbe 

al§  ^anjetrebncr  allgcmem  beliebt,  a(3  Scorer  ii)ert^gefd)a^t  nnb 

a(3  geiftlidjer  ^Bcamter  l)od)gead)tetr  fo  ba§  er  balb  an(^  anjerfjatb 

ber  ©emeinbe  jn  gctftlidjen  gnnltioncn  uie(fad)  bernfen  tnnrbe.    (5r 

trat  befdjeiben  auf,  fd)(ng  in  fetnen  ^anjeluortragen  einen  rn^tgen, 

majtgen  fortf^rtttlicftcn  £on  an,  oljnc  fid)  fetbft  ober  bie  ©emeinbe 

jn  itberftiirgen,  fiej}  immer  bie  ^nrntfgebliebene  Drtf)obo^ie  fiifylen, 

ba§  er  i^r  nid)t  angefyb'rt  nnb  arbcitete  mtt  S^eiB/  9?nt)e  nnb  (5ncr^ 

gie  an  bem  Hnf*  nnb  Sln^ban  ber  ©emeinbe,  bie  ani^  in  furgcr  $eit 

geiftig  unb  nnmertfcf)  erftarlte  nnb  fitr  einen  t)ernitnftigen 

fdjrttt  corbereitct  trar.   Dladibcm  nnfer  Softer  bie  §offnnng 

fonnte,  fid)  in  9?em  5)or!  eine  beftanbige  $etmat^  griinben  gu 

!onnen,  reifte  er  nad)  bem  alten  SBaterlcmbe  unb  luarb  um  feine 

douftne  gra'utetn  Qnlia  8inf^,  bie  a(3  ©atttn  il)in  ©Hid  nnb 

©cgen  in^  §au§  brad)te  nnb  bi$  jit  feinem  ^cbcn^cnbe  fcin  §eim 

mit  Siebe  nnb  ©emitt^fnlle  fcerfyerrlidjte.    !iDie  bier  ^inber,  bie  fie 
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tf)m  gefdjenft,  maren  fiir  ifyn  leudjtenbe  <Steme  ber  greube  am 
rtgonte  be3  £ebeit§. 

®d)on  im  .^afyre  1868  bacfyte  man  in  ber  ©emeinbe 
(Sfyefeb  baran,  ein  neueS  ©otte$l)au§  im  obern  unb  neuen  @tabfc* 
tfyeile  311  erbauen,tt)ct(  bie  meiften  toofylfyabenben  IDtttglieber  ber  ©e* 
meinbe  baljin  ifyren  SBofynfifc  Derlegt  fatten;  unb  balb  baranf  ttmrbe 
and)  ein  entfpredjenbeS  ©runbftittf  erworben.  Slid  ber  33au  be* 
gonnen  luurbe,  trat  bie  grage  eine^  entfprecljenbcn  9^itu§  an  bte 
©cmeinbe  ^cran.  sD7an  lonnte  mit  bent  atten  Ritual  ben  neuen 
^empel  nicf)t  eroffnen.  Qn  ber  ©emcinbe  it>ar  man  geneigt  ben 
3Jim!)ag  5lmert!a  einjufitfyrcn,  \v&3  bem  Softer  nid)t  ganj  gufagte. 
5lud)  niollte  er  bte  in  91ctt)  JJJorfer  Xempeln  ctngef itljrtcn  9ftten  ntd)t 
in  23orf^(ag  bringen,  ttjetld,  tvcil  fie  feinem  ©taubpunfte  nici)t  ent* 
fprat^en,  unb  tljetls,  lueil  bte  geiftlidjen  23crtreter  ber  rabifaten 
$Rtd)tungiI)n  burd)  3urit(ffe^img  $u  offcnt(td)cn^rotcften  gejmungen 
fatten.  &$  ttwrbe  namlti^  in  etncm  offcntlidien  Organe  au^crljalb 
^em  9)orF ^  etne  DiabbinerDerfammlung  in  3>orfd)Iag  gebrad)t,  tua^ 
in  9to  9)orl  Don  einer  groBern©cmembe  burd)  offijtc'fleti  ^3efd)(u§ 
unterftit^t  unb  tion  ©r.  @uebj(^  bffentltc^  unb  nad)briirf(td)  befits 
icortet  niurbe.  Dljne  9^ii(fft(^t  jeboc^  auf  bicfe  336rgange  unb  bte 
bamtt  in  ^3ejiet)ung  fte()enben  Scanner,  beriefen  gwei  an  ber  <Sptfcc 
ber  Oieformgemeinben  ftel)enbe  ^Rabbiner  etne  S^abb inert) erf amm* 
lung  na(^  ^l)tlabe(pl)ia,  bie  aucf)  bafelbftin  1869  ftattfanb.  guebfd) 
finite  ftc^  gurit(fgefc^tr  erfc^ien  nid)t  in  ber  SSerfammlung  unb  er^ 
^ob  offentlid^en  ^rotcft  gegen  bie  (£onfcratjbef(f)luffe,  tua§  er  Don 
feinem  ©tanbpunfte  au§  ol)nebie§  ntcf)t  unterlaffen  lonnte,  uur 
toitrbc  er  mtt  feinem  ^rotefte  nid)t  oor  bie  Deffentlt^fcit  getrcten 
fein,  ba  er  bte  offentlidje  ^3olemif  ^a^te.  @r  mugte  aber  fiir  ben 
neuen  Xempel  ein  cntfpvec^enbc^  Ritual  ^aben,  unb  ba  brangte  cr 
auf  bie  33erufung  etner  SRabbincmrfammlung,  nid)t  um  ber  friU 
fyern  cntgcgengutrcten,  fonbern  gu  bem  eingigcn  $mdt,  ben  3JJiit* 
^ag  5lmeri!a  gu  reoibiren,  h)a^  er  and)  burdjfefcte.  S)te  (Eonfe= 
reng  toitrbc  einberufen  unb  ga^lrcid)  befucijt.  <Sie  tagte  in  (S(et)e* 
lanb,  bann  in  9to  9)orf  unb  gulc^t  in  (Cincinnati;  abcr  fie  lofte 
tljre  5lufgabe  nid)t.  &$  foflte  ber  2D7in^ag  5lmeri!a  rcttibirt  toerben, 
eine  $Ret)ifion§commiffton  mit  !Dr.  §uebfd)  an  ber  ©pi^e  luurbe  er= 
nannt,  ber  bie  iBortagen  grimbliii)  ausarbeitete;  e^  luurben  aber  in 
ben  8i£ungen  f o  t)iele  anbere  Sragen  unb  3Sorfc^tage  gur 
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(ung  gcbracfyt,  bag  tie  23orlagcn  bcr  Sommiffion  fcerbrangt  ttwrben 
unb  man  mugte  in  (Etncinnatt  fief)  Dertagen,  ofyne  bie  ^Remfton  jur 
©alfte  ttollenbct  311 1)aben.  Qnbefc  fdjrttt  ber  £cmpel  ber  ^njcmwtlj 
Gljefcb  ©emeinbe  f  enter  SBoUenbung  entgegen,  unb  $)r.§uebfd)  fal) 
fid)  genotfyigt  ber©emehtbe  ein  neucS©ebetbud)  uor^nlegen,  U)eldje$ 
and)  fofort  angenommen  unb  gebrucft  itmrbe  nnb  f pater  and)  in 
anbcren  ©emetnbeu  (Stngang  fanb,*) 

*)  At  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Congregation  Ahawath  Chesed 
held  on  Sunday,  April  26, 1873,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that 
a  committee  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  drafting  and  pre 
senting  tc  the 

REV.  DR.  ADOLPH  HUEBSCH, 

a  series  of  resolutions  expressive  of  the  high  appreciation  and 
acknowledgment  of  the  congregation  for  the  able  and  gratify 
ing  manner  in  which  he  has  performed  the  labor,  to  him  one  of 
love,  in  preparing  for  the  use  of  the  congregation  prayer  and 
song  books  which  have  since  been  introduced  in  their  Divine 
service. 

The  undersigned  Committee  in  pursuance  of  the  above  have 
therefore  reported  the  following  in  form  of  resolutions  as  indi 
cated  the  sense  of  the  congregation  in  this  behalf. 

Resolved,  That  a  vote  of  heartful  thanks  in  the  name  of  the 
congregation  be  cordially  extended  to  our  beloved  minister,  Rev. 
Dr.  A.  Huebsch  for  the  gratifying  and  able  manner  in  which  he 
has  fulfilled  the  labor  of  providing  the  congregation  with  suit 
able  prayer  and  song  books  compiled  and  composed  by  him. 

Resolved,  That  we  feel  happy  in  recognizing  the  high  talent, 
wide  learning  and  wise  discrimination  displayed  by  our  rever 
end  minister  in  the  compilation  and  composition  of  these  holy 
books  and  confidently  trust  that  the  Almighty  God  will  vouch 
safe  to  listen  to  and  receive  the  worshipping  and  offerings  of  our 
hearts  expressed  in  the  language  of  these  books  and  grant  that 
our  respected  minister  may  enjoy  a  long,  happy  and  useful  life, 
and  that  he  may  see  his  late  labors  crowned  with  glory  and  uni 
versal  appreciation. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  transmitted  to 
our  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Huebsch,  and  that  the  same  be  published  in  the 
three  Hebrew  papers  of  this  city. 

Samuel  D.  Sewards, 
Solomon  Rich, 
Louis  Ash, 

Committee. 
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Qn  ben  emafynten  SBerfantmlungen  ernwb  fidj  £)r. 
bie  2lner!ennung  unb  33enmnberung  ber  (Sollegen  (er  prafibirte  ber 
$erfantm(ung  in  (Cincinnati),  bie  Urn  at§  ben  gentaten,  freifinnigen 
unb  tiidjtig  gebtlbeten  &f)rer  in  3frael  anerfannten.  £)er  bo^nti- 
fdje  ftfabbiner  mar  gur  bcbeutenben  gapa^itat  gettorben.  £5urd) 
ben  nenen  £empe(  mit  bent  neuen  Ritual,  mit  Drgel,  (£t)or  unb 
gamiltenfi^en  ttmrbe  bie  Heine  bo^mifdje  in  eine  angefefycne  unb 
fjeruorragenbe  Xempelgemeinbe  fceritmnbelt,  unb  balb  ftanb  biefetbe 
mit  ifyrent  au§ge^et(J)netcn  9^abbiner  auf  ber  §ol)e  ber  3^it,  eine 
£eucf)te  unter  ben  gortfdjritt^mannern  unb  gortfdjrittsgemeinben 
int  amerilanifdjen  3frac(.  J)te  greifyeit  ^atte  ben  ^linger  ber 
SBiffenfdjaft  itl  ^en  Wlam  ber  St)at  untgeftaltet.  !Dcr  flare  ©cift 
nmrbe  fc^affenber  ®cift 

Qn  ttcfent  gro^en  pracf)tt)ol(en  Xempet  unb  an  ber  @pi^e  etner 
angefe^enen  ©emeinbe  tnar  nun  5}r.  ©uebjcf)  fo  recfyt  in  fetnent 
(glcmentc.  ©^er  fa*) cr  P^  a^  jebcm  (Sabbatt)-  unb  gctertage  Don 
einer  ^afyfreidjen  ^djaar  ber  5lnbcid)tigen  umgeben,  bie  fetncn  itfyts 
reii^en  unb  erbauenbcn  SBorten  Iaufd)te.  Sr  grunbete  eine  9?c(tgi* 
on§fd)ule,  bie  feine  greube  unb  fein  8to^  wurbc.  5lu  Dicr^uubert 
^naben  unb  3J^a'bd)en  fcerfammetten  fid)  ba  me^rerental  jcbeSodje, 
urn  au$  feincnt  2J2unbe  obcr  unter  fciner  Seitung  bie  9xc(igton  ber 
35atcr  fennen  gu  ternen.  §ier  gritnbete  er  aui^  ben  herein  junger 
Banner,  bie  jiibifdje  Siteratur  pflegten  unb  53ete^rung  fudjten. 
2(u3  bent  53orn  femes  retdjen  233tffen8  fdjtipfcnb,  Ijielt  er  ifjnen 
3SorIefungen  iiber  t)crfd)iebene  X()emata  au§  ber  jiibifd)cn  SBtffen* 
ft^aft  unb  rcgte  5wbere  3U  af)n(td)en  ^(rbeiten  an.*)  §icr  entfaltete 


*)  At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Young  Men's  Association  of  the 
Congregation  Ahawath  Chesed,heldat  their  rooms  on  February 
28,  1878,  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  unanim 
ously  adopted  : 

Whereas,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Adolph  Huebsch,  to  whom  this  asso 
ciation  owes  its  existence,  has  for  the  past  five  years  devoted  his 
time  and  energy  to  its  interest,  and, 

Whereas,  by  his  learned  discourses  he  has  established  a 
series  of  lectures  which  take  their  rank  among  the  best  afforded 
by  any  similiar  association  in  this  city,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  association  render 
their  esteemed  friend  and  Pastor  their  heartfelt  thanks  for  his 
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er  bte  gange  907ad)t  feineS  ©enie$  unb  ttmrbe  fitr  -Sung  un^  2W  ber 
£id)t  ocrbrettcnbc  9J2etfter.  £r  tt»ar  nicfjt  minber  tfyattg  aujserfyalb 
bcr  ©emcinbe.  benn  in  jcner  gafylrcidjen  £laffe,  bic  gunfdjen  ben 
bcibcn  C?r.tremett  cmf  bent  33oben  be3  3ubentf)tnn3  Dedjarrt,  tnar 
£)r.  Ducbfd)  ber  bcttebtefte  nub  gefudjtefte  ^Rablnncr  92ew)  $orF8, 
tt?a^  il)n  mtt  fel)r  t)ie(en  gamilten  in  enge  ^3c5ic[)iincj  bracfyte,  bte 
nid)t  mtnber  al^  bte  Sftitglteber  fetner  ©emetnbe  fctncii  Umgang 
»imfcf)tcn  unb  fuc^ten.  3l(§  man  in  9to  9)orf  anfino/  etn  9?ab* 
btnerfcminar  ^u  grttnben,  mitfjte  §nebfc^  natiirlic^  mttratrlen  nnb 
bte  jungen  ©tubciitcn  in  ber  femittfdjen  ^p()Uo(ogte  imterrirfjten. 
^lU  bie  Union  bcr  amertfanifd)^ebraifd)en  ©cmeinben  unb  ba§ 
Hebrew  Union  College  gegrimbet  tnorben,  tt»ar  bte  3(()an)at§ 
(J^efeb  ©emeinbe  mtt  ®r.  5lbotf  ©itebfd)  an  ber  @pi£e  bie  crftc, 
bie  fid)  bent  Untcrneljmen  ^erjinnig  anfc^Iog.  (5r  erfdjien  auf  jeber 
SScrfammlung  ber  genannten  Union,  mar  immcr  SD^ttglteb  be^  Sn= 
ratorinm^  im  (£ottege,  infpigtrte  ba^felbe  al§  offtgtcller  (S^aminator 
nnb  Ictftctc  in  jeber  ©igenfc^aft  au^gejeidjnete  !Dtenftc.  (5r  ent* 
faltcte  eine  Sc^r*  ttnb  2lrbeit$fraft  in  ber  ©emeinbe,  in  ber  <Sdnt(e 
nnb  nieitl)in  au^er^atb  berfelben,  bte  feincn  9^amen  gum  @egen  unb 
feine  Setftungen  git  erqutctenbcn  Sid)tftra^(en  fitr  taufcnbe  t)on 
madjte. 

tnattg  mar  £)r.  §uebfd)  ale  @d)rtftfte(Ier.  Saf)renb 
er  nie  auf^b'rte,  fid)  tDiffenfc^aftlid)  gn  bcfc^aftigcn,  befonbere  orien^ 
talifc^e  ^fyilotogie  gn  treiben,  unb  bte  beften  (iterarifcl)en(§rfd)einun* 
gen  in  fid)  aufnafym,  ^atte  er  einen  unuberrainbltdjen  2Bibernnttcn 


successful  efforts  in  advancing  the  standing  and  usefulnes 
of  their  organization. 

Resolved.  That  we  tender  to  Rev.  Dr.  Adolph  Huebsch  our 
sincerest  wishes  for  his  continued  prosperity  and  happiness. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  suitable  engros 
sed  be  presented  to  Rev.  Dr.  Adolph  Huebsch  as  a  slight  testi 
monial  of  our  gratitude  and  that  they  be  spread  upon  onr 
minutes. 

J.  J.  Stein,  A.  L.  Coshland.  Pres. 

Samuel  B.  Hamburger,  Henry  Duschnes,  Sec. 

D.  W.  Richmann, 
Theo.  R.  Denzer. 

Committee. 
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gegen  bie  ©d)riftfte(Ierei.  (£r  fdjrieb  nur,  tnenn  er  mujte.  33alb 
nad)  feincr  Slnfunft  in  toertta,  Itcg  er  erne  Heine  ©ammlung  t>on 
fieben  ^rebigten,  ,,£)cin  £id)t  unb  £)etne  SCBafyrfyeit"  genannt,  er= 
fcfyeinen.  (9?en>  9)orf,  1866.)  ©pater  erfdjienen  eine  bebeu* 
tenbe  5ln^al)(  fetner  ^Hcben  in  terfdjtebcnen  ^ournalcn  unb  3cit= 
fdjrtften,  befonbcrd  in  ^CID  g)orf,  tteil  er  unter  ben  jiibtfd)en 
^an^elrebnern  bafetbft  tmtner  etner  ber  l)eruorragenbften  »ar. 
©pater  Iteg  er  eine  fteine  ©ammlung  orientalifdjer  ©pridjtDorter 
in  engltfc^er  ©prac^e  unter  bent  Xitel  "Gems  of  the  Orient"  er* 
fi^einen.  Sftod)  fpciter  Ite§  er  eine  ^(bljanbtnng  in  ber  ©ra^fc^en 
SD^onatfc^rift  in  Berlin  tjerbffentlidjen,  lootjon  er  nut  $or(tebe 
fprac^.  ®a§  Se^te,  foa3  Don  il)m  erfc^icnen,  tear  in  ber  ,,£)eboraf)", 
Don  OJ^ai  bi$  4.  ^uli  1884,  ff$unctitm  Sftifdjctye"  nnb 
,,©enior",  tporin  er  bie  5lnfc^auung  befcimpftc,  bag  bie 
tiont  tatmnbifdjen  ©tanbtpunfte  an$  crlaubt  fet.  (5r  blteb  bis 
le^ten  ©htnbe  fcincm  ©tanbpimfte  trcu,  ntd)t  com  btb 
btfdjen  ©efe^e  ab^utDctd)en,  it»o  baffelbe  nid;t  mit  bem  Sanbe^gefe^e 
collibirt  ober  bem  ^ettgeifte  offentunbig  tutbcr|'pnd)t.  (£r  btteb  bt§ 
an§  Seben^enbe  ber  OJ^ann  au«  einem  ®uffc,  bcffen  (5rfcf)cinung, 
SBort  unb  X^at  iiberatt  nio^ttljatig  tDtrfte  unb  frcubigc  (5nnnerun- 
gen  ^urucflte^. 

3:^  ^abe  gefampft,  tjabe  geftritten  unb  mid)  itbertDunbcn,  ba§ 
Ceben  btefcd  ^errlti^en  OftanncS  objectit?  gu  befd)reibenr  of)ne  mid) 
t)on  meinen  ©efit^Ien  ^inretgen  gu  (affcn.  3e^  abcr  fann  id)  nidjt 
iDeitcr.  3BaI)rcnb  er  feine  te^te  ^rcbi^t  fdjrieb  unb  efye  er  fie  no^ 
tjoltenbete,  ben  10.  Dltober  1884  gegeit  trier  Uljr  9Jtorgen§  murbe 
er  plo^ic^  un«  entriffen;  je^t  !ann  id)  ntd)t  ineiter,  benn  X^ranen 
lann  man  ntd)t  fdjreiben. 

Cincinnati,  im  (September  1885. 

Dr.  3faac3ft.  Sife. 


bes 


3  it  b  i^cken 


Von 


DR.  ADOLF  HUEBSCH 


,,l£>er  tt)cifc  ieljreit  fiir  bie  ZTacfytDelt  gab, 
Peg'  iippen  regcn  ftcfy  aitc^  noc^  tut  (5rab.' 


fine  ^ifto 

(Jalkut  S.  64  a.) 

Unb  nad)  3'erufalent  trug  mid)  ber  mitbe  gug, 
3d)  tooUtc  3ion  brmgeii  treuen  @ol]ne3gntg, 
!Da  fal|  id)  auf  be§  £empelbcrge§  pdjfter  ©pt# 
(Sin  grauenbilb,  im  ©taube  Ijatt'  e$  feinen  @ifc  - 
Sftid)  fdjauert,  benf  id)  nod)  an  bieje$  $3etb, 
(fin  fc^mar^  ©eit)anb  umljittltc  fetnen  i^etb, 
X)e§  §aupte§  ©djinucf,  ba3  rcid)e  ^odfcnmeer, 
SSic  totlb  unb  toirr  flog  e§  tin  Sinb  umljer! 
Unb  f(dgltcf)  wtc  bcr  SSinb  im  ©turme  toft, 
@o  ftoljnt  fie  flagenb:  f,3ld),  tno  nel)m  id)  Xroft?"  - 
9cad)  Xroft  begirt  in  Set)  and)  mtr  ba^  §crg, 
X>enn  3tonS  ©turg  ift  meincr  ©eete  fgdjmeq; 
T)c6  3Beibe§  i^eib  gtc^t  mid)  sn  i^rem  Crt,  - 
Unb  fragenb  ricfytet  fid)  an  fie  mein  2Bort: 
^ift  bn  ein  irbifd)  SBeib  unb  menfd)entftammt, 
Xtotm  fttnbc  mtr,  meld/  Sel)7  bein  ©crj  bnrdjflammt 
3ft  aber  ©eifterfpucf  nnr,  rra^  tcf)  fet), 

fjeb  bid)  tucg,  unb  fdnninb  au«  meiner  92ay !" 

ruft:  ^3d)  tear'  bir  affo  nnbe!annt! 

©o^nc  fieben  fyab'  id)  mein  genannt, 
3f)r  33ater  gog  iu«  feme  i^anb  IjinanS 
Unb  miift  unb  obe  fd)ten  mir  jcfet  mein  §au6, 
£)te  X()ranen  tl)m  gn  tucinen,  !am  id)  §cr, 
'Da  traf  mid)  fyier  bte  ^nnbe  boppelt  fdjnw: 
a^ciit  ©an^  im  ©tnrgr  e3  irarb  ber  (go()ne  ©rab, 
£)a)3  tc^  nun  97iemanb  me^r  auf  (grben  l)abj! 
3d)  locig  nidjt,  IDCU  ic^  nun  guerft  bemein', 
©oU  traucrn  id)  nut  tl)n,  ben  ©atten  mein, 
@ol(  ftagen  id)  mit  aufgefdftem  §aar 
Unb  toeinen  um  ber  t()euren  @o()ne  (Sd)aar!" 
3d)  frajjtc  fie:  ,,Unb  bift  bu  mc^r  benn  tvertl), 
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Site  gutter  3tott,  beren  §em$  gerftort,— 

5Der  ®runb,  wo  etnft  bte  Ijeif  ge  2Bol)tuwg  ftanb, 

(Er  warb  ber  Wtlbcu  Xfytere  SBetbelcmb!"— 

3d)  fpradj'8  —  ba  rtef  ba3  Setb:  JO  ©ot)ti  t)alt  em! 

£)emt  Gutter  3ton  bin  id)  felbft,  ify  toetn' 

$on  ©comers  burd)bcbt  mit  aufgeloftcm  ©aar 

Urn  metnen  ©atten  uub  ber  Sol)ne  (g^aar  !<J — 


peifer  frofl  eittcs 

(Jalk.zu  Job,  S.  148  b) 

^in  '•prtefter  (ebte  im  ^ubaertanb, 
H)er  @d)aben  Scljre  war  it)m  tpoljlbefannt: 
$tel  ^ranle  !amcn  gu  bem  prtefter  I)  in, 
•Doc!)  brad)t  bte  $uttft  nur  wcntg  iljm  ©ewinn. 
D'rum  bad)f  er,  wanbernb  au^er  £cmb  git  gcl)u' 
Unb  braugen  fid)  nad)  9Jct^tI)um  umjufeljn. 
Uub  a(8  be0  lb[d)ieb^  fd)Were  (gtunbe  fcfjtug, 
T)a  war  bte  lefete  ©orge,  bte  er  trug: 
Der  (Scfya'b'fje  ber  feiu  ^riefter^au^  betrat, 
(Sr  follt  uiii)t  miffcu  feinen  wetfeu  9iat, 
$)rruut  madjt  er  tnit  ber  @d)dbeu  i^r'  befaunt 
@etn  frommed  SSetb,  ba§  Weinenb  t>or  iljm  ftanb; 
(5r  fpracl):  w(5m  jebe^  §aar^  f°  ^an9  e^  t^ugt, 
§at  {eineu  Ottctt,  ait$  bem  e§  ^fla^rung  faugtr 
£)od)  fd)abl)aft  ift  ba^  §aar  uub  welft 
SBenu  au^getrocfuet  fetner  SRaljrung  Ouetl!" 
w@iel)r!"  rtef  ba3  SBeib,  waltgiittg  o  fiirwafyr 
3? ft  ©ott!  bie  Ouetle  gab  er  jebem  gaar! 
ftagft  bit  iiber  bctncr  Slruiut 
(Sr  lagt  attd)  bid)  ttidjt 


(Midr.  Kohel.) 


[inb  ber  ^amett  brei,  o  SJ^enfd),  Ijtettiebett, 
bret  toerfd)ieb'ueu  §dubeu  bir  befdjiebeu: 
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(gltern  fmb'8,  bte  btr  ben  (Srften  geben 
33et  beinem  (stniritt  tit  ba$  Crrbenleben; 
£)ie  SScft  nadj  itjrcm  UrtfjeU  giebt  ben 
©te  lafct  babel  fcom  (Sdjeine  oft  fid)  leiten; 

brittc  91ame  ift  bcr  metftgee^rte, 

Waffft  bu  fctbcr  btr  nad)  betnem 
ajiag  tmmerl)tn  bie  S5c(t  bid)  barnact) 

btr  (Seburt  unb  (&IM  bie  ^amcn  bradjtcn, 
tnirb  bir  n?ertl)(o§  tit  ber  leiten  @tunber 

9tontenpaar  entftammt  an^  anbrer  9)tunbef 
X)er  ©err,  er  tinrb  nor  feines  X^roned  *3rufen 

nur  beim  felbftertnorb'tten  92amen  rufen. 


(Ber.  R.  S.  83,  Ende.) 

&3>  fatten  ^to^e(f  8tro^  unb 
(ginft  mitetnanber  unibcn  @trcttr 
SSer  unter  itjncn  §auptfad/  fetf 
man  bie  eaat  gcftreut. 
n  fprtd)t  in  rulj'gem  Xoit: 
greunbe  taffet  grtcben  fctu! 
ftreif  ge  grage  loft  fid)  fc^on, 
tt>ir  erft  5Ille  in  bcr  (Sdjewt'. 
X>a  iuirb  e^,  gtaubt  mir,  batb  nn§  Har, 
Scr  auf  bem  gclb'  bie  §au^tfac^? 


ber  Xenne  tommt 

fit^rt  cm,  lt»a^  er  get»tnnt; 
gcl)t  e§  nun  bcm  (eid)tcn 
ftrmt  ber  ?anbmann  in  ben 
T)cm  geuer  unrb  ber  ^toppeln  §auf  , 
X)te  Jmlme  ftrcut  er  ^tn  gur  (£rbT, 
(gr  fpeid)ert  u:ir  ben  IBeijcu  auf, 

nur,  ben  I)ti(t  er  it>ert^; 
U)o()l  nun  IHen  Har, 
auf  bem  gelb  bie  §aupt[ad)'  mar! 
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J)te 

(Bab.  Mez.  68.) 

£)  pel)'  bod),  inie  betfyort  tie  2Bud/rer  ftnb, 
(£3  ift  iljr  £f)im  toerfeljrt,  iljr  Sluge  bthtb  ! 
@d)roer  rcicfyt  bte  (5f)rt>er(e£nncj  ifyre  §cmb, 
Senn  w<5imber"  fie  em  9lebenmenfd)  genanut. 
@ie  felbft,  ft)te  ()alten  fte'g  mtt  i()ver  Sl)r?  — 
@tc  ()olen  forgltd)  3eu9r  utl^  ©djfeiber  fyer, 
Unb  formti^  tptrb  e§  ifjnen  nun  berbrteft, 
^BeftattQt  mtt  ber  3eu9en  Untcrfdjrift: 
w^3efi^er  btefe§  @d)eine§  Ijanbett  fdjlec^t 
em'gen  ©ott  unb  an  bent  l)eirQen 


tm 

(Synhedr.  100.) 

(Set  afl^nftrenge  nte  in  beinem  9?id)ten 
Unb  ganoid)  gieb  ben  timber  anf  mit  nidjten. 
SBenn  bn  tgn  toeifeft  ab  mtt  beiner  ^  in  fen, 
@o  mn§  tt)m  betne  D^e^te  rufenb  ttiinfen. 


|)er 

(Bam.  Rabb.  12.  S.  896.) 

SKidjt  bent  SBcinftodF  gtctc^t  bie  ^eit'ge 
Ob  er  audj  trcigt  bte  uic(geprtef  ne 
bcr  Oelbaum  ift  tl)r  treue^ 
Mattel  ntd)t,  au$  ber  ber  §ontcj  qtttUt, 
3Bctl  Jeber  btefer  !Dret  ^nr  (grnte^eit 
$)tc  retfcn  gritdjte  alF  anf  etnmal  bent; 
X)od)  anber^  ift  ber  cbeln  geige  3U(^^ 
<3ie  btetet  tnciltg  bir  bie  fttjje  grni^t, 
§eiif  nnb  morgen  ^flitd'jt  bn  Don  bem 
Unb  f  ammelft  SSorrat!^  ein  nnb  merfft  e^  taum. 
5l(fo  gettigt  ber  (Srtenntni^  feller  ©tratjt 

tffcn^  griid)te  nid)t  mit  etnem 

retft  im  ©eift  bir  8al^  nm 


geroonnen  ift  bcr 

'Dag  bn  fjanfeft  reid)lid)en  (Srtrag, 
bu  emftg  fammeln  £ag  fitr 

bie  Ijeii'ge  Sefyre  Ijat  ^Be^ug 

lueifen  $6mg8  tlefgebadjter 
s®er  bie  geige  treultd)  fyidt  in  5l^t, 

tuirb  mit  fiiBer  grurfjt  Don  if)t  bebadjt. 


^ta$t  ber 

(Synhedr.  7.) 

$113  tDtr  bie  ?iebe  ma'djtig  nod)  gcfii^tt, 
'Da  fatten  ttiir  anf  (Sdjirerte^breite 
•Dod)  fcit  bcr  &ebe  ©tut  fi^  Ijat  t)er!itt)(tf 
©enitgt  ein  ^Bett  Don  fec^jig  (Slten  !aum. 


jur  .Beit. 

(Erubin  54  a.) 

tfaft  bir  tjeute  @petf  unb  Xranf  befommen, 
Um  ba§  Morgan  fct  bu  nidjt  beHommen; 
^  gleidjet  biefe  SKett  bent  §od)^eit§faat, 
D'ritm  greife  gu,  fo  lang  bir  ttrinft  ba§ 


JDaffelbe. 

(Daselbet.) 

SD^etn  (Soljn,  wenn  bu  bet  guten  SJJitteln  bift, 
WlcLtff  D)cinent  ^etbe  angene^m  bie  grift! 
(S^  prt  bie  i^uft  i()tn  mit  bem  l^cben  auf, 
Unb  fie!)',  ber  Xob  er  fdumet  nid)t  im  i^auf ! 
Ob  mefyr,  ob  trcn'gcr  beinem  @ol)ne  bteibt, 
toctg,  tt»ie  er'3  na(^  bcincnt  Xobe  treibt ! 
bem  ©efc^Ieditermec^fel  iftT^  befteltt, 
mit  bent  ©rafe  bran^en  aitf  bem  gelb' : 
(*#  fc^ieget  uppig  auf  ber  jungc  ^eimf 
Der  alte  Sud)^  er  trelft  nnb  fetjret  ^eim !  — 
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(  Jebam.  44  a.) 

$ift  bu  jung,  lra§  imllft  bu  tfyb'ridjt  etne  2Ute  netjmen, 
23ift  bu  alt,  teas  foil  be$  2Beibe$  ^ugenb  bid)  befcfyamen; 
ftreunb  !    nacf)  beinent  Stanb  unb  filter  fud)J  bte  ©atttn 
Sonft  brtngft  bu  @treit  uub  3^tefpalt  felber  in  betn 


ttttb  ^uf warts. 

(Jebam  63.) 

5Bt(lft  bu  bte  redjte  grau  btr 
9J^ugt  abtDart^  bu  bie  (Stufcn  gii^len; 
T)er  greunb  Jeboc^,  ben  bu  erfeljen, 
bu  fctber  fte^cn. 


(Sabbath  152.) 

t^r  fie  o  33ritbev  ? 
^Beffcr  tljre  r3tr>ei/ 
$)enn  bie  fpdteru  !Drei; 
5ld)  fie  eilt  t)ni:bei, 
dimmer  feljrt  fie  tt)iebcr ! 


£)affelbc. 

(Ebendaselbst.) 

(Sine  £rone  blii()'nbev  9?ofen 

3fft  bie  f)eif 

(Sine  $rone 

3ft  bas  tritbe  ©reifentf)um. 


Pie 

(Sota  35.) 

Sin  ^ornfein  SKa^rl)cit  mtfdjt  ber  ^itgner  einf 
Sonft  !ann  bie  Sitge  nic^t  ipa^rfd)einlid)  fcin. 


(Baba  bathra  21.) 

SitgnerS  <§traf :    Stud)  ttenn  er  2M)rt)eit  fortd)t, 
fiirdjtet  £ug  nnb  fief)',  man  gtanbt  ifym  nid)t 


|)te 

(Nedar  55  a,  Erubin  54  a.) 

Stttft  'Du  ben  @d)a^  bcr  Sttff ,  btc  8c^  erreid)en, 
T)ann  mugt  X)it  felber  etner  SBitftc  g(eirf)en. 


(Erubin  65  a.) 

tft  bte  monbe^^clte 
itr'3  tiefc  gotten  imr  gemad)t. 


§ett  ttnb 

(Aboth  4,  3. ) 

® etn  3Jienfd)r  menn  aiirf>  goring  unb  flein, 
£)arf  JemalS  btr  t)era^t(id)  fctn: 
SBcnn  gro^o§  !Dtng  betn  ©et§  begc^rt, 
SSerfcnne  ntc^t  be^  tlcincn  SQBcrtt); 
@6  lebt  !ctn  9^enfc^  im  (Srbcnrunb, 
@«  fd)(agt  Ujm  etnft 
^)a^  ttehifte  ®tng  e§  ^at  fofort 
X)en  rec^ten  SKert^  am  redjten  Ort ! 


(Megila  28  a,) 

£)er  grcifc  SWotftcr  Don  ben  @d)ii(ern  etnft  bcfrogt, 
33c(ef)rte  fie,  »a«  tanged  l?eben  ifjm  gebrac^t: 
,f^  ()abe  nie  mtc!)  mit  bent  ottetn  9Ju^m  ge/jtert, 
iiber  greunbe^  ®d)marf)  jur  eiguen  ©rdge  fiiljrt; 
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Unb  wenn  ein  grennb  am  Sag  mir  $ranhmg  angetfjan, 
33i$  id)  mein  Sager  fu(^fr  id)  bacfyf  nicfjt  me^r  baran, 
llnb  nimmer  ^at  mein  ©er^  gequa'ft  ber  niebre 
5)enn  So()It^nn  fdn'en  mir  ftets  be 


(Sota  9  a.) 

Ser  nad)  frembem  ©lite!  begefjrt, 
@etten  tntrb  fein  SSitnfd)  gcipai)rt, 
5)o cf)  beffen  !ann  er  fidjer  fein : 
<Sein  eigen  ©liiif,  er  biigt  e§  ein. 


(Baba  Mezia  33  a.) 

£>er  S5ater  fyat  ba§  !Dafem  btr  gegeben, 
£)er  l^e^rer  gtebt  btr  met)r:    ba3  eui'ge  J^eben! 


(Baba  Kama  95  a.) 

ber  SIrme  ftreb'  unb  mad); 
te  Slrmui  folgt  i^m  immer  nad). 


(Berachot  55  b.) 

bid)  am  fyetten  Sage  ftnnen  mad)t, 
,3etgt  bir  ber  bttnte  Sraum  in  ftttler  97ad)t; 

t^,  bag  ftets  bein  Sraum  bem  (Sinn  entfteigt: 
nie  bn  bentft,  ba§  totrb  bir  nid)t  ge$cigt, 
traumteft  nie  com  gotb'ncn  53aumc 
,  ber  fd)Wpft 
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bes 

(Baba  bathra  16  b.) 

©ct  ber  9?ebe  ftrenger  $Htd)ter  nid)t, 

So  ber  ©camera  cms  ttnmbem  ^erjeu  fpridjt. 


(Synhedr.) 

3u  3erufalcm,  ba  mar  e§  5lrt : 
SBer  an  ©tun  unb  ©itten  rein  unb 
@r  natjm  a(«  ®aft  ntdjt  eljcr  ^eil  am 
i$  er  ntc^t  fannte  ber  ©enoffen 


(BabaMezia59a.) 

311  Snbe  in  bem 
l)cran  in 


(Cholin  127  a.) 

etn  barter  freitnb(icf)  btr  ben  3J?unb  gefiigt, 
bie 


(Jalkut.) 

branrfjt  bie  £er3e  nicfyt 
tjellen  ©onnenlidjt 


(Jebam.  Jalkut  181  c.) 

nad)  i^cbcn  btr  b 
!Dann  ift  bein  ^el)nen  aucf)  ua 


Pie 

(Jebam.  Jalk.  181  c.) 

Ser  meife  £et)ren  fitr  bte  9?ad)ttK(t  gab, 
8tp|)en  regen  \itf)  and)  nod;  tm  ©rab. 


(Jebam.  63  b.) 

Sftancfyer  (efyret  fdjon  unb  (ebt  nadj  fetner 
9)Zand)cc  (e()ret  nid)t,  boc^  itbt  er  um  fo  mel)r, 
$)it  iebod);  bit  bift  fitr  tob're  nur  ba§  lHd)t, 
X)emen  etgnen  Se^ren  folgft  bit  feiber  nid)t. 


(Jebam.) 

fetn  ^ac^bar  Ijat  git  tragen, 
SBemt  ber  ^3ofe  totrb  gef^Iagen. 


( Jerusch.  Chag.  I.  134  a.) 

(Slifct  ben  Hbitja,  9ldjcr  ant^  bcnannt, 
3ft  mixnutglic^  al^  SRanx  be^  2lbfatl«  wo^I  befannt, 
@tn  grower  ^Denier  unb  em  tenner  tm  ©efe^, 
Umftrtdte  beunodf)  fetnen  @etft  bc^  3rrtl)um§  ^ei^. 
(Sr  fag  etnft  forf^enb  in  bcm  X^at  t)on  (Scnc^ar, 
1)a  tt)arb  fctn  2(nge  unnjcit  etnen  3D^ann  geiDal)r, 
^)er  ftteg  auf  etnen  fyoljen  $8 mm  cjan^  fltn!  unb  feft, 
T)ie  Gutter  fammt  ber  ^Brutf  er  ^olt  ftc  au§  bem  ^teft; 
USerte^t  war  bitrc^  fetn  X()un  ber  8el)re  ^ctltg  SSort, 
Unb  boc^  oerOeg  er  it3of)(bel)alten  balb  ben  £)rt ! 
(gin  3^citer  ftteg  Ijinaitf  unb  nal)nt  tie  ^itc^tetn  nur, 
•Die  Gutter  lieg  er  ^tcfyen  uber  Salb  unb  g(ur, 
Unb  laum  Ijat  fetnen  gug  gur  (^rbe  er  ge;et^t, 
5I(^  enter  (Sdjtange  (Sttc^  il)n  auf  ben  Stob 
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(*ltfa  rief  erbittert  nun  pm  grintatet  auf : 
,,Dein  gottltcf)  Sort,  e$  Ijemmt  nidjt  be§  ®efrf)ttf  eS  8auf ! 
£)enn  ©Hid  unb  gebenSfitlf  fcerljeiget  bie§  ©enot, 
£)od)  fief)' !    £)er  greater  tcbt,  bcr  gromme  fanb  ben  £ob  1" 
£)er  23organg  l)at  5lbuja^  @o^n  ju  gall  gebradjt, 
O  (jtttt  er  bod)  be3  altern  gel)rer§  Sort  bebad)t: 
,,1)a  irbifi^  ^ebcn  lurg  unb  irbtf  ^  ®Utrf  nur 
dot g  ©IU(f  unb  gebcn,  ba^  bic  (gc^rtft  t3er 


gob. 

( Jer.  Chag.  Midr.  Ruth  24  b.) 

-Sen  5lbu{a  (ag  erf'ranft  barniebcr, 
(Seinem  (Settler  tuarb  bation  bie  ^unbr, 
$Rabbt  OJ^etr  ficljt  ben  SWciftcr  n)teber, 
SetU  bet  i^m  in  feiner  (e^ten  @tunb'. 

,,£ei)rer,  ber  bu  f^mer  getrrt  itn  £eben, 
@iit)n'  im  Xobe  beine§  8eben§  ©c^ulb; 
Sitlft  bu  nricber  bid)  bent  ©taubcn  geben, 
©roB  ift  ©ott  unb  feme  SSaterfyulb  !" 

ww®laubft  bu  <So^n,  ba§  mtr  nod)  goffnung  bttebe, 
9ftir  bent  ©itnber  bi^  gum  ®rabeSranb, 
ftteg  tc§  oon  mtr  feme  i^iebe, 
fterbenb  faff  en  feme  §anb  \uu 

MT)enf  o  S^ctfter  an  bee  <§Stiger3  Sorter 

3ur  33erntd)tung  fii^reft  bu  i^n  fdjon, 

3^a  nod)  an  bc3  Untergange^ 
2)la()nft  bu:  teljre  urn,  o 

(Sin  befannter  Sang  a 
3:ont  fo  troftenb  iljm  ba$  t)eil'ge 
@d)eibenb  lanu  fein  ®eift  bie  Sorte  beutcn, 
Sicker  ftirbt  —  bie  X()ra'ne  nefet  fein  idib  ! 

fte^t  an  feiner  l^eidje, 
e  greube  fullt  i^n:  ,f2Sie  e§  f^etnt, 
bu  reuig  ein  gum  en/gcn  9?eid)e, 
9?euig  ftarbft  bu  —  benn  bu  fjaft  gemeint!" 
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er  refcawtfe 

(RabbothzuIIl.  IV,  12) 


r  feiner 

einft,  id)  tt>etg  nid)t  tote,  bet  §of  in  fyofye  ®unft, 
Unb  aid  er  eine  ®nabe  fief)  erbitten  follt, 
£)a  tear  bad  $leinfte  toaS  gerr  3;ufru3  fjat  gewottt: 
3n  jener  Stabt,  tuo  er  fcm  §anbn)erf  ctnft  bctrteb, 
$at  jcr^  (gtelluertreter  fcm,  ba§  tuar'  i^m  lieb  ! 
gcrrfcfjer  fdjlug  bc^  (gdjnetbcrg  IBitf  nut  nicf)tcn  a 
Unb  nadj  3typort3  sog  gerr  3^uftu«  imb  fern  (Stab  ! 
!Die  30^cnge  ettt  ^um  @tabttl)or  fdjaareniueig  I)tnau^ 
£)en  nenen  gerrfc^er  ciit^ufiUjren  in  fern  £wu$! 
mag  e^  fcin  ?    SBcld)'  fto^en  Teamen  fiifjret  er, 
9Jom§  ©ebieter  l)at  enntefen  fo(d;e  (SI)r7  ?  — 
ctngetDurgeit  bteiben  ftarr  bie  Stfacfjftcn  ftc^n, 
fie  ben  ©djneiber  3!uftu^  (eib^aft  Dor  fid)  fcij'u; 
feljcn  iljn,  bod)  totrb'8  gu  glaiiben  tljncn  fcfjroer, 
blicft  fo  fii^u  unb  freut  fid)  foldjer  l)ol)en  @i)r'! 

loft  ben  ^tpeifel,  ob'3  bcr  @d)neiber,  ober  nid)t  ? 
(Sin  linger  fagt:  f,^c^  fdjaff  in  bicfcm  Sunfcl  iHc^t  ! 
SKir  fit^ren  tljn  borbei  an  jenem  Ort  ber  (Stabt, 
2Bo  er  int  9)?ar!te  etnft  fein  2lrbeit§rijd)lein  Ijatf  , 
SBenn  ba  fein  Slug'  Dertraut  bie  a(te  (Statte  gritgt, 
^)ann  miffen  ft>ir,  bag  e^  ber  ©d)netber  -3llftu3  ift!w— 
%Jlan  finbet  !(ug  ben  $(an,  —  bcr  ,3^g  bemegt  fid)  fort, 
§err  3'Uftud  gel)t  uoran,  balb  !ommt  er  an  ben  £)rt, 
Unb  fie()'  ba,  unnnllfur(id)  ric^tct  fid)  fcin  33Iicf 
X)cr  aftgcnio^nten  (Std  ttc  sn  —  er  fdjaitt  guriirf  - 
Unb  rote  er  gu  bent  23cr!tifd)  fjat  fein  Slug'  gemanbt, 
£)a  it>arb  aid  @d)neiber  er  t)on  manniglid)  erlannt 


(Pessach.  113  a.) 

£)reien  t!)ut  ber  3Beife  funb, 
lob'  fie  tdglid)  ©ottcd  2ft imb: 
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£)en  -^tingling  ber  tm  ©tabtgeroiiljt 
(Sid)  rein  beroafyret  fern  ©efiifjt; 
£)en  2lrmen  ber  im  frommen  2Jhit 
(grftattet  ba§  Derlor'ne  ©nt; 
£)en  SReicijcn,  ber  in  £)emnt  Hebt, 
©cfjetm  ^u  Ijaltett,  roa§  er  giebt. 


(Pessach.  113  a.) 

cmbern  iDreten  I)oi'  bie 

r  ^etl  ift  ©otte^ 

Ser  fromm  fctn  $er^  in  9iul)e  itbt, 

'Da6  nte  be^  3orne3  SoIF  il)n  triibt; 

Ser  niicfytern  ^alt  unb  !(ar  ben  @ctft, 
9?aufd)  tljn  nidjt  gitr  Xljorljeit  retgt; 
ben  gen  lernet  fein  ©emiit, 
ntmmer  e§  I5ur  ^ad/  ergliii)t. 


§ei  Rmt 

(Mass.  Dcr.  Er.) 

So  man  tt>cint,  ba  Ijitte  bief)  311  (adjen, 
So  man  ladjt,  ba  [tore  nidjt  nut  Summer, 
So  man  |"cf)Idft,  ba  iDolle  bit  ntdjt  tcadjen, 
So  man  inadit,  ba  banne  betnen  Sdjhtmmer, 
So  man  fi^t,  ba  rootle  bn  ntc^t  fteljcn, 
So  man  ftetjt,  ba  foltft  aud)  bu  ntefjt  fitgen, 
@leid)cn  Secj  mit  Slnberu  ftet«  311  ge^en, 
f  ann  btr  Dtelfad)  in  bent  £eben  nii^en, 
?  jebocf)  ben  Slnbern  nttr  fo  taneje, 
btr  (gd)u(b  ntd;t  broljet  anf  bem  ©ange. 


(Chulin  44.) 

-3n  bctner  Strt{)fd)aft  Satten 
@ottft  bit  e3  alfo  fatten: 


^B  cirn  (if f en  imb  beim  £rimen 
DJhtgt  bu  bid)  anncr  biinf'cn; 
Unb  l)a(f  bid)  im  ©erocntbe 
©enau  nad)  betnem  <£tanbe ! 
£)od)  follft  bu  rcid)  btr  fdjeincn, 
So  e§  betrifft  bie  £>cinen, 
£)enn  iljre  2lngen  fdjauen 
5luf  bid),  bent  fie  Dertrauen; 
§intt)tebcr  btr  gunt  @dji(be 
£)tent  ©otte§  SBatermtlbc. 


bet 

(Sota  40  a.) 

gmi  QKeiftcr  g(etd)  geteljrt  im  ©ottesinorte, 
(gtc  le()rten  53eibe  einft  im  felben  Drte, 
(Sine  flciret  anf  bie  bunleln  @ci^e, 
ie  ttcfcS  ®en!en  ^eifdjen  im  ©efe^e; 
5lnb're  aber  bietet  bem  ©emitte 
atten  ©taubenofragen  buft'ge  ^3Iiite. 
!Der  gor|d)er  inirb  Don  Slllen  balb  t)cr(affen, 
llnb  nm  ben  9tebner  brcincjcn  fid)  bie  3Jtaffen; 
inett  bacon,  fief)  fctbft  gn  uberfd)a^en, 
cr  trielmefyr  ben  grcnnb  in  Sldjtmtg  fe^en: 

fottt  tljr,  Seute,  mid)  fitr  grower  Ijalten, 
SBeit  mcine  SKorte  mct)r,  benn  feine  galten! 
iDtgt,  trite  e3  tm  9J?arfte  ppegt  ^n  cjetyen: 
(Sinen  fe^t  i^r  ba  mit  ^erlen  (tcljcn, 
er  Slnb're  btetct  9^abeln  snm  SSer!anfc,  - 
n  n)cld)em  bra'ngt  fid)  meljr  bcr  groj^e  §aufc? 
9?abe(  ^3ret^  ben  lann  too^l  -3c°cr  brtngen, 
^erten  ^retS  ift  fditnerer  gu  crfd)»tngen! 

ftcrben  immcr  um  geringe  SBaaren 
3m  SWarftc  fief)  bie  meiften  Sente  fd)aaren: 
5lbfa^  nnn  ben  madjt  ber  tiinfcr  3J^cnge  — 
^Bert  jebod)  beftimmt  ntd)t  ba^  ©ebrcinge ! 


g»et 

(Sab.  109.) 

ff3u  jeber  3ett  feien  beine  ftletber  wetfe". 

$reb.  9. 

(Sin  $onig  lub  einft  feme  Wiener  all' 
SBolI  ©naben  ein  sum  feftlid)  frozen  3JW, 
Docfj  fefct  er  ttjncn  nid)t  bie  @timbe  feft, 
Die  fie  toerfammeln  toirb  gum  greubenfeft, 
©ie  follten  too$gefd)mtt<!t  nub  rein 
De3  (e^ten  ^Hufeg  ftets  ^ewartig  fein! 
Die  ^lugcn  (egen  raf^  an^  Serf  bie  gmnbf 
Unb  rid)ten  fdjncll  fid)  git  ifjr  $rac^tgen)anb. 
,,9^id)t  lancje  nwfyrt'S,  ba  ift  ba^  9WaI)l  bereit, 
(gin  ^onig  braudjt  gum  Dfaiftcn  furge  3C^/ 
beffer,  baj$  wir  eine  ^tunb7  gut)or 

SRufe*  Ijarren  im  ^alaftcSt^or  I" 
<So  ba^f  unb  tljat,  tter  !(ug  am  ©ofe  war; 
£)ocf)  anber^  Ijielt'd  bcr  St()oren  trticje  @d)aar, 
©ie  ttjugten,  bag  ein  2M)l  in  5Iu§fid)t  ftanb, 
la'jftg  rit^rte  feiner  feine  £wnb: 
branget  un^  gu  ubevgroger  (Sir, 
3Jial)l,  ba3  brauc^t  anc^  gule  Self, 
im  ^3a(afte  ift  bereit, 
Da  fyaben  tuir  nod)  lange,  lange  3«t-!"— 
X)ie  3ett  tiergeljt,  bie  Xtjoren  merfen?§  nidjt, 
33i3  ptotglid)  bcr  53efel)l  bc«  $ontg$  fpridjt: 
wgerein,  tl)r  pfli^tgetreuen  Diencr  atr, 
Die  (Stunbe  f^lagt  unb  ferttg  ift  ba§  aKaljl!11 
Die  $(ugen  gie^en  ein  mit  f rot) cm  ©inn 
Unb  treten  ttnirbig  t)or  ben  §errfd)er  l)in, 
(5«  eilet  auc^  ^erbet  ber  5:t)oren  ©d)aar, 
®ie  briingt  fic^  ein,  fo  fcfymufcig,  tote  fie  toar! 
Da  grn^t  ber  §err  bte  $lugen  bolter  ©ulb, 
Dod)  gitrnenb  at)nbet  er  ber  Xragen  @d)ntb, 
9lact)  3Bei§t)cit  rid)tet  nun  fein  madjtig  Sort, 
Dag  jebem  toerbe  ber  fcerbiente  Ort: 

loftti^  2M)l  toill  eincn  gutcn  ©aft! 

freut  Suc^  benn  t^r  Sfteinen  im 
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£)od)  nier  ni(i)t  geittg  feinen  ©tcwt  bebadjr, 
gitr  ben  ift  nidjt  mein  grcubenfeft  gemarfji  I" 


Sann  ruft  bid)  Sftenfd)!  ber  ©err  pm  gefte  ein? 
tocifet  e$  nicfyt!  $)'ritm  fyaite  ftets  bid)  rein! 


^X)a$  nwfire  ftecpf. 

(B.  Mez.  70,  107  a.) 

S)omit  bu  fotffl  ben  2Beg  bcr  @uten  ge^'n 
llnb  ^altefi  eirt  bet  grommcn  $fab. 

©pr.  2. 

SBcifcr  fc^tcftc  cinft  $md  Sdlbner  au^r 

foilten  Iplen  t^m  ben  SBctn  in^  ©au$; 
Sim  Slbenb  lommcn  fie  torn  ©d)tDciBe  naj, 
na^  ant  ©anfe  ftitrgt  unb  brtdjt  ein 

SBeifc/  ber  gelefyrt  im  9icd)te  tear, 
SBerlangt  (Srfa^  nun  Don  bem 
@r  fidjert  fic^  an  iljrer  le^ten 
Unb  nimmt  ben  Slrmcn  il)re  Mantel  ab  - 
3)ie  fnd)en  nndermcilt  ben  9?id)ter  auf, 
Unb  liinben  flagenb  iljm  ber  @a(^e  Sanf. 
^Der  9tid)terr  nad)  bc^  ^cJljcrcn  9tec^te§  (Sinn/. 
33efief)tt:  ,,©ieb'  oiiebcr  iljre  Mantel  l)tn  lu 
Unb  Dtabba  ftannt  ob  bicfe^  @prud)^  unb  fragt, 
ted)te§quell  ein  fold)c«  Urttjcif  fagt?  - 

Urtljeil  finbeft  bn  cjc{d)rieben  ftct)n: 
w!Damit  bn  follft  ben  Scg  bcr  ©uten  Qel)n!" 
4Befd)amt  tljut  nun  bcr  2Beife  nac^  bent  @|Jnu|, 
@enommen  au$  @a(omo^  Ijeirgcnt  53ucf). — 
Unb  nid)t  gufrteben  finb  bie  Stager  noc^: 
,,Q  9?i(^ter,  tuitrbig'  unf  re  Sage  bod) ! 

lampfen  miiljtjott  gegen  l)crbe  97ot^ 

fd)tt)ere  Slrbcit  bringt  un§  fargcS  53rob, 
Unb  tt>enn  tDtr  an  bem  @o(b  gefdjabigt  finb, 

^nngert  elenb  mit  un^  SBcib  unb  ^tnb !  — 


—  19  — 

Der  9ftd)ter  fpridjt  entfcfyetbenb:  "®el),  mein 
Unb  gieb  ben  armen  £euten  ifyren  8ofm!  — " 
,,,,(Sie  tljatcn  ©cfyaben  mir  unb  bienten  fdjledjt, 
3d)  foil  beaten,  fag'  nad)  toeldjem  ffieetyt?  — 
3luc§  l)iefitr  bring'  t)on  bort  tc^  ben  23eleg: 
Mllnb  lialte  immer  etn  ber  gromnten  Seg!" 


§ve  ben 

(B.  Mez.  110  b.) 

aiic^itm^  Sorte  tet)ren: 
t>u  fvemb  im  Sanbe  and), 
beunoi^  fc^onenb  eljren, 
im  ^anbe  ift  ber  33raud). 


auf  ber  §iirrme^retfe 
fid)  ganj  t)immlifd) 
nnb  ol)ne  (Spcifc, 
im  gimmel  ift  ber  33rcmcl). 


auf  ber  (Srbcnreife, 
giifyrten  fie  fic^  trbif^  a 
2l§en  bet  5lbral)am  ©pcife, 
auf  (£rben  ift  ber 


(B.  bathra  108,  lloa.) 

t)erfd)li)iegen  tntlbe^  ©eben, 
fidj  eintgt  §er^  unb  @anb, 
bid)  l)di)er  trod)  erljeben, 
ber  Se^rer  3JJofc«  ftanb. 


bet 

bir  ber  ^Bewei^  gebradjt: 
o^)()et  l)at  gurdjt  empfunben, 
Sm?  gen 
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£)oct)  ntcfyt  fiirdjtei,  toer  ber 
©titled  Dpfer  Ijat  gebradjr, 
£)enn  fie  bicnt  gnm  ftarfra  ©cfjtlbe 
SSor  be$  (Sto'gen 


(Mech.  zu  2  M.  18,  12.) 

$erfamtnelt  toar  ber  SBetfen  (gcfyaar  au3  -3$rael, 
3  it  freuen  fic^  im  feftliefjen  ©elage, 
©elaben  I)at  fie  5llle  ^abbon  ©amltcl, 

giirft  ait^  ^^^^  (Stamm%  gum  greitbentage. 


Unb  tote  fie  fatrontttdj  fi^en  hi  ber  £afdnmb, 
Utib  Jeber  toartet,  ba§  bag  2Ka!)I  begtntte, 
(Srl)ebet  fid)  ber  giirft,  befcfjetbeit  fpric^t  fein 
,  bag  id)  memett  (^afteti  biene!" 


toeigert  fid)  ber  Yoeifen  ©afte  graj^re 
Unb  gtaubt,  ba§  f  enter  e^  nid)t  toiirbtg  indre: 
,,£)itfd;)mMe  ttttr  mtt  beinem  35orfi^  mtfcr  201al)l. 

gtemt  fic^  beffer  fitr  bte  gitrftene^re  !" 


benlet 

Ir8o  lagt  ben  giirften  t^un,  tote  er  begef)rte, 
(£r  tft  fitroaljr  bod)  grower  at3  ^Ibra^am  nic^t, 
etnftmal^  bienenb  feme  ©cifte  eljrte!" 


Slnb'rer  rttft:  „$$  lenne  einen^ro^ern  nod), 
£)er  bienenb  feiner  ©afte  £ifd)  berettet. 
Unb  al«  man  fragt:  toer  grower  a(§  Slbrafjam  bod)? 

fromme  SBeife  auf  gum  §inimel  bentet: 


Unb  fe^t  iljrgrewtbe  benn  tiidjtfelber  ^ag  fitr  £aa. 
(Sd)b'pfer  aden  SBefen  ^aljtung  reidjen; 
gebt  e^  toittig  gn,  ba§  unfer  giirft  and)  mag 
Ijenfgen  Stage  feinem  ©djopfer  gteidjen!  —  " 


21  — 

ipeifl. 

(B.  Mer.  29  a,  Jalk  18  a.) 
1, 

D  fyitte  bid),  t>ie  ©attin  p  oerte^en, 
Unb  tear7  e3  and)  burdj  fpt£e  2£orte  btog, 
@ie  fann  btr  Xl)rdnen  nur  entgc(jenfc^en, 
!iDag  macljt,  o  3J2annf  betn  Unrest  boppelt  grog  I 

2. 

£ag,  (§atter  au^er  luge  nie 
T)te  5lc^tungf  bte  ber  grau  Qebit^rtf 
X)enn  ei^ig  fommt  btr  nur  burd)  fie 
bcr  betu 


3, 

3ft  beine  ©attin  !iein, 
^)ann  (Satte  DiidP  btc^  fern, 
Unb  fyordje  auf  i^r  SBort/ 
llnb  fot^e  t|r  fofort 

4. 

2Bcr  tion  bcr  grau  fid?  (agt  crna^rcn, 
llnb  fonntc  fetber  fcfyaffen 
tt»trb  Dom  ©ungerbro 
^ebelang  bis  an  ben 


X^ierfabel: 


(Midr.  R,  zu  Gen.  443.) 

(5§  ^iirnte  etnft  ber  X^tere  ^ontg  - 
£)te  Untert^anen  ^ttterten  nid)t  tDenig, 
@ie  traten  fcljeu  jufammcn,  ^te(ten  SftatI), 

SO^ut^  genug,  t^n  $u  Derfo^ncn,  ^at. 

gud)§  fvjrtc^t  :  w93Rand^e«  fa§  id)  mtr  geltngen, 
mem  ©ente  »tU  td^  ben  Somen 
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£)enn  bretmaf  fyunbert  metg  ber  gabeln  id), 
Wit  biefen  mad)  id)  an  ben  £onig  mid); 
llnb  fagt  ber  §errfdjer  mid)  nur  rufyig  fyrecfyen, 
T)ann  foil  mein  fd)(aner  Si£  ben  @rimm  fd)on  bredjen !' 
£)ie  Xfyiere  finb  gnfrieben  mit  bcm  $(an, 
!Der  g;ud)3  trttt  munter  feiue  (Senbung  an : 
£)od)  fanm  ift  eine  Seile  er  gegangen, 
T)a  bteibt  er  ftc^n  unb  brel)t  fid)  um  t)oll  SBangen; 
T)ie  X()iere  fragen :   ,,97itn,  lua^  l)a'lt  bid)  auf, 
bu  fo  p(o^(id)  ^emmeft  beinen  8auf  ?" 
)  gtng  nur  fitq,  boc^  \)ab'  id),  bcnlt!  inbcffcn 
§unbert  meiner  gabetn  f(^on  Dergcffcn!" 
ruft :  „£)  ftor'  bid)  nt^t  in  beinem  gu$, 

finb  fitr  beinen  ^tt^d:  geting!" 
Unb  tnieber  fefct  er  t)ortDart§  feinen  ^ritt, 
Unb  iDicber  gogernb  fte^et  ftitt  fein  <Sd)ritt : 
W(S3  mai^t  mid)  mctn  @ebad)tni§  ^enf  311  ©cfyanben, 
^tueite  ^nnbert  fam  fo  cben  mir  abfyanben!" 
ruft :  ,,33et)att'  ba8  britte  nnr  int  (Sinn, 
(Sin  §unbcrt  gabcfn  rcid)t  noc^  immer  ^in!" 
(Sr  f^reitet  t)orr  fd)on  ift  ber  £b'tt>'  nid)t  feme, 
®a  ftefyt  ber  gud)3 :   WO  Srennb',  id)  bient  enc^  gcrnef 
£)ocl)  fel)t!  ber  fd)oncu  gabeln  fe£te  j&ofyi, 
3d)  ^ab'  Dergeffen  fie  mit  einem  SIM; 
@o  mag  benn  3cbcr  fetbcr  fitr  fid)  benten, 
SBie  cr  ben  2b'tt>en  lann  jur  SKtlbe  lenfen  — 
3d),  greunbe,  bin  nur  Ijafb  jur  (Scnbung  gnt, 
gift  ift  ba  —  bod)  fetjlet  mir  ber 


(Midr.   R.   zu  Koh.    5,   5.) 


Seifer  fyatte  feinen  @i^  genommen, 
3n  eineS  geigenbaume^  fdjatt'geu  $Ia^, 
^Da  tic§  er  tag(id)  feine  ^linger  fommen, 
Unb  tljettte  reid)Iic^  au«  ber  Setefjeit  @d)a^. 
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£)od)  fonnf  eg  balb  bem  Seifen  ntdjt  entgefyen, 
Ttog  friil)  am  ITftorgen  nod)  ttor  ©onnenfcfyein 
£)er  ©err  beg  33aumeg  mar  am  $la£  p  fefyen, 
Unb  angftlicfy  fammelt  er  bie  griidjte  ein. 

£)er  Scorer  benft  :   Sag  fyat  er  foldje  (Stic, 
,311  fammeln,  roenn  nod)  lang  bie  5lnbern  ru^n, 


,  er  fitrcljtet,  bag  bet  lang'rer  SSette, 
2Btr  treitto^  an  ber  grucfyt  i^nt  @d)aben  tfjun! 

T)en  SBeifen  fdjmergt  ber  Mangel  an  SBertrauen, 
(Sr  trill  ntd)t  \t»etleu  me^r  an  biefem  Ort,  — 
Unb  nneber  lommt  ber  SO^ann  mit  Xage^granen, 
^Beforgt  t)crmiffct  er  ben  Seifen  bort. 

(Sr  la'gt  bie  grud)t  nnb  fud)et  anf  ben  grommen, 
Unb  fpridjt  ju  ifym  :   ,,35on  betnem  fiigen  Sort 
ii§e  metne^  53anme§  $rud)t  befommen, 
trtcb  bicf)  @err,  au^  metner  ©ren^e  fort?" 


£)er  Setfe  b'ranf  :    ,,Qfy  rt)a'l)nte  bid)  in  (Sorgcn, 
Ob  betner  grni^t  bet  im«  nid)t  brofyt  ©efat)r, 
!Denn  angftltd)  pfliidtcft  bn  bie  grud)t  am  ^orge 
Senn  lange  noc^  bie  red)(e  @tunb;  nid)t  war!"  - 


©err,  nid)t  biefe  gnrd)t  ^at  mic^  beicogen, 
l)dtt'  auc^  f  old)en  ^eif  el  mir  gebrad)t  ! 
3d)  pflitcfte,  el)'  bie  @onne  fam  gcjogen, 
Sett  eben  tc^  bie  red)te  ©tnnb'  bcbad)t  ! 

£)enn  fcl)t!  $fy  Kc§  bie  5ritd)te  l)eute  ftcljcn, 
J)tc  @onne  traf  fie,  el)'  id)  fam  fyie^er, 
3l)r  inerbct  fie  nun  Doller  Sitrmcr  fel)cn, 
Unb  wal)rlid)  nicfyt  gu  brandjen  finb  fie  mel)r!" 

Unb  finnenb  fte^t  nnb  fyort  bag  Sort  ber  Seife, 
5ln$  jetnem  Slugc  ftral)lt  beg  ©lanbeng  2td)t, 
(ig  lanfd)en  [till  bie  -3iwQer  ™§%  im  ^reife, 
Unb  Barren,  luag  ber  iDitrb'ge  EJteifter  fpricftt: 
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greunbe,  tljortdjt  toollt'  id)  ben  uerflagen, 
er  Me  grudjt  311  frit!)  fyat  abgepflitcft, 
(gr  ift  nur  Sftenfd) !  llnb  lann  bod)  gritnb(id)  fagcn 
'Die  redjte  <Stunb',  bie  fid)  $um  ^ptfen  fdjicft.  — 

2Ba$  wtUft  bu  aJJenfd)  bann  flngen  ob  ber  SButtbe, 
SKenn  bid)  ber  £ob  am  Siebftcu  l)ehngefitd)t, 
£ennt  mtnber  benn  bein  ©ott  bie  redjte  @tunbe  — 
Senn  reif  gum  ^pitdtn  tft  bie  fiijje  gruc^t!" 


^ccr  ne 

(Mid.   Rab.     zu  Koh.  6,  5.) 

(§3  fu^ren  einft  mitfammen 
3it)ei  banner  iiber^  DJ^eer; 
21(3  fie  gum  §afen  Jcitnen, 
48egcl)rt  ber  Sine  fe^r 
5In3  nal)e  8anb  gu  geljcn, 
Urn  2lHe$  su  bcfcljen. 

@r  t^at  cmd),  lute  er  bad)te. 
5Im  £cmb,  tote  ftaunt  fein 


llnb  Uberatt  nur 
3Bot)(ftanb  unb 

ier  ^ufagen! 


(51)'  er  nod)  fonnte  ridjten 
©ein  Slug'  nad)  jebem  £)rt, 
SCBilt  man  bie  3(n!er  listen, 
llnb  ttneber  mug  er  fort; 
(£3  tbut  if)m  lt)el),  gu  fc^eiben 
33on  biefem  Ort  ber  greuben. 

Unb  nod)  im  @d)iffe$raume 
(Srja^lt  er  ftunbetilang  : 
ff^3  ipar  mir  toie  im  Xraume 
3Iuf  biefem  furgett  ©ang; 

bicf)  greimb  betriiben, 
bu  nid)t  nxtrft  ba  briiben!" 
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,,Unb  bu,  tt>a$  !onnf  ft  bit  brtngen 
£)er  greunb  gcm^  rufytg  fprid)t'3  — 
all  ben  SBimberbttigeti?" 

aljr,  id)  brad)te  — 
modjt'  e3  ntd)t  befyagen, 
um  em  ^td)t^  %n  ptagen!" 


(Midr.  R.  2  M.  33  Ende.) 

r  begreiflicf)  mid  Mr  fdjeiuen, 

fetner  §immel«tt)ctt 
®ott  ber  ®errr  fid)  unS  311  etnen, 


Sofung  gebcn, 
gcitlt  ben  ^Betfen  ntcfyt  gu  fdjwer, 
@ie  uerwcifen  bid)  auf  3  Ceben, 
ben  mettfdjUdjen  S3erfet)r. 


eilet 
Oft  ber  Bungling  Uebentbranut, 

t  ber  ^raut  cr  ba  tjerroetlet, 
i^  i^m  ttnvb  bie  t^eurc  ©anb. 


Sarb  fie  enblid)  i^m  gu 
gitfyrt  er  Ijetm  fie  na^  @e$icm'; 
er  bei  ber  Xodjter 
t  ber  (Sdtr>ater  bann 


^oc^tcr,  roetlf  bie  Cel)re 
n  bent  gimme!  lang  guuor; 
er  liebenb  fie  begeljrc, 
ftteg  511  ®ott  empor. 


llnb  er  ^olte  fie  Ijcrnicber, 

ber  (Stye  ^ciFgen  53unb. 
tnill  i(ty  bie  Xod)ter  tuteber!" 
be$  (SiD'en  SSatermunb. 
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,,3ft  tnetn  $ittb  in  enrcr  !3Jfttte, 
$n  ber  ^btjdjcn  33eretd), 
9?nn  fo  bant  and)  mir  bie  £mtte, 
Sot)nen  \rnll  and)  id)  bei  end)!" 

Seidjt  begreifltrf)  mu§  bir  fd)cinen, 
SBte  an§  feiner  §immel§ii)eU 
lit  ber  Xod)ter  fid)  gn  cinen, 
ber  §err  in 


(Midr.    R.   zu  Koh.) 

,,33cfter  ber  Sacj  be§  2ot-c3  aI3  ber  (SeJurt. 

em  f  ropd)c$  ©etDtmmcI  ! 
em  ^cto  Steberbrau^  ! 
Unter  jubefnbem  ©etitmtnet 
l^auft  ein  ®d)iff  Dom  §afen  au^. 


llnter  tiefem,  tritbem  ©d)n?eigen 
Sduft  em  (Sd)iff  hit  §afen  ein, 
Unb  ber  9J?annfd)aft  TOenen 
blaffen 


ie  t>erfel)rt  ift  bief  e§  £reiben  ! 

ber  Seife,  ber  ba^  fiet)t. 

bie  nii^t  ftille  bteiben, 
£)eren  @d)iff  in«  Seite  gieljt! 


3)enn  e§  foil  ja  erft  bcfafyrcn 
fa([d)e  2SeHenbnt)n, 
9ftuf)en  nnb  ©efal)re 
gangen  mit  ber  9?eife  an  ! 


lommt 

^reifen  follte  man  fcin  ©Uic!, 
ben  $dmpfen  mit  ben 
frieblicf)  nnn  ^uriicf. 
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SUfo  fallen  3ubeffieber, 

2Benn  em  2ftenfdj  in$  £eben  tritt, 
Uttb  e$  Ijattt  ber  (geufter  ttneber, 

tfenft  er  fyeimnwrts  feinen  ©djritt 

SKeifer  tt>aY  e$,  ben  bebauern, 

3>m  ber  ®ampf  nod)  ftetyt  bettor, 
5l(^  in  Xf)or^eit  511  betrcmern, 
l§  ©ieger  gtng 


pein  J^itEm  betnew 

(Tanchuma  28  b.) 

Sltif  bem  tranfenbette  lag  ber  SSeife, 
SBorbcreitct  fitr  bic  tefetc  9?etfe, 
in  ba§  frcmbe  £anb 
trenbemcif)rter 


ber  9}iann,  ben  OTe  ^od)t)c 
SBarum  fiiltct  fic^  fetn  53Htf  mit 
!Der  im  £eben  ftet^  na 
giifylt  er  gnrd)t  nnn,  ba  ber  Xob  il)m  na^'  ! 

w3Barum  tpctnft  bn  93?eifter,  ba  bent  @d)etben 
^)id)  ^nm  ©lite!  unb  nn§  nnr  ruft  311  Setben; 
Sar  nt^t  an  ©ebanfen  nnb  an 
bu  fc^affteft  ftct* 


bem  getb  ber  Ijril'gen  ©ottc«Icl)rc 
SBarft  fiir  3frae(  bn  @d)ntucf  unb  (S^r 
<S8  erlenc^tete  bcin  l)ciler  @tra^l, 
Reiner  treuen  3iW9er  9r°Be 


bem  gelb  ber  frommen  tpf  gen  2JHlbe, 
SBarft  bn,  SD^etfter,  un§  au 
@at)ft  bn  je  be§  @d)merjc«  Ijerbe 
£)fme  ba&  bein  §er^  iljm  £tebe  bot! 
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£)od)  am  meiften  jtert  betn  frommeS  S&alren, 
g  befcfyeiben  bit  bid)  fyaft  entfyatten 
©emeinbebicnft  unb  Sftidjteratnt, 
3>nen  oft  ber  bofe  9iuf  entftammt!" 

5llfo  fyort  bc$  <£c!)toefterfoljne$  Sorte 
SRabbi  5lfn  an  be^  ©rabeg  ^forte, 
£)orf)  cr  fd)ittte(t  tritb  fern  £mupt  unb  fprtrf)t, 
@y  fctn  flares  3litge  fterbenb  bridjt: 


fd)emt  be 

agt  mid)  reutg  it»einen  je£t  im  (Snbe, 
tc^  tro£  ber  aWul^e  unb  ©efa^r, 
treuer  Wiener  tvar! 


Uebcminbenb  jebc^  feig' 
3Jhif?t'  t(^  gan^  mic^  meinem  S3o(le  fdjcnfcn; 
3agt)aft/  falft^  befdjeiben  tljat  id)^  nidjt, 
Unb  Dcricfet  ift  nun  bie  ^etl'gc 


m  ic^r  greunbe,  foil  im  Xob  oerblaffen, 
nid)t  dngftlic^  23angen  mic^  erfaffen, 
X)a  id)  (egen  foil  bie  9?ec^cnf^aftf 
Ob  id)  gauj  Denuertfjet  meine 


nac^  regem,  tl)aterfittttem  (^rreben, 
man  frozen  3)M^e^  au^  bent  8eben, 
SBcnn  man  fitr  fern  $olt  unb  fiir  fein 
©at  gcwirft  mtt  ^opf  unb  $eq  unb 


(Tanchuma  P.  Ki-Thabo  841  b.) 

©efdjlungen  l)at  beS  ^?b'mcr§  (Sicger^anb 
vim  3uba3  Setb  ba^  fc^mere  <St'lasenbanb, 
Unb  urn  bie  tctten  enger  nodj  gu  flec^ten, 
SBttt  er  ben  eraig  freien  ©eift  and)  fnedjten. 
T)a^  ©otte§n)ort  Derportet  fein  ©ebot, 
Unb  fcfet  al^  @traf  barauf  ben  3)?artertob!  — 
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£)od)  finb  fie  leiblid)  and)  bed  Sftomerd  $ned)te, 
©tc  nmfyren  mntfyig  fid)  bed  ©etftes  9xed)te, 
23ebauen  treu  bad  Ijeil'ge  (grbgebict, 
2lud  bem  -3fraeld  befted  @eil  erblitljt 
llnb  l)elbenmutl)ig  auf  ben  £ob  entfdjloffen, 
33eruft  Slftba  ttm  fic(j  bie  ©enoffen 
Unb  forfeit  unb  lefyrt,  bag  forgfam  fet  beftellt, 
llnb  niti)t  Derobet  Keg'  ba§  ^eti'ge  gelb. 
(5r  nal)ret  fonbcr  gitrdjt  unb  fonber  33eben, 
3Ktt  alter  f  raft  be^  $o(fe$  geiftig  l^eben, 
Unb  brtngt  bitrcf)  fetnc^  $)en!end  g(ammenmad)t 
(Sin  IjelleS  Sid)t  in  3uba^  ttcfc  iRa^t.  - 
Unb  ^3apo§  I)drt  uon  biefem  Unterfangen, 
(Sr  etlct  gn  5(ftba  ^in  t)oll  ^Bangen: 
,,2Ba3  tnillft  bu  je^t  ba§  ©taubenStoort  uerbretten^ 
SKo  (^a'far^  (Sd)ergcn  bie  ©efe^c  beuten ! 
D  3Ketfter,  fie();,  bu  bringft  bid)  in  ®efat)rf 
S5tr  brol)t  ber  £ob,  nnb  beiner  3^ngerfd)aar!" 
^^  fpricfyt  barauf  3lfiba  f eft  unb  milb : 
,,3d)  nitd  bir  jjeigen,  unf  rer  ^age  53tlb ! 
@o  ^or"  ba^  ©leii^niB/  bad  id)  bir  erjofjle, 
Unb  fag'  bann  fetbft,  ob  ic^  ba3  ^Red)te  waljle: 
(S^  lam  ein  gud)^  ^n  eine^  ©tromed  SRanb, 
Slttwo  er  in  bie  SSellen  fdjauenb  ftanb, 
U)a  fie()t  etn  9lc^  er  in  bie  g(utf)  gefenft, 
®er  gifd)e  <Sd)aar  ganj  fdjen  unb  enggebrangt, 
@ie  fudjet  ftc^  jn  bergen  angftbeflommen, 
Unb  jebe$  ftrcbt  bem  9^e^e  $u  entlommen. 
!Da  fpridjt  ber  gud)3  mit  {jeu^tcrtfdjem  SKorte: 
,,(5u(^  brofyt  ein  fid/rer  Xob  an  biefem  Drte, 
@o  lommt  boi^  ()er  ju  mir  auf§  fefte  Sanb, 
Unb  fdjit^enb  birgt  end)  meine  greunbc§!)anb !" 
@c^on  gtaubt  ber  gud)§  gcinig  fid)  fciner  @ad)e, 
!Da  tont  ^erauf  ber  gifdje  ©egenfpradje: 
wUnb  bid),  o  gud)3,  bid)  Ijalt  bie  Sett  fitr  Hug? 
!Du  armer  gant,  une  aibern  ift  bein  2^rug ! 
Gaffer  f)at  un«  ©ott  aid  Sett  befd)ieben, 
ftitrben  balb,  fo  biefen  ^reid  toir  mieben, 
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Xfyor,  be3  armer  Si£  ate  Settling  nennt, 
n)ir  Dertaufdjen  unfer  Element, 
Senn  fjicr  fdjon  2(ngft  unb  gurdjt  im§  macfytig  faff  en, 
Sic  imrb  e$  erft,  toenn  tmr  bte  glut!)  Derlaffen!"  - 
9te  fiel),  o  ^apo§,  |encn 
§at  3frae(  fein  cigen 
X)etnt  nur  tm  !(aren  (Strom  ber 
SBtrb  btefe^  $olfe$  ^)afetn  ctt)tg  todfiren, 
Unb  brot)t  un«  and)  be^  ^omer«  tobtlid) 
Sir  bletben  trcu  unb  fterben  im  ©e[e^ 
Sir  fterben  frof)  befcelt  oon  fugcm  ©°ffen: 
^^  fteljt  bem  ^otte^Dod  bte  ^utuitft  offen, 
Unb  ntmmer  fdjltigt  fiir  un^  bie  (e^te  ©tunb', 
@o  lang'  \m  treu  bem  alten  ©(auben^bunb; 
3a  unr  tinr  felber  !6nncn  un§  oerberben, 
23om  ©lauben  laffen  —  ift  SfraelS  ©terbcn  !  ---  u 


lang  barauf,  ba  tuerben  emgebracfyt, 
3^et  ©c^ulbige  in  eine^  $erfer3  Dtac^t  — 
Unb  tranerooK  fpddjt  ^)3apo^  ba  gum  ifiBeifen. 

u§  5lfiba  ic^  bi^  gfttcf(td)  prctfen, 
ftirbft  aid  $elb  f itr  beine^ 
e     mi(     iirt  nur  ettler 


pie  JlCtare. 

(Jalk.76b.) 

<Satem,  ba§  berett^  dom  geinb  erobcrt 
^tng  toaubelnb  Ijin,  in  S3el)mut^  einft  ein  SSeifenpaar, 
Unb  a(§  il)r  gu§  betrat  be^  XempelbcrgeS  9?anb, 
So  !ur^  giioor  nod)  ©otte«  fyett'ge  Sol)nung  fianb, 
X)a  rief  ber  ^teTre  (tu^  mit  tl)rdnent)oller 
bag  tt)ir  erteben  mitffcn  fo(d)en 

un§  betraf,  e^  trtfft  un^  nidjt^  fo  fcf)it»er, 
21U  bag  be^  Dpfer^  X>uft  nidjt  loft  bie  (Sunbe  metjr ! 
£)ie  Opferftiittc  Ijat 
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Sie  tft  gerftort!  SaS  fufjnet  limfttg  unf  re  (gdmlb?  — 
£>er  alt're  2fteifter  fpridjt:    ,,Sol)l  tft  e3  toatyr,  mein 
®ered)t  bet  biefem  Slnblirf  tft  ber  $lage  £on! 
£)od)  in  ber  Ijerben  $lage  felbft,  fcergteg  e3  ntd)t, 
£)aJ3  rummer  e3  am  (Su^ncmtttct  un^  gebric^t; 
3erftort  tft  luo^l  bie  Statf  Don  freuler  geinbe^^anb, 
So  man  ber  ©d)it(ben  @itl)n',  bic  Dpfcr  Ijat  ocrbrannt, 
So  etnft  ber  ^defter  (Scfjaar  I)at  urn  ben  £)tcnft  gelooft, 
3a  grog  tft  ber  SScrfuft  —  bod)  btetbt  un3  nod)  gum  Xroft 
(Sin  $l(tar,  tno  ber  fromme  @inn  ba$  Opfcr  bringt, 

^eirger  £)nft  gum  $tmme(  fitg  intb  fitfynenb  bringt. 
2JJeufd)enHebe  Ijetfger  5Utar  ftetjt  bereit, 
2Jii(bc  tff«,  bie  ba  be§  2Sot)ttf)un^  Dpfcr  meil)t! 
au^  ber  Sftilbe  ©aat  bc§  (Sw'gcn  §ulb  erblit^t, 
te^rt  ber  fromme  (Stinger  un$  int  ^cifgen  ^ieb, 
©ott  ber  §err  auf  Ofttlbe  mel)r  benn  Opfer  fd)aur 
Unb  »ic  be§  So^tmd  Saule  tjatf  be§  SBcItatt* 


(Jalkut  5  b,  Pes.) 

3n  @ibon  (cbte  einft  ein 
3n  SRuy  uub  grieben 
9^ur  etne  Solfe  tritbt  ben 
So  fya'uSlid)  ©lite!  al^  ^clle  <Sonne  ttjront; 
Sol)l  tt)ar  bent  9ftann  ein  wacfcr  Setb  gewa^rt, 
i()tt  bur^  IHeb'  beglitcft,  burd)  Xugenb  el)rt, 
a§  mit  (Scimterg  an  feinem  Bergen  nagt: 
bleibt  &tn  t^eurer  <Segcn  i()m  Derfagt, 
iallt  il)m  33ater  gu  ein  ^tnbe^munb, 
jDcnn  grud)t  entb(ul)t  nid)t  feiner  Siebe  ^Bunb; 
(5r  l^arrt  unb  f)offet  auf  ein  tl)eurc^  Hinb, 
33i3  geljn  ber  5a^^  l)ingegangen  finb, 
Unb  ba  burc^  biefe  gange  (ange  grift 
^Sergebltd)  all'  fetn  fefynenb  g  off  en  ift, 
Sill  er  fid)  trettnen,  ob  ber  (Sdjmerg  and)  tief, 
23on  feiner  ©attin  bur(^  ben  @d)eibebrief. 
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8eib  erfafft,  fntfjt  fie  be3  SBctfen  SKatl), 
SBte  tt)ol)l  $n  l)inbern  fei  be$  ©atten  £l)at; 
£)er  gromme  ruft  ben  ©atten  t)or  fid)  I)  in  — 
£)od)  anbert  nicfyt  fcin  SBort  ben  feften  ©inn ! 
,,O  3Reifter,  fiel)'  id)  liebe  fie  ja  fef)r, 
(5$  nnrb  ba§  ©cfyeiben  meinem  §eqen  f(f)tt)er; 
£)ocfy  trennet  triber  Stllen  un§  bie  ^lidjt, 
!Denn  S3aterfegen  wirb  tntr  don  t^r  nic^t; 
ilnb  ^um  ^emeis,  ba§  fie  mir  lieb  itnb  tt»ert^, 

ne^men  fie,  toonad)  i()r  §013  bcgetjrt, 

iDilfge  ein,  ba§  fie  fur  fid)  beljdlt, 

53efte,  ba3  tin  ©aufe  i^r  gefalltl"  — 
£)em  grommcn  faflt  ein  (ei^tc§  ^DHttel  ein: 
,,©o  mog'  e§,  ©oljn,  na^  beincm  Sillen  fern, 
SSerlaffcn  foil  bie  ^(rme  balb  bein  §au§, 

bitf  id)  (£tnc$  mir  tion  eud)  nod) 

fdjlofeet  einft  ben  33unb,  b 

^eitern  geftgefang,  beim  grettbenmol)!, 
<So  feiert  bcnn  aud),  et)?  i^r  loft  ben  ^3unbr 
Sftitfammen  fro^  nocl)  eine  ^eit're  8tnnb'  lu 
^)er  SBetfe  benft :    &$  !niipft  bcr  greube  §anb 
SStcttct^t  anf^  9^eu  ba^  cmfgelocferf  ^3anb! 

©atte  benl't :    (Ste  foil  nidjt  tranernb 
tt>ill  fie  felbft  im  ©djeibcn  frol)lid)  fcl);n! 

benlt  bie  ©attin,  »ic  fie  Ijort  bom 

fdrbt  ein  milber  grcnbcnftral)l, 
2(13  tt>ar'  ba^in  be§  ^ummer«  letter  9teft, 
^Beforgt  fie  emfig  frol)  ba^  2lbfd)ieb3fcft; 
Unb  luie  fie  2Ule$  l)at  predjt  gcmac^t, 
llnb  lute  bent  5lbenb  folgt  bie  ftille  5)?ad)t, 
5Da  fi^en  fie  fo  innig  nnb  fo  traut, 
llnb  frenen  fid)  lt»ie  ^Brauttgam  nnb  ^Brant 
©ie  fprcdjen  tooit  ben  greuben  frit()7rer  ^eit, 
llnb  fdjroetgen  Don  ber  Xrcnmtng  fd)it)erem 
^Die  ©attin  tturb  bnrd)  mandjcn  (Sprud^  geelirt, 

jebem  @^ruc§  lutrb  trcu  ba^5  ©la§  geleert 
trinft  fo  lange  anf  i^r  gnteS  (Stfutf, 
ber  SSein  Dcrfd)Ite§t  ben  feudjten 


qq 

OO   ~"~" 

nun  ber  9#cmn  in  tiefen  @d)(af  Derjmft, 
;£)te  ©atttn  rafd)  ben  treiten  9ft  a gb en  nnnft : 
,,9tod)  metncg  Waters  gmufe  tragt  iljn  fort!" 
Unb  fdjnefl  crfittlet  tt>irb  ber  §errin  $Bort ; 
$alb  fd)ttegt  il)n  ein  bag  trautidje  ©emadj, 
iBo  er  t>on  $ebe  oft  gur  ^ungfran  fprad).  — 
De3  Seined  3au^cr  it)eid)t,  ber  9ftann  ennac^t, 
^r  ftaunt  umljcr :    ,,SD3o  bin  id)  ^ingebradjt? 
^d)  fag  baljetm  boc^  bet  bent  2lbfd)tebfd)man3, 
tft  metn  53cttc  nic^t,  ift  nicfjt  mein  §au8, 
tr  fdjctnt  fo  fremb  unb  bod)  befannt  ber  Sftaum, 
&$  necft  ntic^  nod)  be§  SSeine^  ID  lifter  Xraum !;' 
£)ie  ©attin  fie()t  jur  <Settc  ftefy'n  ber 
Unb  fragenb  blicfct  fie  fetn  ^(utje  an; 
©tc  netgt  fid)  (tcbcnb,  faffct  feine  §anb, 
'Die  Xfjrane  gtdnjt  an  ifyrer  Simper 
,,O  greunb,  bu  fief)ftr  beine  2Bifte  ift 

Ijehn  midj  3n  bent  33ater  ge^n, 
bn  t)or  bem  SBeifen  mtr  c;eit)at)rt: 
ncfymen  fie,  tnonad)  i()r  §crj  begefyrt, 
b'rein,  bag  fie  fitr  fit^  beplt 
ba^  int  Oaufe  ^r  gefalft!"" 
SBerlaffcii  i)ab'  id)  nnn  bein  £wn$,  —  id)  ging 
Unb  natjm  tntt  nttr,  moran  metn  @el)nen  f)ing; 
ID^ic^  fii()rte  fucubig  Ijeim  ber  munfre  ©cfjritt, 
£)enn  bic^  o  sDlann  —  bag  33cfte  nal)m  id)  mit, 
£)n  tiegeft  waljlcn  mid)  beg  §au|"e3  3^er^ 
3d)  mal)Ie  bic^  —  bit  bteibft  ^n  etgeit  mir. 
T)u  nimmft  mir  nic^t,  h)a§  id)  erloren  ^ab', 
Unb  trennen  tann  u;t3  fiirber  nur  bag  @rab !  — " 
'Der  ©atte  fdjmcigt  erfd)itttert,  fc^tueigt  unb  meint. 
T)ie  Siebe  ficgt!    @tc  ftnb  aufg  9ceu  uereint! 
1)er  §immcl,  ber  ber  (SMen  X^ranen  sa'fylt, 

and)  ba(b,  luag  nod)  gum  ©(Me  fefjtt. 
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fob.19 

(Jalkut   146  b.) 


n  fetner  @d)itter  weitem  $reife, 
<Si£t  bis  (Sabbatf)  Slbenb  fpat, 
bas  gebensroort  ber  SBeife, 
i$  ber  £ag  gur  Sfteige  gefyt. 


it>af)renb  er  in  btefen  ©tunben, 

ben  .Jttngern  Scbcn  au§, 
ber  Xob  fid)  eingefunben, 
tfter8  eig'nem 


3wct  ©ofjne  ^offnung^reict)  imb  blitljenb, 

(gterben  I)  in  in  einer  @timb', 
Slrme  Gutter,  boppett  glit^enb, 

i^r  (S^merj  bie  @eele  tunnb! 


ie  barf  nidjt  laut  i^r  Se^e  flagen, 
^  ja  noc^  ber  ©atte  nitfjt  - 

mu^  fie  ©cljmere^  tragen, 
n  gu  troften  ift  tyr' 


ie  Icgt  in3  55ctt  bie  beiben  Sei 
£)ectt  fie  mit  bem  S;ud)e  git, 
c^  ^ummer§  ©pur  bann 
3aubert  auf  i 


SBcrftatlt  finb  fdjon  be^  ^a'rib  X 
§etm  ber  SSeife  fe^rt  fofort; 

,f2Bo  finb  nteine  Itcbeit  @o()ne? 
3ft  be§  $ater§  erfte«  Sort. 


•Die  ®atttn  jafjmt 

,,^erben  nod)  im  ^e^rfaat  fctn! 
9?eid)t  ben  ^3ed)er  bann  gum 

£)cn  er  fprt^t  bet 
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<Sie  fe£t  betn  (fatten  Dor  tie 
33alb  bcenbet  ift  fern  2ftaf)I; 

,,2ftetne  ©ofyne?"  ruft  ber  SBeife, 
gragenb  nun  gum  gtoeiten  2Ka(. 

<£ie  bebet:    w2Bcrben  fyeim  &alb  fefyren! 

gafft  ft^  mutl)tg  banu  unb  f^rid)t: 
Stilft  bu  9?abM  mtc^  bek^reri, 
mir 


<g3  gab  mir  »or  be^  ©abbots 

©eincn  @cfm|j  ein  30? 
©oil  id)  uricber  nun  erftattenf 
(era  DevtrauteS 


SBetfe  (taunt:    w2Bte  fannft  bit  fragen?! 
©tatf  c$  unt>eni)ei(t 
©ieb  c-a  iwdtg  oljne 
cmd)  ba§ 


€3  ruft  bic  ©attin  gn)§  im  Setben: 
w©etb  iljr  §err  ja  in  bciu  §aus! 
©elber  toollt  tc^  utdjt  entfdjeiben, 
)r  felbft  ba 


Sie  fprtc^t^  unb  faffet  fcine  §anbe, 
gii^rt  i^n  I)  in  sur  Sraucrfta'tf, 

Siiftet  t)ann  bc^  Xud^c^  (gnbe  — 
^r  erftorrt  am  Xobtenbett, 


e,7  §offnung  meincr  Xage!" 
3ammcrt  er  In  @cf)mergcn§tt)utf)  — 
,9?abbt,  gebt  bod)  oljne  ®(age 
anoertrautc 


iiben  Ift  bte  @tunb  gefotnnten, 
al«  ^ed)t  iljr  fyabt  er^robt, 
gab  Ijat  ©ott  genommen, 
fei  fetn  9^am'  gelobt!" 


llttb  ftille  toeinen  fie  nun  33etbe, 

nnrb  fetn  tottber 
Sroft  im  I)od)ften  Seibe 
un§  be§  SetbeS 


JDes  Stiffens 

(Jalkut  II,  133.) 

einem  ©djtffe  fanben  fid)  pfammen 
(  reicfje  banner,  bte  mit  SBaaren  t'amen,. 
war  aucf)  enter  bom  ©e(el)rtenftanb, 
brad)te  nirfjts,  er  !am  tnft  leerer  §anbt 
tft  bte  Saare",  fyort  er  5llle  fragen, 
ubers  S^eer  bu  »tflft  sn  Sftarfte  tragen?" 
91td)t  e^er  follt  iljr  metne  SBaare  fc^n, 
inir  ntdjt  auf  bem  feften  £anbe  fte^n!"" 
9^eugtcr  fieljt  man  nnn  utnljcr  fie  0et)cur 
lint  btefc$  9J^anne§  tabling  jn  erjpafycn  : 
©ie  ftnben  nid)t§  im  gcmjen  @d)tffe§raunt, 
•Ste  [pottett  necfenb  fetn,  er  acf)tet'3  !attm; 
£>od)  follf  ben  Seuten  fc^Iedjt  ber  ©pott  befommenr 
53on  SRaubern  tnarb  ba§  ga^r^ettg  balb  genommen; 
luar  ber  reid;en  Sente  3ammer  fir°6/ 
fefet  an§  ^anb  fie  alte  nadt  unb  blojj. 
iDanbern  ftagenb  I)tn  auf  frember  (Srbe, 
(Sincr  tra'gt  gan^  rul)tg  bte  ^3efd)tnerbe  - 
Watf)  tangent  Saitbern  lommen  fie  gur  @tabtf 
5ln  §un3err  $)urft  unb  anbern  Oualen  fatt, 
@ie  ftc^en  ratl)lo^  in  ber^traje  SDfttte; 
S3'iur  @mer  forbert  fi^cr  fcine  @d)ritter 
^r  fuc^t  fid)  unter  tnefen  ein  ©ebaube  au6, 
(Sr  gc^t  ^tnein  tn^  ii)ol)lbefannte  §au§, 

foltt'  ber  SBcifc  nictyt  ba§  §au^  crlennen^ 

3ct^au§"  ^^e^rfdjul"  unr  ^ugleid)  benennenr 
(5r  ftnbet  ja^Irett^  bort  ber  grotnmen  @c^aar, 
T)te  ba  berfammelt  gum  ©ebete  n?ar. 
^r  ftctgt  gur  ^an^et  auf,  begtnnt  ^u  lefyren, 
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Hub  erntet  reirfjen  £olm  ait  ®ofb  ttnb  (Sfyren; 
£)cr  2#ann,  ben  ©ottegfurcfyt  unb  2Bei$l)eit  giert, 
Strb  tm  £riumpl)  bte  ©trajj'  enticing  gefiityrt. 
£)ie  @d)iff3genoffen  feljen  ba3  ©ebrange, 
(Srfennen  ben  ($5efaf)rten  in  ber  SKcnge. 
©ie  fybren,  tote  man  |?rcifenb  il)n  erfyebt, 
3Da  tucrben  fie  »on  ©offnung  tteu  6e(ebt : 
WO  (gbter  I)ab'  mit  itnf'rer  9lot()  £rbarmen, 
X)u  fcnnft  ja  bie  ©enoffen  nocf),  bte  Slrmcnl" 
^^  fpncfyt  mit  9D?t(be  nun  ter  n>etfe  9)^ann : 
f,3d)  ID  ill  end)  l)e(fen,  greunbe,  tote  i(^  fann, 
3tyr  fel)t  beti  Ijoljcti  Sert^  jefet  mctner 
^)ie  finb  nttr  fidjcr  fdbft  dor  S 


mtb 

(Rabb.  Koh.  12,  5.) 

toimfcfyt,  toa§  er  ntc^t  ^atf 
Uiib  totub  bc^  SBimidjeni  nimmcr  fatt! 
Sie  f oftbar  ift,  toa^  er  B  e  g  c  I)  r  t, 
$8a$  er  b  e  f  i  t  j  tf  dertot  ben  Serfy, 

Der  5trmer  §at  er  toenig  gteicf), 
@r  treibt  e§  mit  bent  Sen' gen  reid), 
X)er  tomfte,  ber  ant  Mangel  gel)rt, 
<§r  fd)d|et  nnr,  toa^  er  bege^rt. 

Ob  arm  unb  ftein,  ob  retd)  unb 
T)a^3  Simfdjcn  bleibt 
Hub  2Ulen  toirb  bie  gtetdje 


n  Betm 

(Jalkut  P.  Noach  Ende.) 
I. 

ein  ^egen  unb  ^3etocgen 
bem  slan  Do 
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$n  bem  23an  bm  ®nmb  git  legctt, 
(Silt  fyerbet  ber  23o(!er  @^aar; 
£)enn  ed  f)at  fie  Sltf  bernfen 
sfttmrob  bcr  gematt'ge  §elb, 
§eben  feined  £l)roned  (2tnfen 
SiU  er  bid  gum  (Sternenjett; 
9?id)t  geniigt  tljm,  bag  auf  (grbeu 
geftcjecjritnbet  ift  fern  Xfyroti, 
5lucl)  bed-  §ttmneI0  §err  511  t»erbettr 
Sraumt  er  freoetn  @tnne^  fci^on. 
Unb  al^  gait  e^  guter  ©a^e, 
@ammett  er  bcr  S5o(fer  3a^/- 
$Da§  er  fid)  gu  (Sftaoen  mad)e 
(Srb'  unb  §immef  allgttmd ! 
fjitr  bad  SBerf  fie  311 
@iebt  er  fid>  ber  Stebc 
@eirt  ttjrannffc^  Itftitj  (Stunen 
©iebt  tl)m  jd)(aue  9^ebe  em : 
„ gveunbe,  betift  ber  3«ten 
!Die  nod)  fyeuf  imd  gurd)t 
SHd  iJou  ettietn  gro 
Sarb  bte  gan^e  Sett  bebedtl 
Seil  ben  Eftenfdjen  bod 
getnb(td)  ift  bie  §immeldmad)t, 
!5)arum  f)at  fie  in  ben  SBogen, 
Sltten  2ftenfdjen  Xob  gebradjt! 
Unb  fie  imrb  aud|  l)eutrntd)t  taffett 
Und  bed  ®afein^  fcf^dned  ^ed)tA 
@ie  bela'mpft  nut  t^rem  Qd\\tn 
©tetd  bad  menfdjttcfye 
9?un  fo  lafet  nnd  ftnnen 
Sad  gn  nnfrem  (S^u^e  gut, 
T)a6  bte  bofe  9Kad)t  nid)t  luteber 
Und  begrabt  mit  iijrer  glntl). 
Sett  bie  3ftenfd)t)eit  fid)  jerftrcute, 
@d)Wad)te  fie  fid)  fetber  ab, 
Unb  fie  toarb  aid  leid)te  33eute 
(Stngetijan  ind  Seltengrab. 
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SSolIten  ttrir  nn$  and)  jerftreuen, 
£Ijeilen  unfre  eig'ne  toft, 
23a(b  luirb  }ene  Wlafyt  fid)  frenen, 
$)afj  totr  felbft  tljr  @teg  berfcfyafft! 
£)arum  (at  bcreint  wt3  Icbeit 

unferm 

tt)tr  o()ne  gurd)t  unb 
^3tetett  fetbft  bem  ©tmmet  STru^; 
un§  briiberlid)  benn  gritnben 
groge,  U)ette  @tabt, 
in  tljr  mag  3uPu^t  ptibcn, 
nur  2)lenfd)entebett  Ijat! 
nttt  ^tmmelf)ol)en 
bauen  cinen 
£agt  ben  gtmmel  git 
2Jhttt)tg  tnagen  im§  bcu 
£>en  Dertocgen  lii^ncn 
©laubt  mir,  tr>trb  feiu  ©leg  ju  fdjiwer! 
®a^,  o  greunbe,  euc^  gu  ratten, 
9?tef  ic§  liebenb  end)  fyteljer!" 

lotrft  bte  fret)le  9^ebc : 
t  ber  2Beg  and)  noc^  fo  fteil, 
Unternommen  luirb  bie 
9ctmrob  fiiljr  im^I 
9Zimrob  ©cil!    (Sr  ful)rt  bte  Saffen 
pr  ber  SKcnf^ell  Ijcilig  9?edjt! 
Sftimrob  totrb  ben  ©tmmet  fdiaffen 
Uns,  bem  tneufdjlidjen  ®efc^(ed)t!"— 
5Irme  2^  or  en!    fie  oertraiten 
^3IinbIing§  ber  £tyrannenlift, 
5l^nen  uifyt,  bag,  it)a§  fie  banen, 
3t)rer  grei^eit  ^erfer  ift!  — 
SBeld)'  em  9^egen  unb  33etregen 
3n  bem  ^lan  Don  (Sdjinear, 
3n  bem  ^3an  ben  ©runb  jn  legen, 
(Silt  l)erbei  btr  53d(!er 
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IL 

llnb  ba§  Xreiben  biefer  Sftenge 
^cfyaut  ein  gangling  finnenb  an, 
Qn  bem  braufcnben  ©ebrcinge 
33fetbt  er  fret  born  bwifeln  SBaljtu 
£)tefer  -Sitnglmg,  ber  ge£ogen 
3it  bem  23  an  mit  Slnbern  faitt, 
3Bte  ein  £ropfen  in  ben  28ogen, 
@ol)n  iff  8,  2tbraf)am! 
ift  an  tljm  ju  lefen, 
gn  ©ro^em  er  bcftedt, 
!Denn  e§  lebt  in  fetncm  Sefen 
Sine  neue,  beffre  Selt; 
©einer  ,3iige  2(bel  fiinbet 
3Son  ber  (Scele  eblem  %Jlntf), 
llnb  fein  flammenb  3Inge  giinbet 


r  feftcntfd)Ioffen 
®te()t  fie  baf  bte  ^raftgeftatt, 
llnb  t)on  SOtilbe  fanft  umfloffen 


SHfo  ftef)t  er  finncnb  fttlle, 
3n  ber  ^eele  toirb'«  il)tn  Sid^t: 
,§errfrf)en  ift  nnr  ^t 

begliicten  iDtU  er  nid)t  ! 

fonnf  3)cenfcI)engUtc!  erftreben, 
SBcr  ber  5ltrmad)t  Siebe  f^ma^t, 
Ser  in  toHcnt  Uebei^eben 
geinblic^  i()r  geniiber  fte^t! 
ftctmt  ber  9ftenfcf)en  ©fuel  begrltnben 
Ser  fie  ifjrem  ©ott  cnt^t? 
•Da  nnr  i)enen,  bie  il)n  ftnbcn, 
IM  anf  (grben  blitljt! 
ba§  ©litcf  ben  ^cnft^en  bringen, 

mtt  gretf)ett  treibt  nnr 

a§  SHatienjo^  fie 

ift  ^imrob'8  etnjig 


2Hfo  ift 

llnter  $ned)ten  fret  nnb  gro§, 
afttrtetbStooil  fid)  nteberfenteit 
Petite  23ltc!e  auf  ben  £ro§! 
Sluf  ben  £roJ3,  ber  tr>af)nbefangen 
@ctnen  $erfermeifter  pretft, 
2Beil  er  Ijatten  anil  gefangen 
gur  -^ci^taufenbe  ben  ®etft.  — 
Unb  ba$  3:reiben  btefer  SOIenge 
@(^aut  ber  ^imgting  finnenb  an, 
$n  bem  braufenben  ©ebrange 
4BIctbt  er  fret  dom  bnnfetn  SBafjn. 

in. 

3?ubeln  I)ort  man  ben  £t)rannen 
feiner  §errfd)aft  2BalI, 
c§  53aue§  Icljte  Spannen 
@inb  ber  gretljett  letter  gall!  — 
god)  nnb  tmtner  Ijoljer  ragen 
@to(|  be§  XI)urme§  SO^auern  fdjon, 
Sluftodrtd  tft  ber  33an  gctragen 
^nr  3Sol!enregion!  — 
©eritfte^  ^otje  STre^en 
tnan  bte  9)Zenge  fendjt, 
gaben  ntonbcnlang  sn  fd)(epptn/ 
^3t^  bte  golje  ift  errctdjt; 
llnb  fie  finb  fo  ttef  gefnnten, 
@o  t)ertf)tcret  fctg  tjcrgagt, 

Dom  etg'nen  (3d)tt)ei6e  trnnfen, 

Reiner  tuagt. 
l)at  fid)  fcfynell  gemenbet, 
ber  23an  an  §ot);  genjtunt: 

£iebe  I)  at  gecnbet, 
llnb  bte  £l)rannet  bcgtnnt! 
Unb  e3  treibt  gur  ftrengcn  groyne 
3e^t  bte  ©etgcl  ungeftbrt, 
geller  ftra^let  ^imrob^  ®rone, 
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liefer  finft  ber  SRenfdftett  SBertlj  ! 
2Bte  fid)  bort  ber  ©fto&e  totnbet 
Unter  graufem  @d)ergenfpte(! 
2In3  ber  23ogte  ©ergen  fdjtoinbet 
3ebe3  menfd)Itd)e  ®efitf)l! 

©eliidjter  Ijort  man  flatten, 

gum  gimmel  Ijo^nenb  brauft, 

Dom  ©cl)tt)tnbel  iiberfatten, 
(Stner  ja^  ^ur  Xtefe  fauft. 

bte  Setdjen  fid)  ^u  Bergen 
ttmS  ©eriifte  ouf  ! 

unb  rul)tg  fetjn  bte  (Sdjergen 

auf  ^m  ©nuf  • 
SBer  tnoltf  finbifd)  and)  erbeben 
lleber  eme§  9D^enfd)en  ;Tob, 
SBentg  gfiljlt  etn  ©Katienleben, 
So  an  gciuben  feme  9^ott)  !  — 
elcf)'  em  3ammcrrufenr 
etn  ^latjen,  iceld)'  ein 
Senn  toon  be§  ©eritfte^  (Stufen 
^ieberrottt  etn  3icge(ftetn! 
®a  fte^t  man  bte  (Sdjergen  trauern, 
gort  man  ftofynen  iljrc  ©ntft: 
,,5ld)  tote  lange  totrb  e^  bauern, 
crfc|t  ift  ber  83erlttp1 

totrb  ber  9J2onb  itnb  gel)en, 
^tnauf  etn  <S!(at>e  fdjtoanlt, 
ju  jenen  SSoIfenljofyen 
Steber  auf  etn  @tetn  gelangt!"  — 
@ie  bie  ntmmer  fid)  ertwicfjen 


fdjaitt  tt)r  5Iug'  auf  £cid)en, 
beit»ctnen  fie  ben  ©tern!  — 
^ort  man  ben  £t)rannen 
gtnter  feiner  §errfdjaft  SSall, 
T)enn  be§  ^3auc§  le^te  ©pannen 
Stnb  ber  ^enfdj^eit  letter  gall! 
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IV. 


Unb  5lbral)am  fiefyt  bie§  Xrciben, 
£iefe$  SBelj  bnrd)g(ul)t  fern  ©cq: 
w©err,  fo  lann  e3  nimmer  bkiben!" 
SRuft  er  bebettb  fyimmetoartS; 

e$  nnnbet  fid)  tin  (Sterbeu 


Unb  bte  §errfc!)aft  tnill  nun  erben 
^rren  SBal)ne§  finftre  ^adjt! 

,  o  §eiT,  gertritmmert  Itegen 

ber  grci^ett  fyctltg  (gd)Hb, 
Unb  e§  tjaudjt  in  let^tcn  3"9en 
@d)on  ber  ©ctft  ^ctn  (Sbcnbtlb! 
(Sttrbt  er  I)  in  an  feinen  SBunben, 
Unter  be§  £t)rannen  &tni&)f 

foil,  (Sro'ger,  bann  befunbcn, 

auf  (Srben  ift  ®ein  Dictdj? 

ber  ©cift  fid)  ntdjt  er!)eben, 
$it()n  uub  fret  gn  !Dtr  empor, 
3Ba^  ift  bann  be^  Sftenfdjen  i^eben? 
SBitftc  ©teppe,  bber  sJ)ioor!  - 
©err,  e§  fteljt  fo  ffar  gefdjrteben 

ber  <Sd)opfung  gro^cm  ^(att, 

u  bift  ba§  etr'ge  Steben, 
!Deffen  gmfb  letn  (Snbe  Ijat! 
©ett  id)  ftaimenb  l)ab'  gelefen 
Reiner  Serfe  (jcirge  <Sd)rift, 
©lanb'  nnb  ban'  id)  anf  SDein  SBefen, 
3Ba$  mid)  aud)  anf  (Srben  trifft! 
SBenn  id),  ©err,  mid)  Ijocijerfrene 
5ln  ber  fc^oncn  (Srbe  3^^, 
@nd)t  mein  5lug'  be§  ©tmmels  33la'ue, 
tlnbidjbanfe,  S3ater,  ®ir! 
Sill  mein  ©erg  in  &tb  Der3agen, 
©nc^et  3Did)  mein  fcitdjter  ^3Ucf, 
Unb  be§  ©immet^  ©terne  fagen: 
w®ott  ^u  glanben,  fet  bein  ©lilcf  !" 

bie  (Sonne  bnrd)  bie  SKeiteu 


£iebenb  ifyre  (Strafylen  tragt, 
•Jftodjf  id)  biefe$  ©fticf  fcerbreiten, 
So  em  $?enfd)ent)er$  nnr  fdjlagt! 
£ofen  modjte  id)  tie  ©eifter 
2ln3  bem  23anne,  her  fie  I)a(t, 
Unb  id)  modjte  iljrem  2ftetfter 
Sieberfc^enfen  feme  Sett! 
©d^ufft  ®u  barum  bod)  bie  ©eUe, 
Unb  entgilnbcteft  5Dem  gtc^t, 
3Dag  be^  2le^er«  (id)te  SBellc 
©trdmenb  in  ba3  Singe  brid)t! 
Slber  elenb  Hegt  gertritmmert 
W  mein  §offen,  benn,  o  fd^an, 
Reiner  Oftenfdjen  ©etft  Derfitmmert 
«ei  ber  ®nedjtfd)aft  bunflem  53au! 
^imrob  ^a(t  ben  Ceib  o^fangen, 
Unb  bie  <£eeP  ift  tief  gebiidt, 
^ann  ba^  2(uge  Sidjt  empfangen, 
Senn  bie  <£ifenfanft  e§  briicft?! 
©err,  ba§  lannft  3>u  nimmer  bulbenf 

ber  Sa()n  fic^  ficgenb  bfltyt, 
§  nm  be^  Stt^rannen  ©djnlben 
ine  Sa^rl)eit  untergeljt! 
©arum  rnft  ©td^  meine  ©timme, 
!Did),  bie  £tcbe,  emiglt^ 
§errr  ic§  rnf  T)ic^  nid)t  ^nm  ©rimmc, 
£>od)  aur  ^cttnng  rnf  ic^  £)td;! 

ber  jRebe  falfdje  ©latte 
tierfitfjrt  fie  ber  X^rann, 
6  fie  felber  ban'n  bie  ettiife, 
So  ben  ©etft  er  fned^ten  !ann! 
Unb  id)  fetje  e^  mit  gfyawvn, 
Sie  bag  bdfe  Serf  getingt, 
So^er  Ijeben  fid)  bie  aKauern, 
Xiefer  ftets  bie  ^enfd)l)eit  finft. 
Gluten  fiel)t  fie  tt)re  Snnben, 
®od)  311  flagon  toagt  fie  faunt, 
£)enn  ber  D^ntt)  ift 
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Unb  bte  grettjeit  nrirb  gum  £ranm  ! 

laffen  fie  gefcfyetyen, 
fie  Sfttmrob^  ©eigel  quaf, 
llnb  fo  lang  fie  e3  fcerfteljen, 
JBleibt  fern  SBort  ftet*  if)r  $efel)I  ! 
$a,  fo  lang  fie  e3  t)erfte^en, 

fetn  Sort  ba3  @!lat)enbanb, 

§err  in  ^cinen  §b'I)en, 
u'«  tntt  mac^f  ger  ©anb  ! 
fret  bte  90^enfcf)enfee(e, 


fallen  bie 

Unuerftanben  an  ba3  £)^r  ! 

T)a6  em  geiftlo§  leered  Stdnen 

^De^  £l)rannen  9^ebe  fei, 

9)txad)t(o§  bleibet  bann  ifjr 

X)ann  finb  £)eine  2J?enfd)cn  fret!"  - 

Unb  Slbraljam  fiet)t  bte^  ^rciben, 
et)'  burcf)glitl)t  fetn  §eq: 
r  fo  fann  e^  ntmmer  btetben!" 
er  bebenb  {)immdtt)art§.  - 


V. 

'  ein  finnt)ern)irrenb  ©aufen 
bcr  njilbbemegten  (2d)aar? 
(Smpornng  SSeilen  braufcn 
bent  ^3(an  t)on  @cl)tnear! 
@otte$  X^roneSftattc 


Unb  gebrodjen  h)arb  bie 
Unb  bie  @!(at)en  mnrben  frei  ! 
3a,  gerettet  trarb  bie  @eele, 
!Dcnn  gefdjtoffen  tft  i^r  £l)or, 
Unb  e§  1)  alien  bie  23efel)(e 
llntjerftanbcn  an  ba§  D^r!  — 
SJ^it  bent  ^errtf(^  l)arten  SBorte 
Xreibt  ber  SSogt  ben  ©flatten  an/ 
ttoll  ©taimen  bleibt  am  £)rte 
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ftarr  ber 
SBarb  ber  ©emerge  gctfteSirre? 
@inb  e3  Sorte,  bte  er  fortdjt? 
grember  Saute  bunt  (SJenrirre  - 
Sttfo  for  ad)  fetn  SBater  nidjt! 
©tarr  unb  foracfyloS,  ofyne  SBtUen, 
©tct)t  ber  (Sttooe  nod)  am  Ort, 

ben  ^3efcl)(  erfitUen, 
Dcrfteljt  er  ni^t  ba^  Sort!  - 


fremb  bent  $ogte  tontr 
entfotnnt  fi^  3ungenfe{)be, 

Sort  ba$  grembe  I)b'^nt! 
Unb  ber  @etgel  Sutt)  »ttt  bcimpfcn 
!Der  entporten  @!(at>en 
;Da  entbrennt  ein  ^ei6e 

ftetgt  bie  tt)t(bc  g(ut()  ! 
tnit  fiiljnem  §crrfd)erblt(fe 

ber  (Sdjtffer  auf  ba§  3J^eei> 
Senn  e$  bicneub  feincnt  ©litde 
9M)ig  tragt  bie  i^aften  fd)Wcr  - 
$(ber  mnn  gn  {d^ent  ^Baumen 
§eu(enb  ber  Drlan  e5  ruft 
Senn  e^  §errt  in  totlbem  ©dia'umen 
<Sd)iff  unb  @eemann  in  bie  ®ruft  - 
!3}a  crfagt  ben  ©Differ 
ber  grauenuotlen 
im  ftotjen  Ueberl)eben 
l5  @flat)tn  fi(^  gebad)t! 
fa]3t  ber  bletdje  ©djrerfen 

(Sdjcrgcn,  toilbcr  (Sturm 
Secft  bie  Sogen,  fie  bebecfen 
£)en  ^t)rannen  unb  ben  Sljurm!  - 
Sa$  ber  ^ned)t  t)at  aufgeridjtct 
Unter  pattern  ©etBef^ang, 
SBtrb  torn  freien  i^ann  tocrntdjtet, 
ift  ber  ®efd)id)te  ®ang! 
marb  ber  @ieg  errungen, 


llnb  bte  3ftenfd)en  ttmrben  fret, 
£)od)  ba3  33anb,  ba§  fie  nmfd)(nngen, 
9ttj3  auf  immcr  ba  ent^tnei  ! 
griper  fyerrfdjt,  tm  Seltenreidje, 
2Bo  ber  lUtenfd)  ben  SDtefdjen  fanb, 
(Sine  ©pradf  bte  trante,  gteidje 
£)ie  bte  ©erjen  eng  Derbanb  ! 
(Sine  ©pradje,  gottcrforen 
5I(§  ber  ?iebe  Unterpfanb  - 
llnb  fie  ging  fofort  uertoren, 
Sie  ber  erftc  $rieg  entbrannt  ! 
Unb  e^  tljeilet  fid)  in  Atrnppen, 

einft  etne  3Jicnfrf)l)eit  tuar, 

t)erfd)ieb;nen 

fie  a 

Unb  5lbral)am  —  ticferfdjitttert 
4Blicft  ben  3ic^ettben  er  nad): 
W3ttfo  ift  ba«  ^eer  jcrfpUttcrt, 
llnb  e^  trennt  fic^  ^Sad)  um 
<Se(ber  fyab'  id)  e^  erbeten, 
'Dod)  e§  tear  ba§  ^trafgeridjt 
Settling  nnr  an3  Xobe^ndt^e 
^Bletbeu  a(fo  fann  e§  nid)t! 
Xanfcnb  3un9e^  Wuf  bte 
Unb  bte  2ftenfd)t)eit  niarb  gct^ctlt, 
T)urd)  ba^  Sort,  ba$  i  cf)  bertiinbe, 
SBcvbe  nun  ber  9iiB  ge^eitt! 
!De^  Xt)rannen 
§at  getfjetlt  bie  ein'ge 
®(anb'    nnb   gmfyeit  follen  fitljnen 

bie  Xrjraunet  t^erbrad)! 
i  ber  greiljett  tjeifgem 


2Berb;  e^  ftar  bem 
Setdje  ^prac^e  ©ott  erfc^nf. 
3ief)et  t)in  gn  ^ampf  nub 
3ur  ©efc^idjte  ernftent  Spiel, 
tnnf3  ber  (Sieg  geUngen 
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Unb  erreid)e~t  nn'rb 
(5$  toerfyallt  ba$  nn'lbe  ©aufcn, 
(§3  gerftreuet  fid)  bie  @d)aar, 
Xicfe  (Stille  folgt  bent  33raufcn 
n  bem  *lcm  Don 


3>amb  ttn&  feme  $  eft  en 

Der  ;£  angerfitrfr,  bcr  ^rte 


9  git  gelb, 
u  fdjiUjcn  mtt  ber  madjt'gcn 


@r  lampft  mtt  SWut^  cr  Iftmpft  mtt 
Unb  ba(b  ift  nun  ber  ©teg  gebradjt, 
5Bte  ftolj  auc^  bort  bie  gatjnen  tueljn, 
3^m  fann  ber  geinb  nidjt  njtberftcljn. 

X)od)  fiefy',  etn  5Inbrer  gretft  il)n  an, 
5Dcn  er  nic^t  leidjt  bcfiegen  fann: 
T)e«  ^'ampfe^  ©lutl),  ber  @onne 
(Si'scugt  in  ifym  be§  !Durfte^  Qual. 

ff§a,"  ruft  er,  ,,foft  im  ^eiFgen  $rteq 
X)er  geinb  entininben  mir  ben  @teg; 
(Sin  Stropfen  au§  ber  Qnefle  rein. 
Unb  ^ni)tn  nnb  ©teg,  o  ®ott,  finb  £)ein!" 

•^ie  Onelle  riefelt  frifd)  nnb  !(ar, 
!Dod)  ftcljt  baDor  ber  getnbe  ©djaar; 
(g§  fitt)ret  bnrd)  ber  ©peere  Salb, 
'Der  Seg  gnm  Saffer  rein  nnb  fait. 

Unb  tt>ie  ber  ^onig  fprad)  ba«  Sort, 
'Da  madien  Drei  fid)  frill  com  Drt, 
oie  trcnnen  fid)  bom  ^riegert)anf, 
Unb  nefymen  nad)  bem  Ouell  ben  Saitf. 

Unb  jefet  finb  fie  bem  getnbe  na^, 
Sie  jfiljer  ^Itfc  bait*  l)ier,  balb  ba, 
Sie  Iid)ten  fic^  mit  (Scfynjert  nnb  (Speer, 
Den  Seg  gnm  Quell  burd)^  geinbe§^eer. 
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£>er  (Sine  fyiilt  ben  ©elm  je|t  bar, 
Hub  fiillet  i()tt  tnit  Staffer  flar, 
Unb  nunmefyr  fampfcn  fie  mit  ©lite!,, 
£)en  Seg  to  £ager  fid)  guritcE  . 

Unb  mtt  bcm  foftbaren  ®etwnn 
@ie  treten  frofy  gum  $onig  Ijin: 
,,£)a  ntmm,  o  gerr,  erbeittet 
Sir  aafylten'S  e^r(id)  mit  bem 


!Da  ntmm  unb  trtnf  wtb  werbe  ftarf, 
Unb  arn'  mit  beiner 


mb,  ber 


$ontg  nimmt  ben  §e(m  ftoty  on, 
Unb  b(icft  bcmegt  Don  2ftann  gn  9J?anti. 
@tatt  bag  ben  Xranf  ^nm  3Kunb  er  fiiljrt 
©priest  nnn  ber  ©errftfjer  tief  geriil)rt: 

„$$  Iofd)e  ntc^t  b 

meincr  §elben  eblcm 
u  fjctltg  ti)o()(  ift  biefc 

'  baran  fic^  lab'!" 


@r  Icerte  aue  mit  Sei()egrn6 
£)en  STranf  t)or  ©ott  aid  €>J)fergujj  — 
Unb  gtng  bann  I)  in  unb  farnpft  mit 
Unb  Stoppelfteg  brac^f  i^m  bte 


bem  Dtpan 
bes  Karaitcn  UTofes  ben  Zlbrabain  aus 


1Mb  JlB. 

O  ftaune  nidjt  ob  ©teflung  unb  ob  Sage, 
Senn  fyod)  ber  9tieb're,  tief  ber  §of)e  ftetjt! 
!Die  Selt,  fie  gletcfyet  gan3  genau  ber  Sage, 
So  SeidjteS  fteigt  unb  (SdjtoereS  abindrii?  gc()t, 
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pie  £uttber  bes 

Senn  be$  £age3  $tnber  treu(o$  an  bir  fyanbeln, 
Scnn  fie  tttdtjdj  greube  bir  in  ©cfymeq  uermanbeln, 
§arre  feft  cnf  ©ott  unb  fci  ntd)t  forgbet'lommen  — 
Dimmer  fdjaben  tan  i^r  @el)en  unb  i^r  ^ommen; 
2>nnba«®utc,twe  ba^@^Umme  Meibt  nid)t  fie^en, 
®ott  iff  §,  ber  bcfiet)(t  fern  ^ommcn  unb  fein  ©efyen. 


fam  gur  <Stabt  unb  bad)f,  ba  finb  id)  fictjer 
fanb  id)  talte  23o3l)ett  nur  unb  nrilben  £r 

fagt,  e^  fyaufen  SBoIf  unb  ^omen  graufam  In'c! 

ic  ^affen  grembe,  barum  nenn'  ic^  —  §unbc  fie. 


bir 

£)er  fetc^ten  XI)oren 
®ubtft  ber  ®onig 
@ie  finb  ber  £necf) 
(Sic  fallen  I)in  ^u  §auf 
SSor  beine^  SHennerS  8auf ; 
!Du  lebft  ber  9todjwelt 
SBenn  fie  tjcrgcffen  finb. 


3d)  fprad)  ;;ur  SHofe  ati  ber  ^iebften 

O,  fd^ftcl  bein  Slug',  fonft  fdjam1  id)  mid)  ber  8uft; 
?icbd)en  fdjlummert,  bod)  bu  fdjcmft  mid)  an, 
id)  bcfd)dmt  ben  ^ug  nicl)t  gebcn  farm. 

£),  fiiffe  nur,  fprad)  fie  mit  buff  gem  §au(i); 

©eljeimnig  nwfyren  ift  ber  9?ofen  -53raud). 

SD^ein  ®uft  unb  meine  53liitljc  fd)tt)a'nbcn  ^in, 
bie  l?iebe  ic^  mit  fd)nobcm  (Sinn. 
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Slftir  iff  6  fjolje  ©jr*,  bag  id)  ber  Wiener  beta; 
9ftir  iff  3  fitgeS  ©IM,  bog  bu  ber  gerrfdjer  mem. 
<Bie  bit  natf)  metnem  ^Bitten  btft  ber  §err  fo  redjt, 
beincm  Sttten  lag  mid)  fcin  ber  red)te  ®ned)t. 


ber  5Inbrer 
Unb  nur  Me  3D^ange(  auf^ubeden  ftrebt, 
3ft  hue  ©efcfjmeig,  ba^  l)eile  (Stetlen  flteljt 
Unb  ft^wclgcnb  nur  Don  off  neu  SSunben  Icbt. 


1)it  wtllft  mein  33udj  ?    SScrfrf)onc  mid)  ! 
^Bitc^crborgett  ^affc  id). 
53ud)  tft  bie  ©eliebte  mein  — 
nid)t  nieggeborget  fein. 


I 

n^erbe  blag,  wenn  icf)  fie  fcfyau, 

rot^et  tief  fid]  bi3  j 

ftrb'mt  metn  ttJeidjenb 
n  iljr  ®efid)t  bie  ^Rolenglnt. 
II. 

^(are  luirb  einft  boc^  getriibt, 

tauf^t,  uia§  ^offenb  nrir  geliebt; 
33ertrrter  in  be3  Xrug§  ©enni^I, 

7  Dor  taufdjenb  $'offen  bein  @cfiU) 
bie  uor  un§  auf  ber  grenbenflnr, 


(Stott  bemigt  be§  grauen  gaupteS  Sotjn 
Unb  entfagen  tft  be^  £eben$  ^ron'. 

CDtefe  jreet  (Scbic^te  gc^orcn  bent  ffatifcn  Radhi  BiUah,  ©oljn  bc-S  Mobtadher,  20te\ 
ilatif  au3  bom  §auje  ber  8tbaffibcn.  Unter  ifym  war  bie  9D?ad)t  be§  ftatifmt^nml  gefunten 
unb  bttvc^  bie  ©cfyulb  fcincr  SBorjanger  auf  bie  einjclncn  ©ou»erncure  itfcergangcti.  (Sr  felfcft 
bcgtng  ben  g-eljlcr,  ba§  Slrnt  be§  95ejiratc6  afijuy^affcn  unb  bafiir  cincm  SD?tlttatr  bte  D6erauf^ 
ftcfyt  ber  9icgierung8angelegenl)eitcn  untec  bera  £itd  Emir  Alomra,  oterfter  ftomntanbant/ 
jii  uBertragen.  CDa3  jmeite  ©ebidjt  ift  ein  ISiIb  ber  Xroftloftgfeit  jeiner  Cage,  (Sr  ftarb  329  a,  $. 
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in. 

SDurd)  £)un!e!  jte()t  mein  Siebfter  fyer, 
O  fcfc  bid),  grcunb,  mein  §erj  ift  fd)fter; 
£)u  fommft,  mein  SHjeurer,  immerbcir 
Bet  Tcacfjt  unb  fiirdjteft  ntdjt  ®efaf>r! 

,,2Ber  lortnf  mein  Scben  ncljmen  audj  ? 

3)ie  Sieb'  natjm  (angft  mir  @eeP  itnb  §aud)!" 

CDtefcS  93oIf3Iteb  tfyeitt  J.  D.  Carlyle  mit;  er  fcat  eg  won  David  Zamir  cm§  33agbafc,  bet 
i^m  Xejt  unb  TOdobie  mttt^eilte. 

IV. 

3d)  tannte  nte  be^  Sluge^  glammengriff, 

Si*  Jener  9^uf  erfc^allt:  ^u  (Sdjiff,  gu  @(^iff  !- 

@ie  fprad)  gum  2lb[d)icb,  bod)  bie  ©timme  brid)t, 

Unb,  tua^  fie  frfjludjjtc,  id)  tierftanb  e^  nit^t; 

@ie  neigte  fic^r  ttmfa§t  gum 

(So  fdjlinget  f3eP^i)r  um  ^e 

@ie  le^rt  fid)  toeg  unb  fagte  ttjrcinerfticft: 

„£>  ^citf  i(^  nimmer,  ntmmer  bid)  erbttcft!" 

®te?er  Sltf^tebSgru^  tft  won  Abu  Mohammed,  er  fang  tfm  tor  bent  ftalifen  Wathek, 
jftngftem  @ot)ne  Harun  Al-Easchids  Cgeft.  232  a.  $3.)  (Sr  mac^te  folcfyen  Ginbtucf,  ba^  tbm 
Wathek  fetnen  2KanteI  unb  100,000  S)tr6em§  gafc. 

V. 

^:in  fro^ee  5lug'  unb  grob 

9ft  Iteber  mir  al3  (Seibentanb; 

'Die  §itttc,  b(o£  bcm 
Ueber  ate  ba§  ftolgc 
Jung'  Earned,  ba^  fecf  fid)  baumt, 
,  golbge3aumt; 
©cbcll, 

2116  Xambourinen  raufd)enb  ^el(; 

Unb  mcine^  (Stammc$  fd)(id)ter  SJ^ann, 

21(5  fret>c(mutl)'ger  @cmf!umpan. 

®ieye§  ©ebtt^t  rcirb  ber  Maisuna,  Softer  bc3  Dehdal  au§  bem  ©tatnme  Calab,  ber  na^ 
Abulfeda  wegen  ber  Sfieinfyett  jeine§  'SiatcftcS  unb  tncgcn  bcv  3a^  feiner  SDicfytcr  nam^aft 
tear.  9?o(^  fet;r  jung  ^eirat^ete  fte  ben  iJaltfen  Mowiah,  bo^>  ber  ©lanj  ton  Sama^tuS  er= 
fefcte  t^r  bie  einfat^en  greufeen  *>«  SSiijlc  n:i^t.  3§re  ©efii^le  au^ertc  fie  im  ®e^ang,  ben  fie 
Itebte  unb  ubte,  »venn  fie  ftdj  adein  JDdljnte.  UngtutfU^cr  SBeife  bclauf:I;te  Mow:ah  fie,  al3 
fie  o&ige  3cilcn  fang;  er  fce^og  ben  frcoflmut^t«3cn  <2auf!urnpan  ber  Ie£ten  3e^e  auf  ft(^  un^  'n 
feinem  3°';ne  »erfttefj  er  fie  font  §ofe.  @te  na^m  ifjven  Go^n  Jezid  unb  gtng  nacfj  §Jemen 
unb  fc^rte  nti^t  nad)  1)ama§fuS  jurutf  Bi»  Jezid  jum  2;^rone  gelangte. 


1)  2Ibtt>arte  unb  &ufu>arts.  Jebam.  63.  (8ettc  8.) 
'DiogeneS  t)on  £aerte,  33nct)  1,  lap.  4  er^a'tyl!,  (£l)iton  fyabe  ju  fagen 
geppegt:  ,,3ftan  miiffe  eine  befdjeibene  grait  nut  magiger  2{n3ftat* 
tung  nel^men,  bag  man  nidjt  ftatt  einer  @attin  eine  §errin  in3 
befomme!" 


2)  Die  Ciige.  Sota  35.    (Seite  8.)     lefynlid)  fagt 
foftomuS  JU  Sftatl):    "Concessum  est  diabolo  interdum  vera 
dicere,  ut  niendacium  suum  rara  veritate  commendet  !  "    „(£# 
ift  bcm  Xeufel  erlaubt  ^uroetlett  bte  2Ba^rl)eit  311  fageu,  bamit  er 
burd)  bag  -53i§^en  2Saf)rl)ett  fetne  ^itge  empfe^Ie!" 

3)  DCS  Ciigners  Strafe.    Baba  bathra  21.     (^eite  9.) 
.  35  eqa^lt  Don  2(efop,  a(^  er  ctnft  gefragt  iDurbe,  tt)e(d)en 

bie  £iigner  ^aben,  ba  antmortete  er:  "Ut  eis,  etiam  cum 
vera  dicunt  fides  non  habeatur."  ff!Da6  man  tfynen,  fetbft  tt)enn 
fie  2Baf)rI)eit  fprecfjen,  nic^t  glaubt." 

4)  Pie  Cefyre.     Nedar  55  a.,  Erubin  54  a.     (Seite  9.) 
(§S  tuirb  btefcr©ebanfc  au«  ^um.  21,19  rura  nnlDD  abgelettet, 
ber  Drtname  n:no  tutrb  ()ier  begriffUcf)  gefagt  al%  ,, 
tDoruntcr  bte  ©otteSlefjre  tjerftanben  iDtrb:    ff3Son  ber  Sitfte 
©eft^enfe."    S)ie  SBiifte  foil  fytcr  ba§  53ilb  ber  'Demntl),  ber  3n^ 
gdngticfjfeit  fein.    £)er  SluSbrucf,  ber  biefe^  53ilb  crfltirt,  Darirt  in 
Erub.  *ft  ^un  fent^  w^te  jeber  betritt",  in  Nedar  ^ipDi 

^D1?  »bie  jebcm  off  en  ftef)t",  —  nr6o  V"1^  '^a^  faIS 
ebenfad^  eine  Sc^cicfjnimg  fitr  bie  2Bitfte  unb  t)on  bicfem  ntmmt 
^lining,  lib.  31  c,  7,  ba3  ^3tlb  fitr  bcnfelben  ©cgenftanb:  "Terra 
quae  gignit  salem,  nihil  aliud  gignit,  sic  ingenia  fcecunda  in 
literis,  in  cseteris  fere  rebus  non  perinde  valent."  ,,($in  -53oben, 
tne((i)er  ©al^  eqeugt,  bringt  nic^t§  5Inbere§  ^eroor,  a(fo  em  ©eift 
frnd)tbar  in  ber  2Btffenfd)aft,  intrb  in  anbern  X)ingen  nidjt  ebenfo 
uiel  taugen";  bemna^  mare  ber  (Sinn  unferer  (SteHc:  28er  t)on  bem 
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ber  Scl)rc  ntcfjt  Qcmj  unb  an^fcfyfteftlid)  abforbirt  n)irb,  ber 
nnrb  fie  ntcfyt  erreicfjen. 


5)  ^orfcfyen.  Erubin  65  a.  (©ettc  9.)  (gra$mn3  $lpopl)l.  8 
eqafylt  Don  ©copeHanuS,  ber  bie  9?ad)t  feinen  @tubtcn  tt>ett)te,  er 
fyabe  einen  bem  nnfrigen  aljnticfyen  griedjifdjen  (Sprite^  im  SWunbc 

(jefit^rt  :    ffcJ  vv£l     dv    ye    Srf  itXeitfroy  tiotpiaS  JJ.ETEXEI$ 

*etSv.»    „£)  furttja^r  9ca^t!    Qn  fitft  bte 
fiaberm  an  ber  SBei^eit  ber  ©fitter!" 


6)  gcit  unb  (geiegen^ett   Aboth  4,3.    (^ette  9.) 

ber  nicfyt  fetne  @tunbe  I)at;  ber  grie^ifdje  ^omtfer  fagt 
in  bemfelben  ©tnne: 

(f7JoAAoi)5  6  naipo1-,  avdpaS  OVH  OVTO&  TtoiEi." 

ff33iele  ma^t  bte  ©elegenfyeit  sn  aKanncrn,  bie  e§  ntc^t  niaren;" 
nnb  lein  £)in<5,  ba^  ntc^t  fetnen  Ort  Ijat;  berfelbe: 

j/^Q?  jusya  TO  fjiiupbv  k6riv  kv  Kcap<S  doSe'r." 

grog  it)trb  bo^  ^(eine,  ttenn  paffenb  Ort  nnb  ®e(egenl)eit." 

7)  Beft^fucfjt.    Sota  9  a.    (vgcite  10.)     5le^nlt(t)  fprid^t 
ber  grtedjifcfye  ^omtler  ^teritber  an§: 


nanov 

'Oz  ye   SehorrsS  Ttpo6Xafif.lv   rd  rear 
">ATtoTvy^dvov6i  TToAAaVz? 
Td  drj  i'Sia  itpo6rivsa6i  rots 


,,£)ie  ^Befifefnc^t  tft  fitr  ben  3Jienft^en  ba$  grogte  Itebel 
^iejenigen,  bie  nad)  frembem  ®nte  ftreben, 

©offnung  tdnfc^t  fie  jitmetft,  nnb  fie  fefcen 
ba§  frembe  ©nt,  ba^  eigne,  ina^  fie  fyaben." 


8)  Dcr  Ce^rer.  Baba  Mezia  33  a.  (Scitc  10.)  £)te 
begriinbet  babnrd)  bie  ©at^nng,  bag  man  ba§  fcerlorene 
©nt  Dorerft  bem  ^efjrer  nnb  bann  bem  S3atcr  l)eimbringen  miiffc. 
^(ntard),  im  l^eben  Keranber'^,  er3a^(t  toon  biefem,  er  fet  bem 
$(riftotele$,  bem  er  a(^  ®nabe  gar  (Srjtc^img  antoertraut  luar,  nut 
flvojjter  ©od)ac^tnng  nacf)gegangen;  ffbenn"r  fagte  er,  ,,er  ^abe  itjm 
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ntd)t  tt>entget  a(3  fetnem  23ater  $u  banfen;  bem  $ater  oerbanfe  er 
ben  5lnfang  femes  gebcns,  bem  &fjrer  aber  ben  $nfang  r  e  dj  t  ju 
leben." 


9)  2lrmut.  Baba  Kama.  95  a.  (@eite  10.)  £)er  (S 
will  fagen,  baft  ba§  SBenmgtfein  arm  gu  fetn,  nteberbrucfenb  auf 
ben  Airmen  nnrlt.  (ginen  $er3  be^fetben  .^nfyalts  lefeu  loir  bei 
bem  griecfyifcfyen  ^omifcr  : 

"UpoS  attavra  d£iA.6$  6  TtevijS  edrl  Ttpdy^iara 
Kal  TtdrraZ  avrov  uar  a  (ppovf.lv  KafifidveiJ* 

ngitrdjtfam  ^n  {ebcm  Untcrnc^men  ift  ber  Slrme, 
!Denn  tmmcr  f)alt  er  fid)  t>on  2{(Ien  t)eract)tet!" 


10)  Die  Kcbe  bcs  5d?mer5es.  Bababathral6b.  (@.  11.) 
2Btrb  abgelcttet  cms  Job.  34.  ,,^ob  fpridjt  ofjne  $ewugtfein  unD 
feine  SBorte  ftnb  o^ne  SScrnunft."  T)arauf  fagt@ott,  ib.42,:  ,,3^1- 
l)abt  ntd)t  fo  ri;I;tig  iiber  mid)  gefprod)en,  tote  mctn  T)iener  3ob," 
(feine  3rrtpmcr  ftnb  fctncm  ttrilben  @(^tncrgc  gugufdjrcibcn.)  <Sc* 
nefa  in  ben  ^rooerbten  focjt:  "Animo  dolenti  nihil  oportet 
credere  etiam  innocentes  cogit  mentiri  dolor!"  ,,£)cm  trau^ 
ernben  ©emitttje  mnjs  man  9^id)t§  glauben,  benn  felbft  ben  tin- 
|d)n(btgen  not^tgt  ber  ed^mer^  ^i'tgen  ab!" 


11)  Cifcfygenoffen.    Synhedr.     (Sette  11.)    2Btr  fittjren 
l)ier  au^  (Scncfa  (Sjrtft.  2  etnen  5Iu§fprud)  an,  ber  btcfen  ^Braitdj 
red)tfertt0t:     "Ante  circumspiciendum  est  cum  quibus  edas 
et  bibas,  quam  quid  edas  et  bibas."    ^uerft  mnjt  bu  bic^  um3 
fefjen  mtt  inem  unb  bann  erft,  tt>a^  bu  effen  unb  trinfen  anrft!" 

12)  Kru$  unb  Krieg.      Baba  Mezia  59  a.      (©cite  11.) 
(S$  ift  eiue  traurtge  SSaljvfyctt,  ber  biefcS  ©pridjiuort  2luebrucf  uer= 
letl)tr  ber  SKangel  ift  ein  gefaljrficfyer  gcinb  be^  §au^frieoen^. 
SBifctg  tnirb  c^  Don  bem  ^abbincn  an  ^f.  141,14  angele^nt: 
•?|XP2EP  D^n  2^n  c^l^  T|^33  C^n    ,,3^  betner  ©ren^e  iuatte 
griebcn  —  fo  (ange  be^  SKei^en^  gctt  bic^  fatttget." 

13)  Diebe.    Cholin  27  a.     (©cite  11.)    @«  locrbcn  ba  bie 
S^arfer  unj  aid  befonber^  biebtfd)  bargeftcUt.     Nehar  pekod  unb 
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Pumbadita  ftefyen  in  berfelben  Sfteifye.  ,,3Benn  einer  au$  Pumba- 
dita  nut  btr  gcl)t,  bann  U)edif(e  bie  §crberge"  (ba$  er  bid)  nicfyt 
nad)t#  befteljte);  bte  gro§te  SStrtuofitat  totrb  ben  SKarfcm  gitgc- 
fdjrieben,  fie  ftefjlen  bte  ,3fil)iie  au^  ^em  SD^unbc  be$  ©efii^tett.  - 
Hii$  bte  &)bter  erfreueten  fid)  btcfeS  fdjonen  9?ufc3.  ^ra^mu^ 
fii^rt  eine  gried^tfdje  9?eben§art  an;  toenn  tm  §aufe  etma^  geftof)* 
fen  tnurbe,  bann  fagte  man:  "Av86s  r-ffv  %vpav  fxieitis.'7  ,,(£in 
^i)ber  I)at  bte  X^iire  gefdjloffen."  Sett  ber  ^l}bcr  nte  bte  £jjiire 
eine^  §aufe§  fd)(o§,  o()ne  etwa^  gefto!)(en  gu  l)aben.  5Iud)  bte 
5lrginer  toarcn  a(^  £)iebe  bcrit^ttgt.  ©niba^  fii^rt  ,,argit»tfd)e 
Diebe"  al§  ftel)enbe  &tebeneart  an. 


14)  <gur  Un5ett.  Jalkut.  (Seite  11.)  ©o  fpridjt  ber 
3J?onb  311  ©ott  nat^  f  einer  53erf(etuerung:  ,f$Ba$  ti)irb  man  mid) 
neben  ber  <Sonne  braudjen!"  -Die  9Jebcn§art  ift  fprid)it)ort(id)  fitr 
ettraS  Ueberflitffige^  Tertullian  Prov.  119:  "Lucernam  in  me- 
ridie  accendere."  tlgtt  E)^ittag  eine  $cqe  an^unben."  Aposto- 
lius  pag.  125:  "Av^vov  ev  juetfifjufipia  artTEiS",  irtirr)  iv  naipop 

(a  Ttotovrroor  n»    ,,^)u  Qebraudjft   am   9}^tttag  eine 
",  fagt  man  Don  benen,  bie^tnja^  gur  unpaffenben  £tit  tfjun. 


15)  Das  Ceben.  Jebam.  Jalkut  181  c.  ((Sette  11.)  2(n 
Prov.  6,23:  ff!De*  Sebcn^  2Beg  ift  ftrnfenbe  ^ncfjtigung"  tutrb 
trgenbiDo  tm  3Jctbrafd)  bte  ^Bemerfung  gclniipft:  ^yn  n^>  ""Tl  ^ 
^2  H^  ^ID1  ,,SBenn  bit  leben  icillft,  im'tlft  bu  ^d)mcr3en."  £)ie 
biefe§  (Srfal)rung^fa^e^  n>trb  ber  bei  SScitem  groove 
il  ber  i'ebenben  beftatigen;  ber  gried)tfd)e  $omtfer  britift  biefen 
©ebanlen  befthnmter  au§:  "'OVK  e6n  fiior  svpsi 

Seben  ift  bet  9^iemanbcm  ^n  finben. 


16)  Die  red?tcn  £el?ren.  Jebam.  Jalk.  181  c.  (©cite  12.) 
(£$  tt)irb  biefer  ©ebanfe  gehiityft  an  H.L.  7,10:  ,,2)etn  ©lauben  ift 
ipie  ber  gnte  SSetn,  ber  meinem  grennbe  gel)t  311  ^cd)t,  ber  fd)n)at^= 
^aft  macfyt  bie  i^tppen  ber  'Sd)lnmmernben.w  Unter  ,,2Bein"  t>er= 
ftel)t  bte  2(gaba  wbtc  Seljre",  unter  ,,^cl)lummernbcn"  bte  £obten; 
,,ber  $Bein  mad)t  bercbt  bie  Xobten"  in  i()ren  £el)ren  lebt  t^r  ®e= 
bad)tni§  fort,  fprtdjt  i()r  SJ^unb  gn  itnS.  ^(el)n(id)  fagt  (Stcero  im 
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1.  33nd)e  tiott  bctl  ^fltcfyten:  "Docti  non  solum  vivi  et  praesentes 
studiosos  discendi  erudiunt  atque  decent,  sed  hoc  idem 
etiam  post  mortem  monumentis  liter  arum  assequuntur." 
£)te  ©clefyrtcn  nnterrtdjten  nnb  belefyren  ntd)t  nnr  lebenb  unb  bie* 
fentflen  Sernbefltffenen,  bie  fie  t>or  fid)  Ijaben,  fonbern  fie  tfynn  ba$ 
burd)  tfyre  tmffenfdjaftltcfyen  £)enfmaler  and)  nad)  bem  £obe." 

17)  Cefyren  unb  Ueben.  Jebam.  63  b.  (8ette  12.)  @o 
fprad)  man  gn  otnton  ben  2lfat,  ber  bie  l)o^e  SSHcfytigtett  be^  &fy* 
ftanbc^  IjcrtJortjob,  felbcr  abcr  feine  v5i)e  ctngc^cn  luoltte.  sle^nitc^ 
fagt  (Seneca  Epist.  9  :  "  Quid  faciendum  sit  a  f  aciente  discen- 
dum  est!"  ,,3Ka§  man  tl)un  foil,  ba$  (ernt  man  ant  ^3cften  tiom 
Xfjuenben!  Unb  an  ctner  anbern  Stellc,  Epist.  35:  "Eum  elige 
doctorem  queni  magis  admireris  quum  videris  quam  quum 
audieris!"  /rT)en  enucil)(e  bir  gnm  ^eljrcr,  ben  bn  mcljr  bemun^ 
bcrft,  tncnn  bn  t{)n  fiel)ftr  al^  ujcmt  bn  tl)n  Ijorft!"  ber  bi^  bnrd) 
Xljaten  me^r  a(«  bnrd)  2Borte  bete^rt. 


18)     Dcr  Hacfybar.  Jebam.    (Sette  12.)   ^y  yw~\  ^21 
Yph  ttt  anbercr  gorm  ^anc^nma  nnb  Qaltnt  $n  H'oradj:  ,,2Bel)' 
bem  -53ofen,  iweljc  fetnem  9^ad)bar  !  §eil  bent  grommen,  fetnem 
9^ad)bar  @ei(!"  §eftob  in  ""Epya  uai  r^ispai'  fagt  :  ,,3o  utel  be^ 
Uebel  btetet  etn  bi)fer  ^adjbar,  tDte  Diet  ein  gtitcr  SSorttjeit  btetet; 
etnen  <Sdja^  I)at  gcfunben,  tuer  eincn  gutcit  9tad)bar  fanb  !"  Kob. 
serm.  35  er^aljlt  Don  XfyemtftofteS,  aid  cr  einft  etn  Sanbgnt  ber* 
laufen  hjollte,  befall  er  bem  2ln3mfer  Ijm^usufitgen:     "on  nai 
dyaSrov?  exet  yeirovas"  ta§  er  and)  gnte  9^ad)barn  I)abe!" 
Slip  }?W  21  tO   ^lantnd  tn  fetnem  Mercator  4,4: 

"  Nunc  ego  verum  illud  verbum  experior  esse  vetus  : 
Aliquid  mali  esse  propter  vicinum  malum  ! 

fe^c  tdj  etn,  lute  it?al)r  bad  alte  (Spridjwort  ift, 
ift  etiuad  ©c^Itmmed  nm  etncn  bojen 


Unb  Bab.  Kam.  92: 

K2"iD  ^p"?  «ain  nro 
bem  £)orn  wirb  ber  ^iirbid  c|C|d)(agcn. 
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19)  Der  Cob.  Jalkut  146  b.  (©cite  34.)    3)er  ©cbanfc, 
ber  I)ter  ber  beritfymten  33erurta,  ®attm  be$  bcritljmten  Dfabbi 
Oftetr  Dom  Sfttbvafd)  in  ben  OJ^unb  gelegt  ttrirb,  finbet  fic^  tifynlid) 
»on  ^(utardj  au^gc|prodjen:    ,,3l(fo  one  man  crborgtc^  ©c(b  gerne 
nnb  ittiltig  triebererftattcn  foil,  a(fo  mu§  man  bie  ©abe  bc§  £eben3, 
bie  iDtr  Don  ©ott  auf  33org  erljatten  ^aben,  ol)ne  ®fagen  wteber 
jnriUiftellen." 

20)  DCS  XDiffens  IDert^    Jalkut  II,  133.     (-©cite  36.) 
5let)nUd}e^  eqci()(t  S5itrut)tu«  im  5.  ^3u^e  Don  5Irifttpp.    liefer 
inarb  nad)  etnem  @d)tffbrttd)e  311  ben  9ft)obiern  Derfdjtagen,  er  gjng 
ba  inS  ©tjmuafium,  ^tett  ba  pf)tlo[opf)tfd)e  J)t^putationett  unb 
tuarb  retdjltd)  befd)en!t;  bie  ©efaljrten,  bie  fid)  gur  §eimrcife  an* 
fd)tcften,  fragten  i()urtDa3  er  ben<Setnen  fagen  laffe :  ,,@aget  il)nenw, 
fprac^  err  ,,fic  molten  iljreti  £inbcrn  fotcfye  ^Befi^t()itmer  nnb  D^etfe- 
mittel  mttgeben,  lneld)e   fie  auc^  an^  bem  @d)iffbrud)e  retten 
fb'nnten^ 


Pon 


DR.  ADOLF  HUEBSCH 


"He  speaks  even   if  dead. 


ie  bret  <&ntttbpfeifer. 


Hebe, 
gefyalten  am  Danffagun^stage,  29.  ZTopember,  {866. 


©eliebte  2lnbarf)ttge!  Sir  fyaben  uns  fyeute  fyier  feierlidj 
Derfammdt  Dor  bem  ^lugefidjte  unfere$  2Htoater$,  um  ifym,  betn 
©penber  alte$  ©uten,  au§  be3  ©er^ens  Xiefen  unfern  finbltdjen 
!Dant  3U  faqen,  filr  atle  Siebe,  §n(b  unb  Xr^te,  bte  er  un§  crioiefen 
^at  im  Saufe  bicfe^  3^^re^/  ^a6  w  un«  bcfdjit^t  unb  bcwa^rt  ^at 
in  unfcrm  l)au§(tdjen  Seben,  bag  er  mt$  mit  femem  Datcrltcfyen 
@c0cn  begfeitet  Ijat  in  unfcrm  off  cut  (id)  en  i^cbcn,  in  unfcrm  ftaat* 
tid^cn  Strfcn!  Sir  banfcn  tt)m  am  f)cutigcn  2:agc,  bag  er  unfrc 
©table  ^at  be»a^rt  toor  bofen  ^ranf^eiten,  unfrc  §ccrben  Dor 
(Seucfyen  unb  unfern  ^3oben  Dor  SDiirre  unb  llnfru^tbarfeit.  Sir 
banlen  i^m,  bag  er  biefcm  fcfyonen  tt»citcn  33atcrlanbe  ben  Sof)(^ 
ftanb,  ben  griebcn  unb  bic  gfreifyett  ungeffljmalert  unb  ttttDcrftirgt, 
frtfcf)  unb  blitl)cnb  beiDaljrt  unb  erfjattcn  Ijat!  - 

DA  mcine  ©cliebten,  tne(d)  ein  cr()abcner  unb  ertjcbenber  £ag  ift 
ba§,an  n)e(d)cm  cin  i*anb  Don  fedj^unbbreigig  @taatcn  cine  33e&olfe* 
rung  Don  natjcju  brcigig  9}?itlioncn  SO^cnfrfjcn,  burcl)  §erj  unb  <Seele 
Dereiuigt,  fit^  bcm  einigcn  unb  etnjtgen  ®ottc  im  anbad)ttgcn 
©cbete  gu^enbct!  SSon  cincm  fo(d)en  £age  mug  man  in  frommer 
SBegetfterung  mit  bem  ^falmiftcn  au^rufcn  w!Dicfcn  Xag  ^at 
ber  ©err  bcfdjteben,  tutr  to  often  jubctn  unb  un$ 
freucn  an  i^m!"*)  SBo^l  finbcn  luir  bicfcn  5Tag  in  lenient 
9Migion§bud)e  al'3  bcfonber^  feftltt^  bejetcfynet,  fein  ^alcnbcr  eincr 
bcfonbcren  ©laubcn^partci  ^ebt  feine  -^Bcbeutung  bcfonber^ 
aber  ein  SSoIf,  ba^  au§  bcit  ben  Derfd)iebenften 
beftdjt,  ba^  unter  ben  Derfdjiebenften  gormen  fcinen  ©ott  an* 
betct  unb  Derefyrt,  e^  ^at  fi^  emal)(t  unb  au^erlefen  bicfen  Xag, 
ber  leincm  ange^ort,  bag  er  2Uten  ange^ore,  bag  er  um  atte  $3e* 

*)Ps.  118,24. 
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ttofyner  btefeS  roeiten  SBaterfonbcS  ba3  fycilige  33anb  ber  SScrbrii* 
berung  fd/tinge,  bag  er  fie  Sltte  tiereinige  unb  einige  in  bem 
erfyabencn  33ettmgtfein:  ,,(Sinen  $ater  fyaben  unr  Me,  (Sin 
©ott  l)at  un$  erfcfyaffen,  ftarum  follten  ttrir  liebloS  tyanbeln,  ber 
ilftann  an  fetnem  33ruber!"*)  £)icfe£  ®efitt)l  ber  2ibf)angtgfeit 
Don  ciit  unb  berfelben  tt>e(tregicrenben  9ftad)t,  btcfc  Srfcnntni| 
eine3  gcmetnf(f)aft(i(i)cn  ©trcbend  nad)  ein  unb  bemfelbcn  3^e^e' 
btefe  rein  menfi^(icf)en  Dtegungen  unb  (Smpfinbungcn,  bie  Ijeute 
unfer  @erj  erfitllen,  fie  finb  e§,  bie  bicfcn  Xag  tnei^en  unb  Ijeiligen, 
fie  finb  c3,  weldje  unfer  ^eutige^  ©ebct  reinigen  unb  fiebenfadi 
(autern,  ba§  e$  emporfteige  gum  $errn,  filler  unb  fiil)ncnber  als 
ber  fiiijefte  2Beifyraud)  au§  ©aba,  al^  bie  bufttgftcn  tranter  Don 
@i(eab !  (Sin  folder  >Tag  ^eigt  un^  anna'fyernb  ba^  -Q3i(br  tt)ie  f)err= 
ltd)  er  tt)trb  fern,  jencr  Jrofte  t)erl)ei^ene  Xag,  an  njeldjem  fetn  iDtrb 
,,©ott  ein^ig  unb  fetn  97ame  einjig!"  **) 

SIber,  meine  ©eliebten,  irenn  e§  auc^  nicfyt  ber  ^eutige  2;ag  ift; 
ber  in  ben  ©(aubenSquclten  a(§  befonbcr$  feft(id)  bcgetc^net  it)irb, 
ba§  gan3c3:ttftitut,bie(5inric[)tung  nad)  einer  gemiffen  abgelanfenen 
^ertobe  eine  gett)eif)te  geter  ^u  fceranftalten,  auf  bag  fic^  ba^ 
gefammte  S3otf  fetnem  ©ottc  in  ^icbe  nnb  T)anf  anfdjlieje,  auf  ba§ 
ba^  93ol!  tin  9lationatgefiiI)Ie  fid)  beftarfe  unb  uerbinbe ;  biefe  (Sin^ 
rid)tung  ift  auf  bie  attefte  ®Iaitben^que(Ier  auf  bie  ©etfige  ©d)rtft, 
5uru^ufiil)ren.  ^le^nlic^  ben  £agen  'ber  Sod)en  fotgten  in  ber 
©ott=gebotenen  SSerfaffuncj  ^frael^  fed)^  2lrbeit$jaf)re  aufeinanber, 
ba§  ficbente  $atyf  ba§  ©c^emita*  ober  ^abbatljjaljr,  fd)(og  ben 
3t)llu3,unb  filr  biefen  3citabfcf)Iu6  eben  tr>ar  angeorbnet  eine  gro^e 
23erfamnt(ung,  an  lt)e(c^er  tt)etlne!)ntcn  follten  bie  DJMnner,  bie 
grauen  unb  bie  $htber,  ja  fetbft  bie  grembltngc,  bie  im  Sanbe 
njeitten!  auf  bag  fie,  in  banfbarer  (irmnerung  ber  tiergangenen 
2Bo()(tl)aten,  au«  bem  frommen  gotte^bienftltc^en  35ortrage  l)b'ren 
unb  lernen  foUtcn,  tt)ie  fie  fid)  burd)  tugenbljafte^  unb  glaubtge^ 
£eben  ber  Soljtt^aten  be§  §errn  fiir  bie  3ufunft  aiiirbig  ju  mad)en 
^aben.  V*) 

i'affet  un§  alfo,  geUebte  Inbadjtigc,  biefcr  alten  Ijeiltgen  ®pur 
folgen.  G*&  fei  biefe  gefteSftunbe  fitr  unS  nidjt  nur  eine  @tunbe 
be^  anbad)t§t)ol(en  ®ebete$,  fonbern  and)  eine  @tunbe  ber 


i  2,10.        **)Zachar.  14,0.         ***)5  Mos.  31,  10—13. 
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rung;  nadjbcm  an'r  fritter  bem^errn  unfcr  §eq  crfdjloffcn  in  Sob 
unb  *prei$  fitr  feme  ©nabe,  laffct  un$  nunmefjr  unfern  ®eift  cr* 
fcfyliejjcn  bem  fyetttgen  Sorte  feiner  Sftafynung;  laffct  un§  barncui) 
ftreben  311  erfennen,  tt>ie  ttnr  un3  at3  treue  unb  frommc  33urger  bie* 
fed  ^taateS  fetner  fcaterticfyen  §u(b  unb  giirforge  tnertf)  unb 
roiirbig  ^eigcn;  iaffct  un§  barnad)  fucfyen,  ben  Seg  ber  £ugenb  ju 
ermttteln  unb  ju  wanbetn,  benn  ,fXugenb  crtjebt  cin  SBotf,  ber 
9^attonen  ®rf)anbe  aber  ift  bte  @imbc!"  (Spr.  14,  34.)  (So  fci 
benn  btefe§  mtd)tige2Bort  be^  bib(tfd)en2BeifeuXe^t  unjver  Ijcuttgen 
^Bctvadjtung.  Sir  tnotien  finben,  bag  ber  SSblfcr  Xugenb  in  bretcn 
beftet)t,  meldje  ber  Seljrer  au3  ber  a^tfdjna*)  a(«  bte  ©rtmbpfetfer 
anerfennet,  auf  bencn  ber  ^Beftanb  ber  S03c(t  beru^et  unb  biefe  finb: 
1)  Sat)t^eit,  2)  9?ed)t  unb  3)  grieben. 

llnb  £)u,  o  ,Qcrr,fct  mit  un^!  fe:tbe  un^  X)ein  f^td)t  unb  £)etne 
0art)cit,  X)einen  ®ctft  unb  £)cine  SBa^r^ctt.    Hmen. 


I. 

SD3  a  I)  r  f)  e  i  t  . 

SOBaljrijctt  ift  ber  erfte  ©runb^fetlcr,  auf  ben  fid)  ftttfcet  ber 
ber  3ScIt,  unb  ber  ba  tragt  ba$  ©tild  unb  bte  ©rb'Je  ber  ^ationen! 
So  fid)  bte  33erl)altntffe  eine§  Sanbe^  auf  SBatjrlictt  grimben,  ba 
ftel)cn  fie  feft  unb  fidjer,  tno  fie  aber  getragen  roerben  t)on  Xrug 
nub  ga(fcl)l)eit,  ba  iDanfen  fie  gar  ba(b  unb  ftih^eu  jufammcn  ilbcr 
9?ad)t!  (S^  gilt  biefer  ®a^  uon  ben  poltttfdjen  fowo^t  tt)te  Don  ben 
(^(auben^uert)ci(tniffen.  @prcd)cn  tt)ir  jucrft  tion  ber  Sal)rl)eit  unb 
Sa^rtjaftigfcit  in  ben  potitifdjen  5Scrl)a'Itniffen. 

©cfc^gebung  unb  ^egterung  finb  bte  uncrlagltdjcn  33cbtngutv= 
gen  jur  Sot)(faf)rt  unb  ^um  ©ebeiljen,  ja  jum  bto^en  33cftanbc 
einee  33otfc§.  D^ne  ©efe^e  faun  c3  ^bdjftcnd  ungeorbnete  53anben, 
regcttofc  ©orbcn,  ntmmer  aber  SSotlerunb  ^ationen  geben!  So 
gebotcn  unb  Derbotcn  ift,  ba  ift  aucfy  SlttcS  erlanbt;  tno  aber 
crlaubt  ift,  ba  beljatt  bie  ro^e  ©cwalt  bie  Dber^anb,  ba  ift  ber 
•Sdjroadjcrc  fd)ityo^  |3rei§gcgeben  ber  Sitli'itr  unb  bem"  33eficbcn 
be^  ©tartern,  ba  tritt  gar  ba(b  ber  traurige  3;iftano  ™,  ben  bie 
3Wifd)na  fo  trcffltdj  !enn5eid)net:  f,T)cr  (Sine  \oill  ben  Slnbern 
tebenbig  tierfdjlingen!"**)  ^)a^  (SJefcfe  regelt  nub  ovbnct  bie  35cr* 


*)P.  Aboth  1,18.        **)Tbid.  Ill,  2. 
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Ijciftniffe  ber  (Staat§angel)origen,  e3  ift  ber  <Sd)u£  be3 
gegen  ben  (Starferen!  £)a3  ©e[ct3  abcr  bliebe  em  tobter,  bebeiu 
tungSlofer  48ud)ftabe,  luenn  e§  ba  nidjt  em  Organ  gabe,  ft>e(d)e§ 
eigen#  bajU  beftcltt  ift,  bariiber  gu  toadjen,  bag  bem  ©efe£e  bie 
gebitfyrenbe  ©ettnng  unb  33eac()tung  gu£f)eUu)erben,bag  e§  in  alien 
33egiel)ungcn  bc3  bitrgerltdjen  i^ebcn§  trcu  unb  geroiffenljaft  gefjanb- 
l)abt  unb  geitbt  luerbe,  unb  btefes  Organ  ift  bte  9?cgicrung!  ©c* 
feljgebung  unb  9?egiernng  finb  ^Beibe  baju  bar  um  ba$  53cbiirfni§ 
bc^  33olfc§  nacf)  georbneten  ^uftcinben  noKfommen  p  befriebtgen, 
nm  SoI)Ifaf)rt  unb  ©(itd  bed  ttotfrt  p  f^itfeen  unb  ^u  fidjern!  — 
33on  bem  SBolfe  aber  gilt  ber  fitter fdjc  Spruc^:  ,,2Bcnn  id)  ntdjt 
fiir  micl),  it>er  bann  fitr  mid)?"*)  !Dcm  £onige,  auf  feinem 
Xl)rone  ift  ba§  ©cbeil)en  feiner  !D^naftie,  bte  23ergroJ3enmg  feiner 
®au«mad)t  pmeift  bte  erfle  5Iufgabe,  bte  nac^fte  (Sorge;  bantm 
forgt  and)  ein  poHttfc^  reifeS  unb  miinbtges  S3o(!  fitr  be3  S3o(!e§ 
^Blitt^c  unb-  Stuff cfynwng  am  allcrbeftcn  felber;  barum  ge^ort  e5 
and)  gu  ben  foftbarftcn  9?cd)tcit  bc^  33ol!e§  in  feiner  gretljett  unb 
(Setbftanbigfeit  bie  banner  feine§  iBertrauend  gu  berufcn,  unb  bte* 
fentgen  gu  ©efetjgebcrn  gu  enDa^leit  unb  beni,cntgen  an  bie  ©pi^e 
ber  D^egterung  gu  ftellcn,  Don  tuetdjen  e3  bie  begritnbete  (Snnartung 
ba§  bc^  8<mbe$  SSoIjIfatjrt  unb  bc^  SSolfc^  ©litd  i^nen  erfte 
uub  I)od)ftc  Slufgabe  fetn  wcrbe!  —  £)a  nun  bet  biefem  fyoify 
tt>id)ttgcn  5l!te,  bet  ber  Slu^Ubung  feincS  foutjcraincn  9tec^te§,  bet 
ber  drumming  fitr  ©efefegcbung  unb  9tegierungr  ift  e3  guerft  unb 
guncidjft  bte  SBafyrljeit  unb  Sal)i1)aftig!eit,  bie  ba^  33otf  tm  luge 
beljatten  unb  im  ©ergcn  Ijegen  mn$,  ftcnn  bie  SaI)I  t)om  getnitnf^ 
ten  ©rfolge  gefront  fetn  fofl!  2BaI)d)ett  t)on  ber  etnen  unb 
Saljrljaftigfett  t)on  ber  anbern  Settc!  ®er  Saljler fet  fid) 
beffen  beinugt,  bag  mit  bem  28aI)Ired)te  bie  @ntfd)eibung  iiber  bad 
2Bof)(  be^  8anbe3  gum  Xtjeil  in  feine  §anb  gelegt  ift  unb  barum 
mug  aud)  feine  Safyl,  feme  t)on  niebern  felbftfitdjttgen  !0ftoti&en, 
bie  ma^re  leugerung  feiner  innerftcn  ©efinnung,  ber  unocrfalfi^tc 
2Iu§brutf  feiner  treuen  Ucbergeugung  fein.  ©ollcn  unr  burd) 
itbung  unferer  bitrgerltdjen  D^edjte  baS  Soljt  be^  ^anbe§, 
ber3D^itbitrger  forbern,  bann  mug  bte28al)rf)eit  unfer  Scttftern  fern 
auf  btefer  53a^n !  —  $n  ben  (gnt>al)Iten  ^tntr»teber  ift  e8,  fid)  gu  be* 


*)Ibid.  I,  14. 
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tt)df)ren  aid  Me  banner  ber  SBaljrfjafttgfeit.  £)ad  ©lite!  bed  £anbed 
fatten  bie  burger  im  2luge  bet  ifyrer  #3erufung,  bad  @lucf  bed 
i'anbed  foil  bad  fyocfyfte  ,3tel  ifyred  ©trebend  fern,  in  ber  (Srfiillung 
ifyred  23erufed,  in  ber  2luditbung  iljred  $mted!  2BaI)rl)eit  ift  ein 
©runbpfciler  berSeft,  SBafjrfyeitdltcbe  in  ber  ^olitif  ift  citi  ®runb= 
pfetler  ber  ftaatlicfyen  ?Bo^(f(Ujrt;  unb  ftenn  nrir  Ijeute  fyier  t>er^ 
fammeft  finb  Dor  bem  gerrn,  urn  Hjm  unfern  T)anl  ^u  fagcn  f itr  bie 
Srfolge,  bie  tnir  int  £aufe  btcfcd  3al^re^  ntit  fetner  ©ttlfe  aitf  bem 
polttifd)en®ebtete  errungen  t)aben,  bann  rufet  un§  fern  fyeiligSBort 
entgegen:  wXugeub  er()ebt  ein  33olf!"  ©oil ba§ SSolf  bteiben auf 
ber  gbfye  fetne^  5ln)el)en6  unb  28o'f)lftanbe$,  bann  mug  bie  2:ugcnb 
e§  fatten,  bie  erfte  £ugenb  einc^  freieu  felbftanbigen  S5olfc^  bie 
ifitofjrljeitSliebe!  ^Da§  amerifanifdje  SSoIf  ift  jo  gtitcfltd),  bad  poli* 
tifd)  reiffte  unb  mitnbigfte  SSoK  ber  (Srbe  ^u  fein,  fo  forge  e£  benn 
tior  2l(tem,  ba§  bie  ©runbfaule  feiner  23(ittl)e,  bie  ^olittftfic 

eitdltebe,  feft  unb  aufrccfyt  bematjrt  unb  er^alten  bleibe! 
Unb  feft  unb  aufrec^t  mug  benwljrt  unb  er^alten  bleiben  bie 
SafyrfyeitSliebe  auf  bem  ©ebiete  bed  ©laubend!  —  Sag 
^at  benn,  fo  tterbet  i^r  fragen,  unfcr  @taat  unb  fetnc  ^otttiic^e 
(ginridjtung  mit  bem  ©ebicte  bed  ©laubend  ^u  fc^affen  ?  i^ebcn 
nrir  boc^  in  einem  Canbe,  mo  (Staat  unb  ^trct)e  Don  einanber  ge= 
f^ieben  finb,  too  ber  fcfyone  ©runbfa^  ^errf^t:  T)ie  freie 
$irctje  int  freien  @  t  a  a  t  e !  SBie  alfo  ware  bie  SBa^r* 
fjeitdliebe  auf  gldubtgem@ebiete  ein  ©ruitbpf eiler  unfcrer  ftaatlicfyen 
Sol)(fa^rt?  —  !Darauf  antmorte  id)  (Suc^:  (Sd  ift,  metne  ©ehebten, 
ein  grower  unb  fc^roerer  3rr^um,  menu  man  gtaubt,  ed  fcmne 
je  einen  ©taat  geben,  bem  ntd)t  t)te(  baran  ttcgen  mug,  feme  2Inge* 
Ijorigeu  religiod  unb  gfa'ubtg  l)erangebilbet  jit  fetjen;  ift  bod)  bie 
(Sinfdjdrfung  ber  ^3f(td)ten,  lt)e(d)e  ber  53iirger  l)at  gegcn  ben  (Staat, 
ein  mic^tiger  £f)eU  ber  ©laubcndle^re !  Unb  ber  potttijdKeligib'fe 
gciertag,  ben  im'r  ^eute  beget)cit,  ber  t)om  s^raftbenten  bed  freicften 
Ceiled  ber  @rbe  angeorbuet  ttwrbe,  betnetfet  und  ^ur  ©euiige,  bag 
and)  ber  Oftann  an  ber  <Spi^e  unferer  ^Hegierung  Don  bem  ©cbanlen 
burdjbritngen  ift,  innige  ©laubigfeit  ber  ^3itrger 
forbertbieSo^tfa^rtbcd(Staated!  X)ie^oUti! 
fann  ben  ©lauben  nimmermeljr  mit  ®leid)giittig!eit  anfe^en, 
fie  mug  barnad)  ftrcben,  i^n  ^u  er^alten  unb  ^u  ^eben.  Slber  bie 
*ij3o(iti!  mug  ed  and)  to  a  I)  r  unb  aufricfytig  mit  bem  ©laubeti 
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meinen,  fonft  Derfeljrt  fie  ben  f)b'd)ften  (gegen  jnm  fd)tt>erfien 
grudge! 

33lic!et  bocf)  f)in  anf  jene  Staaten,  in  tt»efd)cn  bie  ^olitif  ben 
©lanben  gleidjfam  in  £)tenft  itnb  @olb  gcnommen  Ijat,  ba  ftnrb 
geiDofynltd)  eine  $ird)e  gnr  fyerrfdjenben  erljoben;  ber  (Staat 
gibt  tfjr  ^ritnlegien  nnb  23oqng3red)te,  al§  ftenn  fid)  eine  @(an= 
ben&uafyrljeit  ebenfo  patentiren  liege,  ttrie  eine  inbnftrielfe  (Srfin* 
bung !  greilid)  finft  anc^  in  foltfjen  (Staaten  ber  ©tanbe  fjerab  ^nr 
Snbitftrte,  ^nr  feilen  So^lbienerei !  gitr  bie  SSortljette,  tocldje  bie 
pritiilegtrte  ^ir^e  com  @taate  bejieljt,  fciUt  ifyr  bie  5lufgabe  gu,  alte 
9fta§regefn  ber  ^egterung,  unb  iDiiren  e£  and)  bie  nn^edmdgigften, 
bie  tierfeljrteften  nnb  fd)(e(^teftenr  mit  bent  ^imbn^  be^  §eiligen* 
fd)etn§  jn  nmgeben;  jebe^  fetbftdnbige  !Den!en  nnb  UrtfyeUcn  im 
35olle  ^n  nnterbrittfen  nnb  mit  bent  £)nft  be^  2Beif)rand)$,  ber  am 
5lltare  auf fteigt,  bie  gefnnbe  SSernunft  jn  betcinben  nnb  jn  itmnc* 
beln !  3d)  fetber  ^atte  in  fritljercn  3a^)r^  @e(egenl)ett  mit  au.^u* 
fybren,  tnie  in  einem  alten  @taate  ber  alien  2Be(t  ber  primtegirte 
Wiener  einer  prit)t(egirten  fe^e  ben  £)e&poti$mn§,  ben  @ert)tlt§* 
mn§  nnb  anbern  polittf t^cn  ^onf en^r  bnrc^  ben  e  t  n  e  n  nentefta- 
mentarifc^en  @a^  ttertfyeibigte:  ,,©ebet  bem  ^atfer,  tua§  bc§ 
f  atfcr«  ift  nnb  ©ott,  ina§  ©otte§  tft!"  Sty  fonnte  mid)  ber  33e* 
mer!nng  nidjt  entfyalten:  ,,5lber  biefcr  9JJann  tf)nt  }a  mei)r,  er  gibt 
ja  bem  ^aifer  ant^  lr»a§  @otte^  tft,  er  marfjt  ja  au§  bem  ©(anben 
ein  bienftbare^  SBerfjeug  in  ber  £mnb  be§  ®e^ott«mus !"  ^)aranf 
nnn  toarb  mir  bie  trcffcnbe  Slntmort:  f,3Barnm  foil  er  nid)t  bem 
^atfer  geben,  ir>a$  ®otte§  tft,  bafiir  gibt  ®ott  ifym  tna6  be^  Hatfer^ 
tft!"  ©ott  nnb  ^atfer  arbeiten  einanber  ba  in  bie  §cinbe,  nnb  il)r 
©efellfc^af t^t)ertrag  l)ei§t  —  $on!orbat !  3Sa§  tnirb  aber  in  foldjcn 
^taaten  an§  bem  ©lanben?  etwa  ber  Seg  gum  £>eile?  ettoa  baS 
gnr  Slufftarung  be§  ®eifte«,  ^nr  35creblnng  be§  §ergcn«,  jur 
nnb  Stinternng  be§  gan^en  9J^enfd)en?  9^ein!  Qn  fold)cn 
Staatcn  »trb  ber  ©lanbe  nttpraudjt  a(§  3roan9^ia^e  fur 
al$  !Dantnftf)ranbe  fitr  ba^  ©cfu^l,  al$  bamutcnbeS 
it)eld)e^  freuentlid)  ber  freien  (Sntttncfclnng  be§  3JZenfd)en  entgegen* 
gcfe^tlDtrb;  in  fold)en  (Staaten  ttmcfyft  an§  ber  l)eiligen  ©aat  be$ 
©ImtbcnS  nid)t  etma  bie  fitjse  §rnd)t  ber  Ciebe  nnb  ©ntradjt  em* 
por,  ba  mirb  Dielmeljr  ber  ©lanbe  gnm  gtftigen  ®rad)en^al)n, 
anf  itielcfjem  ^eroorfteigt  ber  flefjarnifd&te  9Jtann  bee  etreite^  nnb 
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Ste  gang  anberS  ift  e3  fyter  bet  tmS  in  biefem  fdjonett  gefegneten 
i'anbe!  £)er  ©taat  ma^et  fid)  nid)t  an,  ben  tfyeologen  @d)ieb§rid)ter 
abgeben  gu  loollen  gnn'fcfyen  23elenntntB  unb  ^Bclenntntg!  'Die 
SBaljrtjettSliebe  auf  bent  pofittfdjen  ©ebiete  macfyt  e§  tfym  nid)t 
nott)it>enbtg,  au«  bent  ©lauben  ben  tteiten  Detoantet  git  mad)en, 
ber  bte  ©ebrec^en  unb  Rafter  fetner  ^oltti!  f^onenb  unb  bcfd)oni* 
genb  bebede  unb  t)erl)itlle!  @r  milt  ben  ©(auben  al§  (ebenbige 
Qucde  ber  ®etfte8*  unb  gerjen^bilbnng!  (Sr  mill  ben  ©lauben  ein* 
gig  al$  erl)abene§  SJ^ittel  gur  25erebelung  be§  OKenfc^cn,  er  mill  Den 
(Stfauben  a(«  bte  ^eilige  3Seil)e  bes  feften  ^3anbe^  ber  ftaatlidjen 
SSerbriibenmg  —  unb  barum  lagt  er  bte  tterfcfytebenen  ^efenntniffe 
ruljig  unb  frteblid)  ben  SBeg  il)rer  ©ntttjicfelung  neben  einanber 
geljen,  barum  macfyt  er  feine  prbtlegirte,  leine  fyerrfcfyenbe  ^irrfje  -^ 
bie  rcrfjte  Safyrfyeit,  fie  fitfjrt  it)r  ^rbilegiunt  don  ©ott,  fie  t)er= 
f^afft  fid)  @ieg  unb  $errf^aft  bnrd)  fid)  felbft!  Unb  eben  roetl 
I)ier  ba§  Std)t  nid)t  getnaltfam  unter  bent  f^djeffet  gel)alten  mirb, 
barum  regt  unb  bemegt,  ^ebt  unb  lautert  fid)  auc^  ber  ©laube  in 
biefem  Sanbe  me^r  ate  in  irgenb  einem  ^anbe  ber  Q?rbe,  tua«  er 
geugt,  tft  ntc^t  bie  bunlle  ^tggeftalt  be3  ganatt^mu^  —  feine 
fegenreid)e  grndjt  tft  ^tebe  unb  (gintrac^t  —  unb  toenn  wir  l)eute 
tjerfammelt  finb  Dor  bem  &tnn,  urn  tfym  gu  banlen  bafur,  bag 
unfere  @lauben^anftalten  tm  abgelanfenen  ^afyre  an  ^Blitt^e  unb 
©ebeil)en  gemonnen  l)abenr  ba  rufet  un^  fetn  ^eilig  SKort  entgegen: 
f,Xugenb  erfyebt  em  33olf!"  3ur  ^ugenb  eine3  SSolfe^  ge^b'rt  in 
erfter  ^Rei^e  bte  Saljrfyeitsltebe  auf  bem  ©ebiete  be^  ®lauben§! 
pallet  fte  feft  nub  aufredjt,  fte  tft  ein  ©runbpfeiler  ber 
unb  b 


n. 


T)er  gtteite  ®runbpfeilerr  anf  ben  ftdi  ftitfcet  ber  ^5au  ber  Selt 
unb  ber  ba  tragt  ba^  ©IM  unb  bie  ©rdge  ber  9^ationenr  ift  ba^ 
$Red)t!  ®i^on  in  feinem  engften  S3egriffe  one  er^aben  unb  ^eilig 
ift  biefes  Sort!  ^Re^t  ift  ber  gegriinbete  Slnf^Jrud^  auf  bertjenigen 
ber  un3  Don  9Zatur  au^  gebitljrt,  ben  un§  ©ott  bet  unferm 
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Critttritte  in  bie  Sett  aid  unfer  (Sigentfyutn  jufdjrcibt  unb  guficfyerr, 
unb  9?ed)t  ift  and)  Me  gennffentjafte  23efriebigung  biefcd  gegrimbe* 
ten  Swfprudjed,  bie  tootle  ©emafynmg  beffen,  toad  fair  toon  9^atur 
cm$  eignen  unb  beftfceit  foilen!  9?ur  Don  ettier  fotdjen  ©taateoer* 
faffung  lann  matt  fagen,  fie  fci  auf  9?ed)t  baftrt,  tuenn  fie  bie 
gegriinbeten  2lnfpriid)e  aller  tfjrer  Slttgeljortgen  gletdnuafttg  beritrf* 
ficfytigt,  foenn  fie  jebem  IBurger  ben  STIjetl  an  ©Iilcff  ber  iljm 
gebitljrt  unb  gufommt,  Dolt  unb  unuerfitqt  gumi^t !  !Der  <Staat 
aber  ift  etne  gro§e  ©au^altung.  £)te  5lngeprigen  be6  <Staate^r 
fie  finb  bie  ^tnber  beS  §aufed;  in  ein  unb  bemfelben  §aufe  aber 
tjaben  atte  ^tnber  beffetben  ben  gteid)en  ^Infprud)  auf  ba^  gtetdje 
9?ed)t.  !Die  ©efe^e  eine^  @taate$  lonnen  nimmermet)r 
bem  erfjabenen  9^ecf)ter  njetc^eS  ©ott  ber  §err  ieglidjem 
borenen  t>erteit)et  at$  ©eteit^brief  burd)  baS  geben,  luenn  biefe 
©efe^e  einen  llnterfd)teb  fennen  gmifdjen  OJt'enfd)  unb  3Jienfcf)ett! 
Unterj'djeiben  fott  tad  ©efefe  ^roifdjen  bem  SBiirbigen  unb  Un* 
miirbigen,  gwtfdjeu  bem  ©uten  unb  bem  ^Bb'fen,  gir>ifd;en  bem  lln- 
fd)uibigen  uub  bem  ©d)utbigenr  aber  nimmerme^r  erlenne  e^  einen 
Unterfcfiieb  gmifdjen  ben  Slbamdffi^ncn  in  $ol$t  einer  fogenannten 
abetigen  ober  unabeligen  ©eburt,  in  gotge  einer  ^eltern  ober 
bunttern  garbe,  in  gotge  feiner  Singe fyorigfeit  ^u  biefem  ober  ju 
jenem  ©lauben!  »^inber  feib  tl)r  bem  ^mtgen  gurem  ©ott!"*) 
T)a§  ift  ber  l)ol)e  5lbet,  ben  jegtid)er  Don  un$  mitbringt  auf  bie  Sett; 
ba3  ift  bie  Urfarbe  ber  2#enfd)en[eele,  ob  fie  in  einem  n)ei§en  ober 
in  einem  fdjnwrjen  Seibe  tooljnt;  ba^  ift  ber  gteidje  ©taube,  ber 
jebem  2ftenfd)en  in;d  tteffte  ^nnere  be§  f)ergen$  eingefdjrteben  ift, 
unb  barum  ,,fofl  feine  ^litftung  nub  ©pattung  unter  eucl) 
tjerrf^en!"**)  ^)arum  matte  nimmer  im  ®taatdgefefec  etne  ^laf* 
fentt)eitung  uad)  ©eburt,  garbe  ober  ©tauben,  fonft  n>trb,  um 
cm  SBortftriel  bed  ^ro^tjeten  gu  gebrau^en,  ,,bad  9^ed)t  ^um 
3ludfa|jc  unb  bte@ered)tigfeit  ^um  ^tmmetfdjretenben  llnredjte  !"***) 
4BU(fct  bod)  fytn  auf  jciie  (Staaten,  ti?o  nod)  cg^jJttfdjc  ginfternip 
einer  cgtyptifcfyen  ^aftent^ettung  auf  ben  gefettfi^afttidjen  SScrfyalt* 
ntffen  taftet,  tuo  bie  unnatitrlidje  @d)etbung  gwifcljctt  ben  ©otted- 
finbern  itjren  5ludbrucf  finbet,  and)  nod)  in  ber  ©efe^gebung,  unb 
menu  ba  nidjt  met)r,  fo  bod)  in  ber  pai1eiifd)en  5lugtegung  unb 


>)5  Mos.  14,  1.     **)Ibid.  vergleiche  Jalkut  z,  St.    ***)Jes.  6,7. 
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§anbfyabnng  ber  ©efe£e;  tro  ©ebnrt  unb  ©laube  nod)  immer  Dor* 
crft  in  9?ed)nnng  a,e;$ogen  toerben,  etye  man  bem  33erbienfte  feme 
gebiifyrenbe  ^telle  antteifet,tt>o  man  an  ben  gegrunbeten  2Infpriid)en 
bcr  burger  mafelt  unb  feilfd)t,tt)o  man  Sftecfyte  tierteifjct,  ftatt  ba# 
eine  nnb  tootle  9?ed)t  ^n  gemafyren!  bonnet  Qljic  Don  foldjen 
Staaten  fagen,  ,,ba§  bie  Xngenb  fie  erfyebe,"  bag  fie  grog  baftefjcn 
bnrd)  ifyr  9te(^t^gcfit^t?  SO^itffet  3^r  titc^t  totetme^r  antoenben 
aitf  fie  ben  ^tt)etten  Xl)ett  nnfcre^  ^e^tt»erfc^:  frSd)marf)  ift  bcr 
iinbe!w  (Staaten,  bie  im  ^idjte  be§  nenn^e()nten  3^^ 
noc()  an  fotc^en  ©ebrcdjen  leiben,  nja^rlid)  fie  ftet)cn  ntdjt 
auf  ber  §b^e  ber  £tit,  fie  finb  t)te(met)r  ,,ba^  23olf,  ba§  ba  wanbclt 
im  gtnftern,"  ju  bem  ba^  tna^re  SRecfyt  nod)  nid)t  colten 
gcfunbcn  ^at! 

^ac^  einem  fole^en  £)inblirfe  miiffet  ^^,  -^BetDo^ner  nnb 
f)b'rige  biefe^  (Staatcnoerbanbe^,  mitffet  ^fjr  (5nc^  ntd)t  brcifad) 
glitd (id)  prcifen  nnb  miiffet  3^'  nic^t  an^  tiollem  §crjen  ben  §errn 
toben,  bag  3^)r  iti  etnem  Sanbe  (ebet,  iuo  bie  9?crf)t3ibee  in  ii)rcm 
gan^eu  erl)abeneit  Umfange  an^mac^t  bie  ©nmbtagc  ber  ©taat$Der* 
faffnng  nnb  be^  ftaattidjcn  £ebcn£ ! 

$5il(  man,  meine  @e(iebten,  eine  griinblidje  (Sinfidjt  gett)innen 
in  bie  SftedjtSanfdjauimg  ctncd  ©taate^,  bann  mng  man  bie  (5nt- 
ftef)nng^gefd)tc^te  feiner  ^riege  (efen.  ®er  $rteg  foti  \a  nidjt^ 
Slnbered  fcin,  a(^  eine  33ertl)eibignng  be^  gefranften  9^cd)te§r  a(§  bie 
^3efd)it^ung  eineS  gefaljrbeten  ^rin^ipg;  nnb  fo  feljr  ber  ^rieg  ^n 
ben  llebcfn  geljb'rt,  tnelc^e  nntcr  ben  9J2enfd)en  tt)ittl)en,fo  ift  er  bod) 
ju  bidigcn  nnb  ^n  lobcn,  tt)enn  bie  ^eitige  -Jbce  be§  9fad)tc3  bie 
(Streiter  rnfet  in  bie  3d)(ad)t !  dimmer  p  etitfdmlbigen,  fonbent 
ganoid)  jn  tierbammen  aber  ift  er,  lt)enn  bie  rofje  ©emalt  mit  bem 
©fen  in  ber  gattft  ein  Unrest  bnrd)fiit)ren  milt! 

Slnc^  nad)  biefer  9ftd)tnug  ^in  trie  befriebigenb  nnb  erfyebenb 
tt)irb  fiir  nn§  ein  23crglcid)  jmifdjen  biefem  i^anbe  nnb  anbcrn 
(Staaten!  2Bie  !lar  nnb  un^eifel^aft  fallt  ein  folder  ^Sergleid)  gn 
unf ern  @nnften  an§ ! 

3tyr  3ltle,  meine  ©eliebten,  fennet  bie  fc^wcrcn  Srcigniffc,  ineld^e 
im  le^ten  3a^re  ben  Continent  jenfeit^  be3  O^ean^  l)eimfu^ten  nnb 
crfdjitttcrten.  Ofyr  luiffct,  tt)ie  ba  53rubcrftammc  im  feinblidjcn 
^ampfc  gegen  einanber  ttwtfycten.  3Kcnfc^mIcbcn  untrbcn  ge* 
opfert,  gamilien  tunrten  elenb  gemac^t,  6tabte  ttmrben  t?erl)eert 
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unb  ueruntftet,  ber  SBofytftcmb  ganger  Sd'nber  nmrbe  fitr  .JJaljre 
fytnau$  oernidjtet,  unb  roarum  unb  luofitr  tr>urben  fie  f)eraufbe= 
fd)tt>oren,  bie  furcfytbaren  (Sdjrerfen  unb  $>Iagen  be$  $rtege§?  2Bar 
etina  etn  erfyabeneS  ^rinsij)  gefafyrbet?  28ar  ein  f)ettige$  9?ed)t  ge- 
frdnft  unb  angegrtffcn  tporben?  $eine§tt>eg$!  (gtnem  ftrebfamen 
geleljrten  ©taate  toar  jrtofelid)  fein  $leib  gu  enge  unb  bte  £ragtt>ette 
fetner  (S^icjgcwe^re  gu  toctt  geworben,  unb  ba^  genitgte,  urn  erne 
ganje  SSelt  in  (SIcnb  unb  3a^^er  Su  ftiirgen !  2) 
titel  genug,bie@ciBel  be^^rtege^  ju  f^tningen  unb  nieberfaufen 
laffen! 

§a(tet  bagegen  bte  $rtege,  tt>e(d)e  bte  ®efd)td)t 
auf^uiuetfen  I) at:  34)  toW  fd)tt»eigen  t)on  ben  ^eUtgen 
bie  ^ier  au^gefod^ten  tnuvben,  urn  ba$  30(^  ber  grcmbl)errfd)aft 
ab^ufdjittteln,  urn  ba§  tljeuerfte  ®ut  be3  3J?cnftf)en,  bie  greiljett, 
3U  erringen;  fo  g(orrcid)  btefe  ^dmpfe  toaren,  icf)  mil  je^t  nid)t 
fprccfyen  Don  itjnen,  fie  geljoren  bereitS  ctner  ciltern  SSergangen^ett 
an;  aber  e^  ^aben  bte  (e^ten  Qaljrc  bie  5lnnalen  btefe^  Sanbe^  urn 
ein  IBlatt  bereidjert,  ine(d)e^  immcrbar  btetben  intrb  etne  ^terbe  fitr 
bie  ©e[d)td)te  ber  3Jicnfd;I)cit  unb  ber  —  3ftenfd)Iid)!eit,  id)  mcinc 
ncimlic^  ben  ^rteg  bc^  9lorben^  gegen  ben  @iiben!  5lud)  ba 
tuenbeten  fic^  ^3ruberfiamme  gegen  SBruberftamme,  and)  ba 
ein  ^lampf,  tote  t^n  in  folder  ©efttgfeit  unb  5lu^be^nung  bte 
fd)id)te  nur  felten,  ober  t)ielleid)t  gar  nie  aufgutoeifen  l)at 
ijodjften  £)pfer  an  ®ut  unb  SRenfcfyen  tcurben  gebradjt, 
gegen  2llle8  niurbe  etngefe^t,  ,,(gteg  ober  llntergang!"  ba§  tear  bie 
Sofung,  unb  toantm  unb  tnofitr?  (gtn?a  urn  ©ebieteamcadjS  unb 
4Beretd)crung?  (Stma  um  matertcKc  (groberung?  9Mu!  in  bem 
(tdjten  ©taat§(ebcn  biefe^  Sanbe^  gab  e$  einen  bunfeln  ftltd,  ,,tm 
Sanbe  be§  9^ed)te§  gab  e$  ein  l)tmmelicf)reienbeg  llnrccf)t!M  *)  e3  gab 
©flaoen  int  ^anbe  ber  gretfyeit,  ,,eine  <Sd)mad)  fitr  bte  Nation  irar 
biefe^  Rafter!"  £)icfe  &djmad),  fie  folltc  abgetoafdjen  lucrbcn,  unb 
iDd're  e^  auc^  burd)  cm  9}^eer  uon  —  33Iut !  X)ief er  ^rteg  er  toar 
etn  gercdjter  unb  fteiltger/tmteniommen  tourbe  er  3urS5ert^etbigung 
be§  3)2cnfd)enred)t§r  gefitljrt  innrbe  er  tnit  bem  ^elbcnmutfye  ber 
treucn  ilebeqeugung  unb  beenbigt  tuurbe  er  tnit  bem  lofynenben 
bag  ber  ^)ienft,  toeldjer  ber  2J^enfd)^eit  emiefen 
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rout-be,  reicfylid)  aufroog  bie  Dpfer,  tt)eld)e  er  toftete!  —  SSergleidjt 
man  btefen  f)ctligen$rteg  mit  bem  kitten  (SroberungSfrtege  bon  Jen- 
feits  be£  -OgeanS,  ttmfyriid)  bann  lann  man  fid)  bcS  ®ebanfeu3  ntdjt 
ertoefyren:  ,,£)ort  briiben  (agent  nod)  ftarf  bte  bunteln  @d)atten  be£ 
S3ftittela(tcr§,  bort  Ijerrfdjt  nodj  mtt  eif  enter  gauft  ber  rofje 
,,@eu)alt  gefyt  t)or  9?ecf)t!"  lua^renb  man  Don  unfenn  Canbe 
fetnem  ^rtege  ben  2tebrnd:  anwenben  !ann,  ine(d)en  ber 
fitr  ba^  intebergelciuterte  3ferufa(cm  gcbrau^t,  w©taat  ber 
tigfeit,  ^3urg  ber  Xrcuc!"  *)  £)riiben,  IDO  bie  ©ett>a(t  gefampft, 
geftegt  nnb  ben  grieben  btftirt  fyat,  ba  ift  btcfcr  griebe  etn  fanler 
unb  itttt)a(tbarer,  benn  bte  3tit£e,  auf  it)e(d)er  er  rutyct,  fie  l)at  feme 
Xraglraft  auf  bie  £>auer,  ma'^renb  ber  §rtebe,  beffen  fid)  biefeS 
l^anb  nad)  feinem  ^ampfe  crfreut,  ein  fefter  unb  fic^erer  ift,  benn  er 
anrb  getragcn  Don  bem  ^meiten  ©runbpfetler  ber  SBelt!  Unb  U)enn 
tutr  Ijcute  ()ter  Derfammctt  finb,  um  bem  §errn  git  tauten  fitr  bie 
nad)  bem  ^ampfe,  fitr  ben  grieben  nad)  bem  $rtege,  ba  rufet 
njtcbcr  fetn  l)ci(ige§  5Bort  maljnenb  gu:  ,fXugenb  erf)ebt  etn 
*SoUt  3^*  ^^  beljaupten  auf  ber  §o^e,  bie  ^^  errungen 
unb  erfd)\t)ungen  ^abet,  bann  miiffet  ^l)r  feftljatten  an  bem  @et>an= 
fen,  ber  (Surer  ©taat^berfaffung  #u  ©runbe  ltegt,bann  miiffet  Qfy 
burdjfitfyren  bte  ^Dee,  bie  (Suc^  begetftert  ()at  in  (Suren  ^ampfen; 
$itr  Xugcnb  etne^  S3olfe§  gcljort  bie  ^ed)Mtebe!  ©altet  fie 
feft  nub  aufrecfjt,  benn  fie  ift  ein  @runbpfei(er  ber 
unb  be£  ©egen^  in  (Surem  Sanbe! 


grieben. 

Unb  ber  britte  ©runbpfeifer,  auf  ben  fic^  ftit^et  ber  33au  ber 
t,  unb  ber  ba  tragt  ba«5  ©titcf  unb  bie  @roge  ber  5Rattonen,  ba$ 
ift  ber  ^eittge  grieben.  ,f$Bie  gut  unb  n?ie  Iteblic^  ift  e3,  h)enn 
^Britber  freunbltcf)  bcifammen  rooljnen!"  **)  alfo  fiuget  berfromme 
^Pfalmtft  im  l)ciligen  Stebe,  alfo  rufe  id)  (Sud)  ^u  in  biefer  tjetligen 
^tunbe!  @el)t  alle  bie  (gegnungen,  fitr  tnelc^e  anr  ^eute  unferm 
©ottc  banfcn:  bie  reidje  (Srnte,  ber  matericlle  $3ol)Iftanb,  bie  (Srfolge 
nac^  ^lujen  f)in,  fie  a((e  tdnnen  fitr  unS  nur  bann  gum  @egen 
inerben,  menu  in  unferer  SWttte  ber  grieben  fyerrfrfjt,  h)enn  bie 

*)Ibid.  1,29.        **)Ps.  133,1. 


tradjt  ben  ®enu§  unferer  ©liter  un3  Derfiiget  ,,(*rft  toenn  ber 
griebe  £)eine  ©renjen  roeifyet,  bann  erft  geiuafyret  £>ir  (Satttgung 
itnb  ©enug  be3  2Bei$enS  gett!"  *)  2Bo  nidjt  ber  milbe  ©and)  be$ 
grieben$  unb  ber  (£intrad)t  fteljet,  ba  lutrb  bie  Suft  fdjimil  unb  ber 
befte  @cgen  oerbtrbt  in  ifyr! —  £)ie[er  Stag,  meine  ©eliebten,  an 
it>eld)embie33ett)of)ner  alle  btefeS  roeiten  8anbe$  tt)re§er$en  gu©ott 
lenfen,  toeldjer  3un9e  un^  tr»e(djen  ^Befenntniffc^  fie  and)  fein 
mogen,  biefer  Xag  fei  un$  2e{)re  unb  S^atjnung,  bag  ber  ^Bitrger 
ben  burger  in  biefem  8anbc  al«  ©enoffcn  unb  33ruber  liebe,  o^ne 
ba^  cr  frcigt  itact)  fetnem  -Stain me  unb  narf)  fetnem  ©tauben!  T)er 
Stantm,  ob  biefer  ober  Jener,  er  dnbert  ntdjt^  an  ber  33ntberltcl)!eit 
unter  ben  9Jienf(i)en!  unb  ber  ©laube,  er  ift  bie  33e}ief)ung  be§ 
3)^en[d)en  gu  ©ott !  2Bte  e^  um  biefe  -SSe^iefyung  ftetjt,  ba§  madje 
ber  2ftenfd)  mit  feinem  etgenen  ©eiuiffen  au3,  ba^  ift  etne  8ra9^ 
jurifdjen  iljm  unb  fetnem  ®d)opfer;  nimmer  aber  mage  ber  3)ienfd) 
fid)  an,  einen  ©(auben  ju  beurtfyetlen,  um  ben  4Befcnner  gu  toer* 
urt^eilen,  nimmer  mage  cr  e$,  bcm  53ruber  bte  55rubcrliebe  $u  Der- 
meigern,  um  feine^  (SHaubenS  SBtUen!  Xl)Ut  er  e§,  bann  btent  er 
ntd)t  ber  3Sal)i1)eit,  er  uerfimbigt  fid)  m'etmctjr  an  ttjr!  (5r  forbert 
nid)t  ba^  ^Redjt,  fonbern  er  untergra'bt  e§,  er  befeftigt  ntd)t  bie  britte 
fyeilige  Saule,  ben  grieben,  fonbent  er  rittteft  unb  fdjitttelt  an  iljr 
bi^  fie  raan!t!  2Ber  au§  9^ationa(ttat  ober  Sonfcffton  eine 
Scfyeibettanb  bauen  toill,  bie  ben  33itrger  tiom  burger  trenne  in 
btefcm  Sanbe,  ber  bauet  am  23erberben  unb  bet  SBeitem  nidjt  am 
2BoI)(c  feine^  Staate^. 

5lber,  meine  ©ettebten,  rnenn  id)  in  biefer  Stunbe  ber  Sintrac^t 
unb  bem  grtebm  ba^  3Sort  rebe,  menn  id)  beljaupte,  bag  bte  2Bof)l- 
faljrt  eine^  Staate^  nid)t  at§  gefid)ert  betradjtet  irerben  fann,  fo 
tange  biefer  britte  ©runbpfeiler  ntc^t  fti't^t  unb  tragt  bie  bitrgerUdjeu 
33ei1)a'(tniffe,  menn  id)  ba3  tnnige  unb  Itebet»o(Ie  SinucrftanbntB  ber 
3taat§angel)drigen  untereinanber  ju  ben  Xugenben  ga'ljie,  raetc^e 
mad)en  ba$  SSotf  unb  inenn  ic^  barum  alien  53en)ol)ncrn  btcfeS 
in  ber  SBetfe  bcv5  btbltfdjen  >8anger^  -^urufe  ,,D  ft»ie  gut  unb 
tt>ie  Ueblicf)  ift  e§r  toenn  3^)r  britber(id)  bcifammcn  mo^nt!"  fo 
itberfefye  id)  babei  Icine^tneg^  bag  nrir  l)ier,  bem  ©errn  fei  e$  gp- 
banft,  in  Staaten  teben,  tt)o  bie  9)?etnung  fret,  bte  Ueber- 


")Ibid.  147,14. 
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jeugung  unbcDormunbet  ift;  nadj  ber  23erfaffung  biefeS  SanbeS 
follte  e3  Ijter  toeber  politifcfye  nod)  religtbfe  ©eucfytcr  geben;  ber 
©ebanfe,  ttenn  er  nid)t  gemeinfd)db(id)  ift,  er  !ann  fret  au^ge* 
fprodjen  unb  ungefjinbert  jur  £(jat  tooUfitfjret  tnerben.  2Bo 
aber  @ebanfe,  2lnftd)t  unb  Uebeqengung  Don  einer  (auernben 
3enfur  nidjt  beSpotifd)  etngejtDangt  toerben  tit  bie  fnedjttfdje 
^toree  ber  $eudje(et,  IDO  etne  eigennit^ige  ^Hegternng  ben  ®etft 
unb  bte  ©etfter  nid)t  getoaltfam  niebei1)dU,  tr»o  t)ichnet)r 
benlen  unb  ©elbfturt^etlen  bte  ftcfycrit  3Kaf)r^etd)en  ber 
ftdubigteit  unb  gortgcfd)rittent)ett  etne^  SSolfc^  ftnb;  ba  wcrben 
and)  utc^t  al(e  Ofteufdjen  ben  g(etd)en  ©ebanfen  iiber  benfelben 
©cgenftanb  l^egen,  ba  mcrben  bte  $lnficf)ten  oft  ntel)r  ober  mtnber 
tuett  au^etnanber  ge()en  unb  bie  potttifcfye  ober  reltgiofe  Uebeqett* 
gung  tntrb  i^rcn  eigenen  SSeg  etnfd)tagen  unb  h'dftici  t)erfolgen ! 
$)te  5In^dnger  etn  unb  beffetben  ©ebanlen^,  bte  in  5(nftd)t  unb 
llebeqeugung  itbereinftimmcn,  fie  ftnben  fid)  tm  gemetnfamen 
©treben  pfammen  unb  bilben  eine  poltttfd)e  ober  retigtofe  — 
^artet!  ^arteten  in  ber  ^oltttf  n?ie  Ut  ber  9ic(tgion  ftnb  femes* 
toeg$  bie  OJierhnale  etneS  fiec^en,  !ranfl)aften  ^uftanbeS,  fie  ftnb 
ntd)t  bie  traurtgen  SBorboten  ber  3cr1el^un9'  5Iupofun^  unb 
ntdjtung,  fie  ftnb  Dtelmeljr  ber  gefunbe,  naturgemdje 
Umg^ro^eg,  ben  bie3bce  3'^r^unberte,  ia  oft  ^a^rtaufenbc  lang 
bur^umadjcn  fyat,  bi^  fie  ifyrer  enblidjcn  ^Idrung  unb  gdn^tdjen 
£duterung  entgegengefiil)rt  lutrb;  ^arteien  tm  33ercid)e  etner  Qbee 
betna^ren  t>or  (Stagnation,  Dor  S3erbumpfung  unb  SBerfumpfung; 
fie  finb  ber  fid)ere  ^Bcmei^  bag  bie  (Strb'mnng  bc^  53en)U^tfeinS 
etne  frtfrfje  unb  leben^uolte  ift,  bag  ba§  SBtrlen  unb  (Sd^affen  Irdftig 
bal)in  gerid)tet  ift,  bent  gortfcfyrittc  unb  ber  (gnttt)t(Je(ung  etncn 
3Beg  ju  ebnen,  etne  @tra§e  gu  ba^nen !  SBeit  entfernt  atfo,  ben 
apatl)i|"d)en,  tf)ei(na^mgtofen  3uftob  einer  ^arteifofigfeit,  bie  au^ 
®(eid)gitlttg!eit  entfprtngt,  ^crbeijutoilnf^en  fiir  btefc§  Sanb  - 
ein  ^uftanb,  tnetc^er  ber  efenbefte  unb  jdmmerltd}fte  ift  fitr  bie  pott* 
tifdje  tt)ie  fitr  bie  religiofe  ©emeinfdjaft  —  fbredje  id)  Dielmcljr 
gerne  unb  unumraunben  bent  ^arteiteben  auf  betben  ©ebieten  feine 
^3ered)tigung  gu  unb  erfenne  unb  nritrbtge  id),  nact)  itjrcm  ganjen 
Umfange  bte  gutcit  Sirfungen,  tteldje  e^  in  feinem  ©efolge  fyat 
5lber  follen  biefe  Sirfungen  in  ber  £f)at  gute  fein,  bann  mug  bie 
'partci,  gu  tt>eld)er  D^t^timg  fie  fid)  auc^  befennen  mag,  ju  i^ren 
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oberften  ©ritnbfci^en  erfyeben  erftlid)  bie  Safyrfyeit,  fie  folge  bem 
sprhtgipe,  toeld)c$  fie  auf  ifyre  gafyne  gefdjrteben  fyat,  in  fo  lange  mit 
9ftuti)  unb  2lu3bauer,  al$  biefeS  ^rin^ip  wit  ber  innerften  tlcber* 
geugung  ftimmt,  rummer  aber  fcerfcfyltege  fie  fid;  au3  Dbftination 
unb  (Sigenfinn  ber  33e(ef)rung  unb  bem  3u9an9e  emer  beffern 
Uebergeuguttg —  unb  bann  folgc  fie  bem  $fted)te!  <Ste  toertocljre 
uimmer  ber  ^artci,  ttielcfye  fie  ncben  ja  gegen  fid)  fyat,  fret  il)ren 
Seg  gu  geljett,  fie  befampfe  il)re  ©egner  burd)  bie  Sat)i^eitr  tnelc^e 
t()r  fetbft  inneinoljnt;  burd)  bie  etgene  SSitrbe  uub  33oqugtid)feit 
fud)c  fie  fitr  fid)  gn  be!et)ren  uub  5lu^anger  gu  getriuucu,  nie  aber 
greife  fie  gu  fotdjcn  a^tttcln,  rcelcfye  eiue  ^ranfuug  unb  iBer(e^ung 
be§  uuautaftbaren  9?ed)te§  ber  freteu  2fteituntg  iu  fid)  f d)liejeu !  $3o 
uid)t  2Bal)rI)cit  unb  9^ed)t  bie  Seitfterne  ber202eiuuug§t)eric^iebeul)eit 
fiub,  ba  finft  ba3  ^3artei[eben  gur  ^3arteifud)t  ^erab,  btefe  aber  ift 
nidjt  mcl)r  ber  Ieud)tenbe  53en?ei^  ber  ©efunb^ett  unb  33cttwJ3tfein§* 
fiillc,  fonbern  fie  Icgt  ba^  tranrtge  3eu9n^6  <&  fifr  ba^  @ied)tl)itm 
enter  @emcinfd)aft.  ^a,  meine  ©e(tebteur  e^  laun  ba3  ^arteilebeu 
an  ^Iraft  unb  @d)toung  in  unferer  2}|itte  getpinnen  uub  bennod) 
!ann  e^  ffgut  unb  licblidj"  fitr  un§  fein,  uub  bennod)  fonnen  inir 
,,briiberltd)  betfammen  tno^nen."  9^ogen  uttr  bie  terfdjiebenen 
^artctcn  bafi'tr  ©orge  tragen,  baj$  e§  il)rem  ^treben  ntdjt  feljle  an 
ben  gtt>.?t  ©ruttbfauten,  SBa^f^eit  nub  9?ed)t,  banu  toirb  —  beim 
U)armftcu(5ifer  fitr  bie  etgene  9^td)tung — boi^  feft  imb  unerfd)iittert 
bletbcn  bie  britte  ^eilige  ©ante  —  ber  grtcben  unb  bie  ©ruberUebe. 
tnbcm  lutr  fteute  tior  bem  2lngeftd)te  be§  gerrn  gu  ticfem 
tocrfammett  finb,  tnbcm  bie  t)erfd)iebenften  ^parteien  ber 
polittfd)cn  unb  gtaubigen  9?id)tungcn  fid)  trcffen  unb  bcriiljren  hi 
bem  ^ctttgen  ®efitl)l  ber  Sicbe  gum  3Sater(anbe  unb  bed  £)an!e3 
gcgen  ben  <ed)opfer,  ba  rufet  unfer  ®lauben«iuort  a(^  britte 
^afjnung  un§  gu  ben  tDtdjttgen  @a£:  ,,Xugcnb  erljcbt  ein  33o(f." 
(Soli  cibcr  bicfc§  SBolf  grog  fein  burd)  feme  £ugenb,  bann  miiffen 
bie  5InIianger  ber  t)erfcf)icbenftcn  ^artcicn  in  etnem  SKerfe  fid)  gu» 
fammenftnben  unb  biefe^3  groge  unb  fyetlige  SBerf  ift,  gtt  ber  SKaljr* 
^cit  unb  git  bem  9?cc^te  feft  unb  aufret^t  gu  erl)altcn  ben  brtttcn 
©runbpfetlcr,  ber  ba  tragt  unfere  Sot)(fa^rt  unb  unferen  ©egen  — 
ben  grteben! 

©o  fcten  e§  benn  SBa^r^ett,  SRedjt  unb  grtebe,  bie  tutr 
ttnfern  Xljaten  alien  git  ©runbe  legen  tuollen,  auf  bag  tctr  burd) 
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Xugenb  nnfer  23otf  gur  ®roge  fitfyren  unb  nimmer  burd) 
unfereS  i'anbeS  ©dinnad)  Derfdjulben ! 

Unb  £)td),  o  ©ott,  bitten  nnr  um  £)etnen  33eiftanb,  urn  £)etne 
©iifc !  SBte  £)n  mit  un3  gemcfcn  btft  im  fcergangcnen  -3afyre>  tilf o 
fet  and)  fitrber  unfer  gnabenretdjcr  §ort !  SUfo  tt)ad)e  and)  im 
ndd)ftcn  3^re  unb  in  alien  fommcnben  3a^ren  u^er  3Bol)(  unb 
©ebeifyen  biefe§  ^anbeS !  ®penbe  un3  ^etnen  Daterltd)en  @egen 
unb  gib  un3  etn  ftnb(td)e^  §eq,  benfetben  Witrbtg  gu  geniegen. 
^enle,  o  §crr,  ba^  $erj  ber  banner  unfere^  SSertroncuS,  benen 
mir  ba§  3Sol)l  be§  8anbe8  in  Me  ga'nbe  kgen,  crfiille  fie  mit  ebler 
^Begetfterung  fiir  Sal)rl)eit  unb  9ied)t,  ba^  fie,  tocttetfernb  in  ber 
Stebe  ^nr  fdjonen  §eimatl),  gemeinfam  ba§  etne  $(d  fcerfolgen 
rnogen,  burd)  gnte  ©efe^c  nub  burd)  gennffenfyafte  33eru>altung  ba^ 
©Utd:  bicfe^  ^anbe§  fid)er  unb  banernb  gn  mad)en !  @ib,  o  £>err, 
bag  ©efet^ebnng  nnb  Ofagicmng  biefe§  Sanbe^  in  frieblidjer  ileber* 
einftimmung  fid)  eintgen  mogen  itber  bie  btfteu  3JJtttc(  unb  Me 
red)ten  SSege,  bag  niutmcrmeljr  burd)  3nn"efaaft  ^a^  ®ute  ^m 
$eime  crftiit  unb  bie  SSot)(faI)rt  ber  33itrger  gefdtjrbet  inerbe! 
(Sinige,  o  §err,  unfer  5IHcr  §er(^en  in  fyingebenber  SBhrffamfeit  fiir 
unfer  23atcr(anb,  bag  im  gau^en  Sanbe  fyerrfcfyen  moge  2S  a  I)  rt)  ett, 
ft  e  d)  t  unb  g  r  i  e  b  e  n .  Hmen !  — 


ge^alten    bet    6cr    (Srunbftetnlegunvj   5um   neuen  Certpel 
C^efeb'',  am  tf.  Desember,  ^870. 


5(amad)tigcr  @ott,  @d)5pfer  unb  Denier  be 
Reiner  @Ijrc  unb  gur  33er()err(td)ung  £)etne3  ^amen^  l)aben  luir 

fycute  l)ier  tierfantmelt,  um  ben  ©runbftein  ju  (egen  gn  einem 
l,  ber  !Dir  getr>eit)t  unb  ge()ct(igt  fern  foil;  geweil)t  burc^  bie 
2lnbad)t  ber  §er^en,  melc^e  fid)  ^ter  ^etnem  5l(tare  uatjen  toerben 
unb  gcljctligt  burd)  Me  SReinfyeit  ber  ^e^re,  ipelc^e  an  biefer  @tatte 
in  !Deinem  ^arnen  gefi'mbet  unb  tjerbreitet  tuerben  foil. 


23on  Slnbeginn  fjaft  Du  £)id),  o  §err,  geoffenbart  bem 
3D?enfcf)engefd)lcd)te,  £)u  fyaft  ben  Dbcm  be3  tyofyeren  CebenS  un$ 
eingefyaudjt,  ba3  <3treben  nad)  Reiner  (grfenntntjs  ift  £cin  gott= 
lid)t$  ©epriige,  toetdjeS  bie  SDfcnfcfyenfecte  tragt  unb  ba3  33ebitrfntj$ 
nad)  finbUdjem  $ertef)r  mit  £>tr,  ift  bet  ©ottesftempcl,  burrf) 

Stcbltu^toerf 


Sluf  biefe  ^etiige  (Saatcn,  emgeppan^t  bem  9J?enjcf)enge|c^(ec^tc 
bet  feiner  ©djopfung  fdjoti,  Itc^eft  T)u  am  (Sinai  ben  befrncfytenben 
0?egen  Reiner  ^etligcn  £efyre  ntebertrdufcln;  bte  Sa()rl)ctt  »om 
dnia/=cingigett  Unuefcn,  welclje  ba  ben  <Staubgcbornen  bcrfimbct 
fie  tDarb  bie  gottcjepflanjte  SCBurgel,  bie  ben  <£tamm  bc^ 
a^  reltgtofe  53ctD«§tfctn  —  fidjer  tra'gt  unb  inol)l* 
t^ucnb  nd^rt,  auf  bag  btefer  (Stamm  in  gcfunber  Striebfraft  ba^ 
^errli(f)e  (^ejtrietge  ber  menfdjlidjen  Xugenben  ^erooriDadjfcn  laffe, 
reirf)Uc^  gcfcojnet  mit  ben  etotg  unoennelKtc^cn  griidjtcn  toatjrljaft 
frommer,  gottgefdlliger  ^f)ateu!  £)te  finaitifdje  3SaI)rI)cit,  iDdcfjc 
X)t^  a(3  ben  ©c^opfer  be^  Unberfumd  erfennt,  a(3  ben  gnaben^ 
reidjen  Sllfoatcr  be^  gefammten  90Zenfd)enge|'d)[ed)te^  befcnnt,  fie 
entfprtdjt  in  il)rer  (Sjroge  ber  ©rfijje  ^)cine^  Scfctt^  fie  ift  bte  a'djte 
Se^rc  fiir  ©cift  unb  §ercv  ift  bie  ^e^re  ber  (gr!enntnt§  unb  ber 
Siebe  ^ug(ctd);  in  Reiner  ^H^eiligfeit  jeigt  fie  und  ben  SSeg  $ur 
mcnfc^ltdjen  §eiltgung  unb  in  ber  (Smljett  unb  llntl)etlbar!eit 
X)etne^  gottlic^en  Defend,  §a(t  fie  un^  bie  groj^e  8ct)re  bon  ber 
(ginfjett  unb  UnttjeUbarfett  be^  DJ^enjcI)engefd)(ccf)te^  Dor,  unb 
fdjtmget  fo  ba^  53anb  ber  ^Bruberlicbe  urn  alle  SlbamSfoljtie! 
9?etne  ©rfenntnig,  gemciljtc  ©oitegDevctjrung  unb  riid'()alt§(ofe, 
t^atige  53rubcrliebe,  biefe  bret,  o  $err,  ^aft  X)n  beftimmt  at^  bie 
©runb[au(en,  lucldje  ben  fyodjragenben  ^3au  bc§  ©ottcSglaubeuS 
tragen  folicn,  ben  ©runbftein  ba^u  Ijaft  ®u  am  Sinai  geicgt,  ben 
Slu^bau,  bte  ^Botlenbung  aber  I)  a  ft  £)u  ber  3J?enfd)cn()anbf  bem 
SJJenfdjeitgeifte  auDertraut! 

51U  bie  Ofa^rtaufenbe  Ijinburd),  fett  ber  gro^en  ©Ianben^t3runb' 
fteinfegung  am  Sinai,  l)at  baS  23o(f,  tneldje^  !Dn  gunad^ft  3  a  btefem 
^eiligcn  ^Kerfe  berufen  f)aftf  mit  £iebe,  Xrcue  unb  3Ut§baucr 
feinem  er()abcnen  53crufc  getebt,  bei  fyedem  unb  tritbem  ^Better,  in 
guten  unb  fdjl  tinmen  tyittn  Ijat  3frael  nie  aufgeljort,  beit  !oftbaren 
fdrbern,  ben  ^u  tfym  ^aft  anticrtraut  in  Reiner  2llfgnabe! 
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§ineingeriffen  in  ben  roUbfdjanmenben  ©trom  ber  Selrbegebett* 
tyeiten,  fonnten  bod)  fclbft  bie  gemaltigftcn  unb  nnbanbigften 
gfnrfyen  nid)t  an§lbfd)en  Me  fyeiiige  ®(ntl)  ber  ®Ianbett$Itebe, 
ba$  §er$  btefes  $olfe§  bnrd)flammte;  brofyenb  fdjlngeu  bte 
ten  iiber  fetnem  gaupte  gnfammen,  aber  nber  ben  Sogen  mar  ftets 
fidjtbar  feme  gottgcfrafttgte  ganb,  tt>eld)e  Ijodjemporljtclt  ba^ 
©ottc^panier,  bae  anDertrautc  §etltgtljum,  bte  ©otte^tetjre  fitr  bic 
9J?cnicf)^ctt!  Unb  ba§  mar  ba^  Beid^tt'  bag  e§  ntc^t  unterge^ 
gangen  nnb  ber  ^emet^,  bag  e§  me  nntcrge^en  fonnte! 

3fa,  gnr  felbcn  $tit,  aid  bte  ganje  2Stberftanb§fat)tg!ctt  3fftaeld 
berau^geforbert  ^n  fctn  jc^ten,  gnr  ^Beljanptnng  unb  Sriftung  etner 
ietbcn^retc^en  ©ciftenj,  ba  Icifymte  biefer  ^ampf  nid)t,  fonbern  er 
fcfya'rfte,  fpornte  nnb  fteigerte  feme  geifttge  Xpttglett!  S)tefe§  SSoIf 
erprobte  nnb  beinaljrte  bte  UnDent)itftltd)lett  fetner  £raft  nnb  bte 
5led)tl)ett  feineS  53ernfe§,  bur^  bie  (Sntmtcfelnng  nnb  (Sntfaltnng 
meld)e  fid)  nnanf()altfam  in  fetnem  etgenen  SBefen  tjolljog;  jo 
feinblid)  fid)  an(^  lange  ^Wutt^rt6  ^tnbnrd)  bie  S3erI)a'Itntffe 
gegen  bie  <3d)tt)ert>erfolgten  geftalteten,  fie  mn^ten  nid)t  nnr  bem 
nnfagfic^en  X)rnd'e  $n  wtbcrfteljen,  metjr  no^,  fie  itm^ten  ben  (Sin- 
flnfe  ber  SMtbegebentyeiten  in  fid)  anf ^nne^men  nnb  btlbenb  gn  Der- 
arbetten!  llnter  ben  (Stitrmen  tritber,  gemttterfdjincrer  Xage 
miigte  3frael  in  jebem  3al)r^nnberte  feine  geifttgen  ajioimmentc 
aufgurt(f)tcn,  wel^c  ber  ^adjwelt  fitnben,  bag  mir  nut  riefiger 
5lnftrengnng  bnrd)  bie  £)ornenl)erfen  ber  Seiben  ben  SSeg  gttr 
geifttgen  9^ctfe  nn^  ^n  bafjnen  tnnBten ! 

@o,  $err,  f)at  fid)  mit  ©cincr  §tlfc  biefeS  33ol!  ^erangernngen 
an§  bem  £)nnfel  tritber  gciten  ju  bem  fyellftrafylenben  ^td)te  einer 
frenbigen  ©egentnart,  nnb  fo  fjat  e^  fid)  fyerangernngen  nnb  em= 
porgefd)tr>nngen  au§  t>en  Xiefen  fo  mand)er  befd)ran!cnben  Qvr* 
tf)itmer,  bie  e§  umfangen  fjiclten,  ^ur  §dt)e  etner  ^eilfamern 
l!enntntB  nnb  5Infd)aunng  tiom  ^cttigt^nm,  beffcn  Xragcr  e^  ift; 
ni(^t  ginberniffe  t)on  5(ngen  nnb  nt^t  £rinberniffe 
maiden  nnfer  gla'nbtges  SBtrlen  mcl)r  gu  etnem  fcfjme 
3J^artt)rerti)nm.  X)anf  ^ir,  in  nngeftorter,  gUtctlid^er  greubtgfett 
fb'nnen  tutr  £)etnen  gott(id)en  ^lbfid)ten  btenen,  mit  gan3em 
§eqen,  mit  ganger  ®eele  nnb  mit  ganger  nngetljetlter  ^raft! 

Unb  tote  btefe^  ^elle  8td)t  ber  nenen  ,gett  tmmer  mo^It^nenber 
auf  nn§  einbrtngt,  tuerben  mir  nn$  and)  ber  ©roge  nnb 
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Ijeit  unfercS  S3erufe8  tmmer  Flarcr  unb  genauer  benmgt,  tie  alte 
3<nnigfeit  lautert  fid),  bie  a(te  gingebung  fteigert  fid);  je  mefyr  fid) 
unfer  ®efid)t£fret3  im  ©laubcn  ertoetiert,  befto  glorreicfyer  erfdjeint 
im$  bie  lufgabe,  bie  £)n  im«  fyaft  itbertragen  unb  befto  unerfdjiit* 
rerlidjer  tntrb  aucfy  unfer  §  off  en  unb  33ertrauen,  bag  wt$  bie 
Sb'fung  biefer  5lufgabe  gelingen  roirb  unb  gelingen  mug,  bag  e3  ber 
3D7enfd)en^anb  unb  bem  9}?enfd)engeift  getingen  tetrb,  ben  $au,ben 
!3Du  am  (Stnat  gegrimbet,  in  feiner  gan^cn  ©torie  gur  33ollenbun"g 
^u  brtngen,  Qa,  fie  ttrirb  unb  mug  fommen,  bie  £tit,  IDO  !Du 
Kboimi  (Sdjab  niii)t  nur  ber  ©laube  -Qfntf^  fonbern  ba^  reiue  ^3e^ 
fenntnifj  ber  gefammten  3^enfd)f)eit  fein  tnirft. 

Qn  biefem  @eifte,  auf  fofcfyen  ^rinnerungen  unb  foldjen  §off= 
nungen  bauen  nrir  unfere  ©otte^aufer  in  -3frac^  ^trr  o  ^err, 
gur  (5^re  unb  un§  ^ur  33efriebtgung  be§  rcligib'fen  ^eburfniffe^, 
ber  9ftenjcf)Ijeif  ^um  §et(e! 

Unb  uon  Me) em  ©etfte  Befcclt,  »on  biefen  (5rinnerungen 
erfitdt,  t)on  biefen  ^offnungen  getragen,  fle^t  ^eute  bie 
©emetnbe  ^njanwtl)  ^efeb  X)etnen  gbttlii^en  ^Beiftanb  fyerab 
auf  ba§  groge  unb  fyetftge  ©lauben^tner!,  tceldje^  beren  3)?tt- 
gtieber  in  linbIid}erropfertt)i{(igerStebe  gu^)ir  unternommen  ^aben; 
®n  gibft  bem  9)2enfd)en  2Bei3fyeit  ben  'plan  ^u  enttuerfen,  unb  toer* 
leif)ft  il)m  bie  ®raft  ben  (intwurf  au^pfu^ren,  ^Dan!  £)tr,  o  §err, 
fiir  ^Deine  fyttfreicfye  ©nabe,  bie  i)u  un§  bigfyer  ern)tefenr  bie  un§  in 
ben  (Stanb  gefet^t  I)atf  alle  <Sd)imerig!eiten  gu  iiberit)inben,  unb  fo 
tneit  e§  9)Jenf^en  mogltd),  ben  (Srfotg  beim  ^eginne  fd^on  gu 
fidjern!  SoIIeft  ®u,  o  ©errf  £)einen  gottlic^en  @c^u^  un«  auc^ 
fitrberfym  angebeifjen  taffen;  lag  inie  bistyer  aui^  ferner^in  loalten 
in  biefer  ©emetnbe  ben  ©ctft  erfeuc^teter  grommtgfctt,  britberlid)er 
VHebe  unb  eintrac^tigen  (8ufammenn)^e^^  Oa6  33orftanb  unb 
2JJitglieber  ooti  gleic^er  ^Begeifterung  erfiilft,  freubtg  git  <£nbe 
fii^ren  ba^  frommeSer!fmetc^e§  fie  in  Ijeiliger  8uft  unternommen; 
erfitUc  bie  Scanner,  iretc^e  ba^  5?ertrauen  ber  ©cmcinbe  berufcn 
^atr  ben  33au  ^u  itbertnad^cn,  mtt  umrmem  (Stfer  unb  notljiger  (gin^ 
fidjt,  bag  fie,  trie  bister,  itwrbtg  ber  Sofung  iljrer  tDtdjtigen  2luf* 
gabe  obliegen  mb'gen,  unb  bag  tfyr  Sirfen  Don  gebetl)lt^em  (Srfolge 
beglettet  fet:  fegne,  o  §err,  aKe  §er5en  imi)  $a'noe/  ttelcfye  «n  ber 
©erfteltung  Seines  §eiltgtl)um3  arbeiten !  SSom  ©runbftein  big 
®tcbel  beglettc  ^Dem  gottltcfyer  ©nabcnbltcf  biefcn  ^etligen 
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bag  Me  gorm  DoIIcnbct  Ijemrgefje  au§  ber  §anb  beg 
menfdjlirfjen  2ftetfter$;  auf  bag  ba§  augere  SBerf,  ba3  materiette 
gau$  in  [enter  £)auerf)aftig!eit  unb  gefttgleit,  in  [einer  (gbenmagig; 
feit  unb  <Sd)otil)ett  ein  3lbbilb  inerbe,  beS  erljabenen  geiftigen 
ben  £)ew  Qftad  forbert  burd)  bte  -3af)rl)unberte  ! 

llnb,  o  gerr,  luenn  bte  gornt  t)ollenbet  baftel)en  tntrb,  bann 
nut  btcfer  ©emeinbc  einjte^en  !Dctne  Sdjecfymaf)  in  ba^  neue 
tocldjes  U)ir  T)tr  bereiten;  (a§  einjiel)en  ben  ®eift  ber  rcinen 
(grfenntntB,  ben  ®eift  qetneifjter  @otte§t)erel)rnngr  ben  ©etft  ber 
opfennilligften  Siebe  jnrifdjett  9)?enf(^  nnb  SDIenfc^cn;  auf  bag  grog 
tt)te  J)ein  SBefcn,  and)  groft  unb  ocrflart  fci  ber  ®laube  Reiner 


^Deinem  ^amen  ^aben  \Dir  begonnen,  in  £)einent 
,  legen  unr  ben  ©runbftetn  unb  in  £)einem  ^anten  ^offen 
inir  ba3  SEBerl  freubig  ^u  tjodenben;  moge  e§  !Dein  Sille  fein,  o 
gerr,  bag  btcfe^  @otte^!)au§  inerbe  ein  ^Sauftein  me^r,  gefitgt  jur 
gerfteUung  jene§  erljaben  >Dome^,  in  bcffcn  crbenweite  ^Pforten 
einjie^en  roerben  alle  3lbam§fo^ne  unb  beffen  iDeltumfaffenbe 
puppet  friebfi^  befdjatten  tt)trb  bie  gefammte  3JJettfrf)^ctt  oi$  bie 
geeinigte  @(auben$fd)aar,  anbetenb  ben  (Sinig^einjigen;  mtfge  bie^ 
©otte^I)au6  tnerben  ein  23auftein  me^r,  gefitgt  jur  gerftctlung  jeneS 
geiftigen  ^empel^,  befjen  ^Sotlenbung  tt»tr  er^offen,  unb  t)on  bent 
bie  Skrfyetgung  lautct:  ,r^)enn  mein  §au8  foU  geuanut  inerben  ein 
alle  Golfer!" 


®eel)rte  9^itg(teber  ber  ©emeinbe  Styaroatlj  Sljefcb  unb  oer^ 
e^rte  2ln»ef enbc ! 

5l(^  ber  ©runbftein  gum  §tt>eiten  Xentpet  in  ^^ufalem  gelegt 
wurbe,  ba  begteitete  ber  ^ropfyet  S^aggai  ba0  ernfte  Serf  tnit 
cruftem  Sort:  r,Unb  nun  ferret  euer  gerj  baran,  uom  fyeutigen 
Xag  unb  fUrbcrtjin,  bettor  nod)  gefitgt  wirb  (Stem  auf  (Stein  am 
Xempei  be§  @ti)tgen"  ((Shaggai  2,15).  Srtaubet  mtrr  btefe^  $ro* 
al«  ©runblage  ju  benu^en  fitr  bie  (Sdjtugbemerlungen, 
id)  bei  biefer  freubigen  ®e(egenl)eit  an  (Surf)  rtd)te.  34  ^^ 
(guren  ^Bticf  rid)ten  in  bie  $ergangenf)ett  unb  ^i^unft;  nid)t  in  bie 
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$ergattgenf)eit  imb  3u!itnft  bc3  gefammten  3frael«,  biefe  Ijabe  tdf) 
bereits  in  bem  ©ebete,  welches  id)  Ijeutc  in  (Surem  Stamen  $u  ®ott 
emporfenbete,  in  ben  ttefentticfyen  s£unften  beriifjrt,  eingefyenber 
fjieroon  abjuljanbeltt,  geftattet  un§  bie  $itrje  ber  >Jeit  nidjt  mefyr, 
nub  barum  tm'Il  id)  mid)  barauf  befdjranfen,  au$  ber  2>ergangenl)eit 
ber  ©emetnbe  SHjanwtl)  (Efyefeb  unb  au$  bem  Ser!e,  tuelcfyeS  bie- 
felbe  mtt  bem  ^eittigen  Xage  begriinbet  fyat,  bie  gotgerung  gu 
gie^en,  roeldjer  ^tcfjtfc^nur  biefe  ©emeinbe  in  i^rem  fommunalen 
Seben  311  fotgen  Ijat.  ®o  ferret  benn  (Suer  §eqr  beDor  8tein  auf 
(Stein  geftigt  mirb  am  Xempel  be§  (gtuigen,  an  bie  ernfte 
ttjortung  ber  fotgenben  gragen;  Sel^e  ^Bebeutung  ^at  ber 
gu  bem  Sfyr  ()citte  ben  ©runbftcin  (egtet,  fitrbie  ©emeinbc5lf)an)at{) 
Qii)efeb?  $3e(c^e  23ebeutung  fitr  bie  ifraeltttfiijen  ^3etr>o^ner  biefer 
Seltftabt  ^en?  |)orl?  unb  enMid),  ineld^e  33ebeutung  fitr  ba^  ge- 
fammte  3frael  kmerifa^?  - 

1.  £)te  55orgefd)id)te  etne^  ilnternel)men§  tft  eine  ^Irt  $er^ 
fpeftio,  welcfyes  un^  uerftattet,  einen  ^Blii  in  bie  3u^imft 
SKir  Ijaben  ge^ort  bie  S3orgefd)id)te  bc§  Unterneljmen^  beffcn 
fittjrung  in  biefer  ©tunbe  feierli^  inaitgurirt  tuitrbe.  5Cie  ©efd)ict)te 
ber  ©emeinbe  2If)ait>atf)  d^efeb  marb  nn^  mitget^ettt  toon  einent 
SD^annc,  ber  bie  ©emeinbe  entfte^en  fa^  unb  ber  beinal)e  feit  ifynm 
(gtttftcljen,  meljr  benn  a»et  3?aljrgeljenbe,  an  berSpt^e  berfelben  al$ 
^rafibcnt  mtt  fegen§reid)em  (grfotge  tnattet.  2Bie  unfc^etnbar  unb 
gering  tt>ar  ber  53cginn!  3Sie  bef^eiben  tnaren  bie  Wlitttl,  njetc^e 
3t)r  in  S3ered)nung  bringen  !onntet,  rcenn  Qty  an  eine  §ebung,an 
einen  $luffd)nmng  (Surer  fommunalen  ,guftanbe  bad)tet!  Unb  bo(^, 
tuie  l)at  bie  §cbung,  ber  Iuffcl)tt»ung,  ben  Sure  ©emeinbe  er^iett  ^at, 
ba^  25crl)ii(tniB  ber  3ftittel  fo  meit  uberl)ott,  fo  gla'njenb  itber* 
flitgclt!  ®c(d)  ein  Slbftanb  ^m'f^en  bem  9?aume,  rcetdjer  dor  brei^ 
unbsinanjtg  3;^^ctt  (Jure  erfte  gotte§bienft(id)e  5Inbad)t  at§  ©e* 
meinbe  fal)  unb  bem  "pradjtbau,  in  lne(d)cn  Qfyv  tnit  be$§ernt  §^'ife 
batb  cinjtcljen  tnerbet!  ^t)r,  bie  3f(jr  ^u  ben  erften  ©riinbcrn  ber 
©emeinbe  get)b'rt,  id)  faun  tnir  (Sure  ©efii^Ie  in  biefer  ©tunbe  red^t 
lebl)aft  borftellen,  tnenn  id)  baran  benle,  nw8  un§  bie  ®d)rift  Don 
ben  ©efitfjlen  be«  5So(fe§  bet  ber  ©runbfteinlegung  be§  jtDettett 
^empet^  ergafjtt :  3lt  bcnen,  bie  jubelnb  ba§  beginnenbe  SBerf  be* 
grugten,  mtfcl)ten  fid)  au(^  banner,  ttelcfye  ben  erften  Xempel  in 
fetner  §errtid)!ett  gefe^en  fatten;  bie  tnaren  t)on  ber  OJ^adjt  i^rer 
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(Srinnerung  niebergebengr,  fie  fatyen,  tt>ie  tteit  bad  jmeitc  Serf  bem 
erften  nad)ftanb  unb  bie  Sludbrucfye  ber  Sefymutl)  madjten  fid)  fyor* 
bar  unter  ben  Ijetten  ^ubeltonen !  2luf  (gnd)  finbet  bicfc  biblifdje 
(Sqafjlnng  in  umgefefyrter  Drbnung  tljre  Inwenbung.  2BoI)l 
fpred)en  iuir  2Ute  in  freubigem  £>anfe:  ,,£>ad  ift  ein  £ag,  ben  ber 
§err  nnd  gefdjenft!"  lint  iwe  Diet  tiefer  unb  inniger  aber  ift  bicfed 
£)an!gefiiljl  bci  benjenigen  unter  (guct),  »elcf)c  mil)ren(grinnerungen 
urn  breiunbjiuangig  ^^Ijrc  gurudgeljenb,  cine  S3crg(ctd)ung  auftcltcn 
fonnen  gunfdjcit  bent  bcfc^eibenen  9?aume,  tuclc^cr  iljre  erftc 
2lnbad)t^ftdtte  mar  unb  bem  ^rac^tbau  gu  beffen  ©runbftetnlcgung 
uttS  Ijeutc  ber  §err  gc^olfeu  Ijat! 

ftef)t  man  au^  foltf)  gcringem  ^3eginne  etncn  fo(d) 
(Srfotg  fid)  enttnidcln,  bann  barf  man  mit  9icdjt  ba^ 
SSorl  micberljolen,  lueldje^  ber  ^3ropt)et  bci  a'lmlidjer  ®cicgent)eit 
gcfprodjen:  ,fSer  mag  nod)  ueradjtcn  ben  3:ag  be§  !(cincn  ^ 
fang§?  8e!)en  fie  bod)  tyeute  frcubig  ba§  ©enfblet  in  (gcrubabcU 
§oub!M  Unb  fieljt  man  and  fotdjcm  ^Beginne  foidjcn  ©rfolg  tr 
tt)ad)fcn,  bann  ftcfjt  man  fid)  gu  ber  -33el)auptung  ocranlcfet:  btc 
SBclt  Ijat  Unrcdjt,  menu  fie  fagt,  ba§  ©e(b  fei  ber  nervus  rerum  ; 
bci  frommen  llntcrncl)mungcn  ift  bie  33cgetftcntng  ber  nervus 
rerum ;  bie  cd)tc  ^Begeiftcrung  meig  fid)  bie  DJ^ittel  ftetd  ju  Dcr* 
fdjaffen  unb  fampf t  fid)  mutfyig  an  ba^  $\t( !  Senn  je  bc^  ^ro* 
^){)etcn  Sort  fcinc  paffcnbe  Stnmcnbung  fanb,  fo  gilt  baffetbe  Ijeutc 
Don  Crnd)  unb  Don  (Surcm  gro^en  Untcrnel)tnen:  ,,9ttd)t  burd) 
9J2ad)t  itnb  tttdjt  burd)  ^raft,  fonbern  burc^  meinen  ©cift!"  9tid)t 
ber  Uebcrflufe  (Surer  £DtUtc(,  ber  9?eid)tl)um  Surer  ©cmcmbcfaffa 
^at  gud)  bad  ^Bcrlangeii  nac^  ciuem  pradjttgcn  Xcmpct  etnget]ebcn, 
fonbern  bad  33ebiirftu&  Ijat  bad  ernfte  ©treben  bet  (Sud)  gcincdt 
unb  bie  fromutc  IBegctfterung  ^at  ed  derftanben,  bie  Oueltcn  gu 
grabcu,  aud  benen  bie  9Jitttcl  in  audreid)enbem  DJia^e  fltegen. 

Unb  bad,  mctne  ©eliebtcn,  ift  ber  ®ernpun!t  (Surer  ^crgangen= 
ftett;  barin  Itcgt  bie  ^bjung  ber  gragc,  rate  Qffr  &udj  ben 
bal)ntet  oom  rDmgtgcn  2lnfange  w  bent  ad)tunr^gebietenben 
|)unfte,  auf  tneldjem  3fljr  ^eute  angelangt  fetb,  ber  ©eift,  ber 
Don  ieljer  bcfeeltc,.  l)at  bie  (Srljoljungen  gcfenft,  bie  33erttcfungen 
gel)oben  unb  bie  (Strajjc  geebnct,  bie  (Sud)  Dormartd  unb  immer 
Dornjartdfit^rte!  S^er  ©eift  bed  grtebend  unb  ber  @intrad)t,  ber 
©eift  ber  Strebfamfett  unb  XI)dtigfeit!  Sollet  3:t)r  bie^Bcbeutung 
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biefer  $aarung  gan$  erfennen,  barni  blicfet  fyin  auf  (Suer  Serf  in 
bem  ©tabium  tt>ie  e§  jc£t  Dor  ($ud)  licgt.  £)a£  gunbament  ift  auf* 
gefitfyvt.  28a§  aber  ift  ba3  gunbament,  menu  ber  Uebcrbau  ifym 
fefylt?  Unb  tt>e(d)en  52ertlj  Ijat  ber  33cm,  menu  er  nicfyt  Dom  feften 
gunbamcnte  gctragen  nrirb?  grieben  otjne  ©trebfamfeit  ift  e in 
gunbamcnt  ofyne  Ucberbau,©rrebfamfett  ot)ne  gricbcn  ift  ein  §autf 
gebaut  auf  @cmb,  e§  fel)(t  i^m  ber  fefte  ©runb,  fctn  ^3eftanb  ift 
immerfort  gefd()rbet!  3tyr  tiwret  fccm  redjten  ©eifte  befcelt,  ^ftr 
betrad)tctet  nidjt  ben  grtcbcu  a(0  ben  tetljargiftijen  @d)taf,  ber  burd) 
benScdntf  jurXpttgfett  geftort  gu  werbcn  f itrdjtet,  $fyv  fa^et  nic^t 
in  ber  (Sintrac^t  ba^  ftagntrenbc  Element  ber  ^l)atlofig!eit,  Qty 
luarct  ftrcbfam  in  (Surer  gricbfertigi'eit  unb  eintracfytig  in  (Surer 
^attgleit;  ber  ©emembcfricben  inar  ba§  fefte  gunbamcnt,  auf 
tt)eld)em  Sty  rotrftet  unb  fc^afftet,  ^raft  ftarlte  fid)  an  toft, 
33egeifterung  ent^imbete  fic^  an^3cgeifterungrim  engen  unb  innigen 
3ufamment)atten  ftcigerte  fid)  bie  ^atluft  unb  uerboppelte  fid)  bie 
X^atfraft;  gefitljrt  Don  foldjcm  ©eifte  lonntet  3Ijr  ba^  recfyte  3^^ 
nicl)t  Derfefjlcn!  Unb  fo  ,,fcl)ret  benn  (Suer  §eq  Dom  ^eutigcn 
Xage  unb  fitrber^in  baran":  SBa§  (2nd)  gef)o(fen  ben  ©runbftein 
legcn,  ba§  tDirb  (Suc^  f)c(fen  ben  -^Bau  DoKcnbcn  unb  ben  oollenbeten 
^3au  t?er^crrlid)en;  ^attet  feft  an  bicfem  ©eiftc  bc^  griebcnS 
unb  bc§  uncrmitbetcn  frommen  (Strebcn^  nub  bie  3ulunft  (Eurer 
©emcinbe  ift  gef'tdjert 

2.  2lbcr  nidjt  nur  f itr  ben  cngen  $erbanb  ber  ©emeinbe  5I^att)at^ 
(5I)efeb  tjat  ber  fjeutige  Xag  fcine  £3ebeutung,  er  ift  Dtelmcl)r  Don 
bebeutung^DolIer  5Si^tig!eit  fitr  ade  ifraelitifd)e  33ett)ol)ner  biefer 
gro^en  sBdtftabt  97em  5)orl!  Unfcr  ®ottc«^au«  foil  »ol)l  pntidjft 
ben  religibfen  ^cbitrfniffen  ber  (SJcmeinbe  btenen,  ircldje  baffclbc 
erricfjtct:  ba  bringe  ba§  befdjnjcrtc  gerj  fein  Slnltegcn,  ba6  freubbe* 
gliiclte  ©cmitlf)  feinen  H)an!'r  bie  anbcidjtig  geftimmte  ©cclc  it)re 
^obe§t)t)mne  bent  £{)vone  bc^  (Sinigen  nalje!  SRanti  unb  grau, 
Bungling  unb  ^ungfrau/  ^inb  unb  ©rets,  lute  Derfdjicben  auc^  in 
5l(tcr  unb  ©tettung,  ba  foil  i^nen  5l((en  tt)erben  bie  ert)abcnc 
JBelcfjrung  unb  5luff(drung  itber  ©ott  unb  fcin  $3alten,  itber  ben 
9D7enfd)cn  unb  feine  23cftimmung;  ba  fotlen  fie  Inwetfung  unb 
5lufmuntcrung  ertjalten  pr  trettcnllebung  ber  ^f(id)ten,tt)cld)e  ba^ 
Seben  un§  nac^  5I(ter  unb  Stelfung  fo  uerfdjiebentltd)  ouferlegt. 
tt>id)tig,  tnie  ^eilig  erroeifet  fid)  bie  33cftirmnung  bie(e§  §aufe« 
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fdjon  in  bem  ^wccfe,  wclcfyem  e3  fitr  bie  ©emetnbe  bicnen  jolt; 
aber  fcine  23ebeutung  tft  bamtt  nod)  nidjt  erfdjopft,  ba3  @otte#fyau3 
in  3frael  fyat  fyeut^ntage  and)  feme  representative  (gette  nod)  Slugen 
Ijin,  unb  biefe  Seite  ift  e3,  weld)?  bem  Untcrneljmen  ber  em* 
^elnen  ©emetnben  einen  allgcmcinen  Character  unb  allgemeinercS 
^ntereffe  giebt. 

3fn  ben  Xagen,  tno  ba§  Unfraut  be$  ©(auben^^affe^  unb  ber 
@(aubcn§Derfo(gung  in  ttolter  Uepptcjfett  mitrfjerte,  ba  brSngte  man 
3frael  gnritc!r  man  fdjranfte  e^  in  ben  8ta'bten  ein  auf  eincn  engcn 
elenben  9taum,  ben  bic  gcfunbcfte  (g^panfitjfraft  nid)t  erwettcrn 
tonnte,  benn  bao  SBorurtljcH  ^og  etne  d)tnefifct)e  sDlauer  um  ben 
anatljcmatifirten  "plafe,  ber  bie  traurige  ^Befttmmung  Ijattc  ba^ 
(SHjetto  ^n  fctn.  Dort  ftanbcn  Ofraels  ©otteS^aufer,  ungcfannt 
unb  ungead)tct;  man  furfjtc  fie  nur  bann  auf,  wenn  e§  gait  fie  in 
Oltnber  SBut^  gu  gerftorcn.  2Bie  jur  ftrengcn  SSBintcr^jeit  ber 
^tront  unter  ber  bicfcti  GifeSrmbc  ungefefyen  ba^intuallet,  fo  gog 
fic^  ba3  reltgtofe  ^eben  3fraci«  inuer^alb  feincr  abgcfdjtoffenen 
Quarttcre  ungefetjen  unb  ungefannt  bal)in.  'DrauBen  fannte  man 
beit  .gubcn,  aber  ntc^t  bag  ^ubentljum;  man  fal)  ben  derfo(gtenf 
miibge()ei^ten,  quateneutftetlteu  a^art^rcr,  aber  man  fannte  bie 
Ijetlige  <2ad)e  ntd)tr  fiir  njcldje  er  in  erl)abcner^eftgnatton  fetbft  ben 
fd)auerItd)cnXob  be^gebenbigbcgrabemnerben^  ^u  bulbcn  entfd)(offcn 
war.  SBa3  SSunbcr  wenn  SBorurttjeil  unb  Satjn  il)r  Serbam* 
muni]§urtt)ett  fprad^en  i'tber  etnc  (Sad)c,  bcren  ton  unb  33Befeu  iljnen 
frentb  war,  iiber  SJicnfdjcn,  beren  inncre^  reid)e^  @ctftc^(eben  iljncn 
ftet§  ein  (MjcimniB  ^«b! 

IDem  §errn  fei  £)anf,  bie  frtfd)e,  milbe  gritt)Iing§luft  ber 
neuen  3^it  tjat  bie  (StfeSbede  gef^mol^en,  f rei  oor  ben  Slitgen  aller 
^Belt  wallet  ber  Strom  unfcre^  geiftigen  \^eben^  bafyin  in  feiner 
ganjen  Xicfe.  2luf  alien  ©ebicten,  we(d)e  bie  Region  menfd)ltd)er 
Xl)dttgfeit  au^mac^en,  l)at  3?frael  feinc  9?eprdfentanten,  weldje  ben 
jwingenben  ^Bewciu  fittjren,  bag  bem  altetiSSotfe  Junge  Xl)at* 
fraft  tttnewo  l)nt,  bag  wir  ben  (Segcn,  ben  un8  treue  ^Brubevliebe 
werben  lagt,  burc^  unfere  ^u^lic^fett  unb  3Birffantfett  reidjlic^  gu 
erftattcn  tm  ©tanbe  (tub;  bie  tieue  &it  [jat  un^  in$  bitrgerlid)e 
^ebcn  wicber  etngef itljrt,  unb  wenu  nad)gcrcd)nct  w'trb,  was  wir  feit 
biefcr  t)er(ialtni§mciBtg  feljr  fuqea  3'*it  fur  baa  bitrgerltc^e  Seben 
gewirft  ^aben,  bann  fitrwaljr  mug  c$  fic^  jeigen,  bag  wir 
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empfangen,  aber  and)  ®ecjen  gcfpenbet  fyabcn.  2lber  tft  e$  benn 
genug,  tncnn  imr  auf  bent  ©ebiete  bcr  UBiffenfdjaft,  bcr  &unft,  bes 
ganbcls  unb  ber  ^ttbitftrie  ben  -Sub  en  ^ur  ©eltung  gebradjt 
fyaben  ?  9?eht,  ba3  3ubentl)umin  fcincm  geiftigen  ton,  in 
feincr  licnten  unb  erleudjtenben  SBefentjcit  Dor  ben  Slugen  ber  SBelt 
gur  Dollen  ©eltung  gu  bringen,  ba£  finb  intr  un§,  unferm  ©laubcn, 
unfcrcr  l)eiligen  SWiffion  fd)  ulbig.  Sir  fallen  bte  ^raft  entrotdfeln, 
n)eld)e  uuS  inneinol)nt,  aber  U)ir  foflcn  bcr  Selt  aud)  scigen  ben  &? 
ben^quelt,  au^  melc^cm  tnir  Seben  unb  £raft  f^opfcn  unb  gefcfyityft 
(jaben  gu  alien  ^e^erl-  Unfcre  religibfen  ©efcllfdjaftcn,  unfere 
SBol)ttl)atig!eiteftiftungen,  unfere  ©oopitdler  unb  SBaifenf)dufer, 
Dor  2111cm  aber  unfere  ®  o  1 1  e  §  1)  a  u  f  e  r,  fie  reprdfcntiren  S)vatl 
aB  ba§  ^ufammengel)ortge  ©laubenSuoll  bcr  Slugcnnjclt  gcgcniiber. 
irn/^  n^  nx  C^n^  ,,Unfcre  ©orgfalt  gu  listen  auf  bie  §e= 
bung  unfcrcr  ©otteepufer",  ftc  imp  of  ant  uon  Slu^cn  unb  ef)r= 
furdjt^gebtetenb  Don  Qnnen  ^u  gcftalten  unb  ein^undjten,  tft  un^ 
Ijetttgc  ^flid)t,  unb  jcbc^  ncue  ©otte£l)au$,  ba§  in  folder gorm  unb 
SBitrbe  erftet)t,  tragt  gur  ©cbung  ^JfracI^  in  ben^Iugen  unferer 
anber^gtdubigen  ^itbriiber  bet  unb  tft  ein  fpred)cnbc£  3euS*uB, 
Dag  bie  atten  ©otteslampfcr  aud)  tm  ©Uicfe  treu  gcbtieben  finb  bcr 
gatjnc,  bcr  fie  im  (Slcnb  unb  im  Ccibcn  Ijoffcnb  unb  ocrtrauenb 
folgtcn,  ba§  nicljt  bte  ©aUftarrtgfcit  bc§  Ungliic!^  un3  in  ben 
3at)r()itnberten  bcr  2(u£gcfd)lofjcnt)ett  feffclte  an  unfcrn  Setben§' 
gefdfjrtcn,  ben  ifraeltttfdjcn  ©lauben,  fonbcrn  bcr  inncre  getftige 
Hern  bcffelben  ift  e$,  ber  un§  unlb^lid)  an  tfjn  fnitpft  untcr  alien 
mbglidjcn  Scdjf  elf  alien  be§  ®ef  d)icf  § !  gBeld)  einen  tiefen  ^tnbrucf 
muBte  e^  auf  unfere  anber^gtd'nbigcn  Sritbcr  IjerDorbrtngen,  luenn 
fie  jcljcn,  luic  ba§  Sfcad  ber  neucn  ^cit  mit  ber  alten  CpfertDilltg^ 
!cit  fcincnt  ©ottc  §ciligt^itmer  bant !  ^Bcnn  fie  f eljcn,  trie  basJ  freie 
unb  glitcftidje  Q}\\\d  an  feiuen  uralten  @abbatl)=  unb  gefttagcn  ba§ 
§ctt:gtl]iim  fcinc^  ©ottcS  in  frommcn  <Sd;aaren  auffud)t.  ©eld) 
eincn  ttcfcn  unb  bnnciltigenben  (Stnbrucf  mug  e§  auf  bicjenigcn  {jer^ 
oorbringcn,  bie  un§  tange  nidjt  fanntcn  obcr  Derfanntcn,  U)enn  fie 
unfere  ©ottcopufcr  betrctcn,  njcnn  fie  bie  einfacf)roal)ren,  fd)Iit^t# 
geniii tl) lid) en  unb  ttefgciftigcn  <2d^e  entiDtcfeln  tjoren/  tocld^e  bie 
©runbtage  imfcrcS  ©taubcnS  au^madjcn;  ba  lemen  fie  bie  Ijctltge 
(Sadje  fcnnen,  fitr  toetdje  3;fraet  f°  Ittnge  Ittt  unb  ftritt,  fie  Icrnen 
bie  SScrganflcntjcit  unfere^  S?olfc§  al§  etn  erfjabene^  2)ldrti)rtl)um 
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fjodjacrjtcn  tmb  bie  5ll)nung  bcr  jiifimftigen  33eftunnmng  biefe$ 
@lauben3  in  fetner  emfadjen  gottlidjen  2Bal)rl)cit  bammcrt  auf  in 
irjrer  @eele.  $a,  jebes  nene  ®otte$fyau3  in  -3frael,  gcbaut  auf  ben 
rediten  ©nmb,  baljnt  bem  Sidjte  eine  nene  ©trajse  nub  befcimpft 
bie  lc£ten  Spnren  be3  SBontrtljetiS  nnb  bed  2Barjn3.  llnb  barnm 
fage  id),  t>a§  bag  2Ber!,  tt>eld)e8  $fy  fyeute  bcgrimbet,  eincn  allgc* 
mehien  (S^aractcr  tragt  nnb  Don  allgemctnem  ^ntcrcffe  ift  fur  olle 
iiracUttfdje  ^3en)ot)ner  biefer  SScltftabt;  bcnn  in 
foil  etn  ^3au  erftcljcn  bcr,  int  ^Scretne  mit  ben  itbrtgcn 
ben  jiibtfcfyen  Xempeln  biefcr  -Stabt  jur  §ebnng  unb  SScrtjcrrUdjung 
be^  3^bcnt^um«  in  ben  5(ugen  unferer  anberSgtaubtgen  9}|itbiirgcr 
witrbig  ba§  (Seintge  bettragcn  foil.  !Darum  fteljt  3^r  in  (Surer 
greube  ntci)t  oereinjett,  barum  frenen  fid)  Ijcutc  ^er^ltd)  mit  Crud)  all 
bte  iDitrbtgen  9?eprtifentanten  unferer  Sd)iueftergemeinbcn,  bie  fid) 
frenttbltd)  unb  t^etlne^menb  Ijter  oerfammelt  l^abcn,  unb  barum 
rufe  id)  (vurfj  ma^nenb  ^u:  wS3eoor  @tein  auf  8tcin  gefitgt  lutrb 
an  biefcm  Xempel  be^  ©m'gen,  ferret  (Sucr  §crs  baran  oon  jc^t  an 
fiirbcrljm",  baj  il)r  iDiirbig  Ib'fet  bie  gro^e  ^lufgabe,  ineldje  Qty 
Sud)  mit  biefcm  llntcrneljmen  ftcflct,  bafi  c^  ftetd  (Suer  6tol$  unb 
(5uer  ^eiliger  (Sifer  bleibc,  ben  ©ottevglaubcn,  bcffen  Xragcr 
fcib,  treu  unb  mitrbig  ju  rcprafenttrcn  t)or  ben  Slugcn  bcr 


3.  Unb  enblid),  mcinc  ©eliebten,  ^at  bicfeS  SDJcrf,  ineldjcS  luir 
begrituben,  feme  Ijofje  ^3ebeutung  fitr  ba§  gefammte  5fract 
2lmcrtfa'§.  !Dte  ©runbfteine  jn  unfern  ©otteSl)ciufern  fie  follcn 
bie  £5enfftchte  einer  ncuen  erfrculid)cn  'p^afe  unferer  religidfcn 
^ultur  fein,  bie  Sftarffteiue  einer  neuen  glanjenben  (Spoc^c  in  unferer 
glaitbtgen  @ntn)irf  clung. 

33on  biefem  gefegnetcn  Sanbc,  uon  2(merifa,  ging  ber  erfte 
ber  greil)cit  au^  fiir  unfere  ©laubcnSgenoffcn,  ber  erfte 

J5  einer  anbrcd)cnben  bcffcrn  ,3e^  f"r  ^e  ,3crf 
ber  $3elt.  2Ba-o  bie  C^nabenDerfimbigung 
dt)ru§  fiir  Q\rad  luar  ,,2Bcr  untcr  (Su^  Don  all  fcinem  SBolfe  ift, 
bcr  (Snrige,  fein  ©ott,  fci  mit  il)tn,  unb  er  gie^c  ftinauf  I"  ba§  war 
bie  ©leid)l)eit^erl(cirung  line  fie  t>on  biefem  (Staatcnbunbe  $ur  (5l)re 
@otte^  unb  gur  Qfljre  bcr  3}tcnfd)l)ctt  Dcrliinbet  tuurbc,  fie  war  bcr 
@d)iiiffcl,  ipcld)cr  un$  bte  sf  fortcn  einer  neuen  ttyeuren  § 
offnctc,  fie  mar  bie  ^roflamation  an  ba§  altc  ®touben$t>olf  : 


fetnem  ®otte  treii  bleiben  will,  oljne  bariim  ben  (Segnungen  ber 
@rbe  cntfagcn  gu  mitffcn;  wer  ^ube  fein  will,  ofyne  barum  auf  bie 
9?erf)te  be£  9ftenfd)en  ucrstdjten  gu  mitffcn,  bcr  (Sroige,  few  ©ott, 
fei  mit  ifynt,  er  fortune  Ijierljer,  Ijicr  offncn  fid]  iljm  bie  3Ji  utter  anne 
cincr  §etmatf),  welcfje  fiir  altc  iljre  ®inber  bte  gletdje  £iebe,  bte 
gletdjcn  ©aben  Ijat".  Unb  wie  gur  £t\t  jener  §eimfel)r  au§  ^3abt)- 
(on  ber  ncugcwonncnen  greiljcit  cine  ncuerwadjcnbe  ^l)Qttc.!cit  auf 
bem(^cbiete  be^  @(auben^  folgte,fo  bag  ber  ^ropfyet  ber  bamaligen 
fagcn  fonnte:  ,f ©roper  wirb  fein  bie  §crrlidj!ctt  be§  gwetten 
,  benn  bte  be$  erften  war";  ebenfo  fofgt  aud)  in  btefem 
fianbe  bcr  unbefdjrcutften  politifdjcn  Srciljcit,  mit  wcldjer  und  ber 
§err  Ijtcr  gefegnet  Ijat,  etne  rcge,  lebcnbigc,  mcloerfpredjenbe,  rclt* 
gtofe  (5ntiDtc!c(nng,  al^  trcue  35eglcttcrtn  nad).  Slug'  tit  2luge  mit 
bem  Scben  unb  fctnen  ^3ebltrfntffen  ftreift  ber  ©laube  3frael8  bie 
cntftellenbe  ©itlle,  wcldje  langja^rige  0^i6t)erfta'nbniffe  unb  lang- 
ja'ljngc  3Ri!gefd)t<fe  itber  benfelbcn  gcworfen,  aKma'Iig  ab  unb  getgt 
fid)  in  fetner  Ga^Sen  sJ^etnl)ett  unb  ^larljett,  in  feiner  gan^cn  welt* 
erlofenben  @rope !  S)iefc8  grope  ^anb,  ju  beffen35itrgern  ^ 
wir  fo  Qlitcfltd)  finb,  ift  ba§  £ano  ber  (Sutwicfelung  unb 
wart^geljcn^,  unb  wcnn  wir  ba$  ernfte,  anfridjtige,  begctfterte 
©trcben  im  ^bentljumc,  wie  e^  fid)  in  ben  lefetctt  3a^r^l)^ben 
Ijier  fieltenb  mad)t,  in  (Srwagung  gieljcn,  bann  fonnen  wir  bie  woljl* 
begri'mbete  ^3el)auptung  aufftellen:  80  Wie  fyente  bie  2}tillionen 
©nwol)ner  ber  alten  SBelt  mit  @el)nfudjt  Ijeritber  blicfen  auf  bie 
politifd)e  33erfaffung  biefc$  Sanbe^,  fo  wirb  in  ntd)t  langcr  £eit 
ba^  3ffrael  ber  alten  2£clt  frenbtg  aner!enncn  bte  gefegneten  SHeful* 
tate  im  ©cbtete  bc^  glcinbigen  SBirfcn^/  Welc^e  unferc  Xlja'tigl'cit 
^ier  im  ^idjte  bcr  greiljctt  Ijabcn  Wirb  unb  fyaben  mup.  ©rop  ift 
bie  $lufgabe,  wcldje  un^  na^  bicfer  9ftd)timg  I) in  geftellt  ift,  fie 
forbcrt  crnften  SBtllen,  uncrf d)ittterltd)c  Uebcrgeugung  unb  ma'nnltd) 
entfdjloffcne  Sljatt'raft.  9Jtag  fiir  einen  Slugcnblicf  ba§  Ijeilige 
Strcben  ucrfannt  wcrtcn,  c§  !ann  nidjt  feljlcn,  ba$  53ewu§tfein 
mu§  balb  in  un§  Slllcn  crwad;cn,  bag  wir,  bas  Qftad  Slmerifa^, 
bap  berufen  finb,  ben  alien  ©lauben  alfo  in§  ncue  Scben  ein^u* 
ful)ren,  bag  jcber  SSiberfprud)  fdjwinbe,  bag  bie  ewige  SBaljrljett  bte 
treue  unb  t)erliigli(^e  guljrerin  fiir  uu8  Werbe  auf  ben  t)tel  t)er= 
fd)lungcnen  ^3faben,  auf  bencn  fid)  imfcr  irbif^eS  SKirfen  bal)in= 
ielt.  Unb  ebe§  neue  ©otteSfyaue,  weldc^  eine  bebeutcnbe  ®e* 
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membe  reprafenttrt,  muj}  auf  bcm  ©runbe  eine$  fortfdn'ittltdjen 
3treben3  gebant  fetn,  muj  Ijclfen  biefc  groje  Slufgabe  gu  fbrbern 
unb  ^u  lofcn.  llnb  barum  fage  id),  (Suer  I)eutige3  &3erf  Ijabc  feme 
4Bebeutung  fitr  ba3  gan$e  -3frae(  9lmerifa'8  unb  barum  mafyne  id) 
(5ud):  $el)ret  Grtter  §er^  baran  tiom  l)euttgen  Xag  unb  fiirber^in, 
ba§  btcfc^  ©ottc3l)au$  im  treucn  33erctne  init  ben  itbrtgett  fort* 
]M)rttt(icf)en  i|"rae(tttfd)en  @otte^l)iiufern  btefcg  ^anbe§  unuerbroffen, 
cntfd)teben  unb  begctftert  arbette  an  berSofung  ber  grojcn  slufgabe, 
ben  ©lauben  3frac^  5U  erlofen  aus  ben  Ijemmenben  Scffe(nr  unb 
tt)n  in  fetner  gan^en  ©etftigfett  gur  5lnfii)auung  unb  ^errfcfjaft  311 
bringen,  one  ber  §crr  t()n  bcabftc^ttgt  Ijat  jum  §ei(e  fitr  un3  uub 
bie  gan^e  Oftenfdjfett. 

@o  moge  benn  (Siter  §er^  ge!e^rt  fctn  nacf)  grteben  unb 
frommer  ®trebfamfettr  nac^  loitrbtger  33ertretung  be6  3!ui5en^)um^ 
ber  $3e(t  gegeimber,  nacl)  unermitbcter  (Sntmttfetung  im  ©eifte  be^ 
gbttlidjen  ®(auben^,  bann  imrb  biefe^  (Suer  §au§  ru^en  auf  feftcm 
©runbe!  Slmen. 


ge^altcn  5ur  ^eter  ber  (£intpeil)ung  bes  Cempcls  ber 

Cfyefeb. 


,,§ebet  3^r  X^ore  @uer  £mupt !  Oeffnet  (5ud),  einigc  ^forten, 
baj?  ctn^icl)e  ber  ^bntg  be$  9?ul)mc^!" 
Sie  (tcbftc^  fc^tdgt  btefer  greubenruf  an  Guer  Ol)r,  meld)  jit* 
belnben  SSicber^all  ftnbet  er  in  (guren  ©Cr3cn^  3ftr  Banner  unb 
grauen  ber  ©emeinbe  Sfyaroatl)  S^cfeb,  ^cittc,  iro  3I)r  (Suere 
fromntc  .OpfermtHtgleit  ge!rbnt  fe^et  mtt  bcm  ^cgcn  bc§  §errn. 
2fttt  \t)el^er  tnntgen  ^3cfriebigung  pret  Sty  btcfcn  9?uf,  3^' 
treucn  better  unb  git^rer  btefer  ®emeinber  bie  3?Ijr  befecltet  unb 
begeiftertct  unb  anfcucrtet  jum  Untcrncl)mcn  btr 
3Bcrlc«;  unb  Qfy  mac!crn  Banner,  in  bercn  ga'nbe  bie 
fit()rung  bcffetben  getegt  murbe.  2Ba$  ber  ^falmift  in 
begetftcrung  etnft  gefungen,  ba^  ^abet  Qijic  in  treuer 
geifterung  geiibt:  n$lifyt  gonne  id)  @cl)laf  meinen  Slugcn,  nid)t 
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(Sd)luntmer  meinen  SB&impern,  bid  nicfyt  gefunben  tft  bie  Statte 
bcm  (Simgen,  Jjergertdjtet  bie  2Bol)imng  bem  lD?ad)tigcn  3afcbv." 
SBic  bcr  Saemann  forgfalttg  bewadjt  feme  Saat  ttom  erften  $ehne 
bid  gur  uollen  9?eife  ber  gefegneten  (5rnte,  fo  fyabet  3fyr  in  tveucr 
Sorgfalt  gett>ad)t  itber  bicfcn  4Bau,  Don  ber  £egung  bed  erften 
Steined  bid  er  nun  toottenbet  baftefyt  in  feiner  @crr(ttf)!cit.  Unb 
nicl)t  fefjnftdjer  garret  ber  Sddjter  in  ber  iftarfjt  be§  3J2orgettrufed, 
a(d  (Snere  <See(e  ge^arret  l)at  anf  biefcn  SRuf,  ba^  (Signal  ber 
$ollenbung  (Suercd  $Berle§.  llnb  mm  tft  er  ba  bcr  freubtge  ^aa, 
ben  tt)ir  Dont  §errn  crljoffct,  ba  bie  ©tunbe,  bie  un$  t>erfammelt 
in  unfcrem  neugcgriinbeten  gion.  @d)it»cllenb  fteigt  ber  (2angc3* 
grug  empor  unb  ^Ijr,  bnrd)riefett  Don  ©c^auern  ber  §ei(tgleitf 
fyarret  be§  (Stn^ugc^  benn  ber  $ontg  ber  (5l)rcn  ^tetjet  l)cranr  £3efi£ 
gu  net)inen  t)on  ber  £l)rone$ftdtte,  bie  $l}i*  if)m  bereitet  fyabt. 

3>a,  metne  Sre^^ber  iDert^  ift  biefer  0?uf  einer  foldjen  (Stunbe 
nnb  raertl)  biefe  @tnnbe  eine§  foldjen^ufe^!  ®te  ga 
tung  nnfercr  je^igen  geier  brangt  fid)  in  bcm  etncn 
fammen:  ,,©ebet  ^r^orcSncr  §aupt!  JDeffnet  (gudj,  enrige 
^Pfortcn,  bag  ein^te^e  ber  Utintg  be§  ^u^nted!"  ^r  tft  ba3  (Signal 
be^  tjollcnbeten  Ser!c§,  aber  and)  ^ngletrf)  bad  ^ofungdwort,  ber 
SBecfruf  gu  etnem  nctten  5Bcrfc,  ba6  mit  biefer  <Stitnbe  fitr  un§  be* 
ginnt;  benn  bet  fotdjen  SBerfen,  tt>ie  ba^  nnfere,  gilt  ba3  3Bort: 
w@ic  /jieljett  t»on  ^raft  gn  ^raft  nnb  tntmer  nd()er  t^rem  ©ottc". 
3ft  bie  eine  Stufe  en*eid)t,  bann  ^ei]3t  ed  unocrbrofecn  meiter  ffimnten, 
bid  bie  gan^e§bt)e  ift  crfriegcn.  3ft  bad  §and  aud Stein  unb  2ftortef 
in  feiner  ftrat)ienbenSd)bnI)cit  erftanben,  bann  gilt  ed  ben  geiftigen 
^Ban  audjufit^rcn,  ber  bad  materieUe  §aud  »er!(are.  Senn  ratr 
biefen  ^Pforten  juritfen:  ,,Deffnet  end)!"  bann  ift  bad  etn  ^uruf  an 
und,  bie  ^forten  finb  ftumm  unb  tobt,  bad  Slobte  fcnnt  nid)t  @ott; 
tuad  8eben,  iua3  ®etft  I)  at,  eilennt  il)tt  unb  Derfefjrt  ntit  tl)m;  ID  it 
mitffcn  i()it  einfiiljren  ben  §crm  in  fein  §eiligt!)um,  inennt^ir 
wollen,  ba§  er  bet  und  lueile.  2Btr  fitl)ren  tl)n  ein  in  biefer  (Stunbe, 
inbcm  lt)tr  in  unjerem  ^erjcn  Dcrfpiiren  bie -^Seben tung  bedSBerfed, 
bad  tnir  gefdjaffen  mit  unfercr  §anb.  2Btr  tudfycn  ein  ©ottcdtjaud; 
wirtucil)en  ein  ifraelitifdjed  ©ottedl)aud;  mir  toctyen  ein  amerifa* 
nifd)4fraeltttfd)ed  ©ottedljaud.  !Died  feicn  bie  ^punfte  unferer 
Seftbetradjtun^;  bicd  feien  bie  bret  ^forten,  burd)  meldje  ^eute  bet 
und  ein$iel)e  ®ott  unb  feme 
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2Btr  roeiljen  em  ©oticdfyand.  2BeId)  tteittragenbed  Sort, 
Suite  t>on  -3been  inectt  ed  in  und,  une  erljaben  ift  bie  2BeIt, 
bie  ed  und  erfdjltegt! 

3;n  feinem  ©runbgebanlen  ift  bad  ©ottedfyaud  toentger  bie  d?r* 
finbiing  einer  befttmmten  Religion  unb  mefyr  bad  natitrtidje  (5r= 
geugniB  bed  reincn  2#enfcfyetttfyum$j  fein  ©cfymerjmnft  ift  nidjt  in 
ben  vfnmmet,  fonbern  in  bie  ^Bruft  be^  (Srbenfohn^  511  fcertegen; 
im  §crjcu  ift  fcin  gnnbament,  bort  rn()en  feine  @dulenr  t»on  bort 
an^  bauen  fie  fid)  fyod)  auf,  bi^  fie  a!8  Puppet  ben  §tmmel  tragen. 
(5§  ift  ein  fd)it)erer  ^rrtljum,  ba^  @otte^i)an§  aid  bie  Sludgcburt 
einer  t'iinftelnben  nnb  bentelnbcn  £t)eologie  ^n  betrad)ten;  ^rtefter^ 
loatjn  ober  ^rieftertrug  mag  e^  an  fid)  reifeen,  i()nt  gcffclu  anlegen 
unb  c3  junt  fc^noben  !Dienftc  ber  ®eifte^fned)tung  migbraudjen; 
ba§  mag  _3al)re  nnb  ^^^r^nnberte  banern  —  itimmer  aber  ftnrb 
ba^  ©ottcd^aud  ber  33nnbe3genoffe,  fonbern  immer  bleibt  e3  ber 
gefd)tt)orcnc  geinb  alle^  beffen,  iuad  bie  ^b'^eren  3lntagen  bed 
2ftcnfd)cn  nieberjn^atten,  nicbergubriidfcn  ftrebt.  ©ein  33eftel)en 
f^on  ift  eine  ®rieg3edltirung  gegcn  SBat)n  nnb  Xrng;  (angfam 
aber  fid)er  fprengt  ed  bie  geffeln,  jerrei^t  bie  ^Santic,  befreit  fid)  nnb 
mad)t  frei,  bie  e3  fned)tcn  foltte,  nnb  erfiUIt  in  cbler  ©rdfee  feine 
fyofye  ©enbnng:  ben  2^eufd)engcift  nnb  bad  $ixcn[d)cnf)eq  gu 
bilben.  —  SBie  mag  ber  I)eibnifd)e  ^defter  fid)  gefrcut  fyaben,  tnenn 
er  feinen  ;lempel  gefitllt  fa^  mtt  opferfpenbenben  ^3ctenben,  bie  an- 
ba'djtig  ttor  ben  @bt|en  tagcn,  bie  mit  tinb(id)cm  ©emiit^e  bcm  fin= 
bifcfyen  Gultud  gnfa^en  unb  in  bcm  ^riefter  ben  ©ott  il)rer  ©otter 
Deretjrtcn;  tnie  mag  cr  fid)  fro^  bie  ^a'nbe  gcricben  I)abcn:  ,,9Jtein 
Sci^en  blitljt;  tm'e  eifrig  fie  fommcn,  \m  fro  mm  fie  bcten,  bie 
©otter  tl)roncn  fid)er  unb  iljre  ^riefter  lonnen  rufyig  fd)(afen !" — 
X)ie  23crbtenbetcn  al)nten  ed  nid)t,  bag  iljr  eigener  Xempel  ben 
^ampf  gcgen  fie  fittjrte;  fie  tnnBten  nid)t,  tnad  betcnift,  fie  ermagen 
nid)t  bie  bi(benbe  9Jhd)t  ber  2lnbad)t  Uann  man  ben  4BIicf  in 
fein  ctgened  3^^ere  lel)renr  ofyne  admalig  jur  (Srfcnntnip  feiner 
eblcrn  ^atur  gu  getangen?  tann  ber  DJicnfd)  fid)  forfdjenb  in  fid) 
felbft  ocrfcnten  oljne  jene  nwnbettjollen  Ouellen  git  entbed'en,  bie 
©ott  if)m  in  feincm  §er^en  nnb  in  feinem  ©el)irue  crfd)(offen 
fjat?  —  c^mnn  ^  nJifi^D  SBie  bie  9Jofe  gtt)tfd)en  ©omen,  fo 
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blitljete  felbft  imter  bent  ©anfelfjntcf  bc§  ©ofcetttfyutnS  iinb 
bicfem  ©aut'ctfpuc!  bie  2lnbad)t  auf,  nut  iljr  bie  (Selbfterfetmtm  j$, 
nub  tnit  btcfer  fccrbtid)  ber  ©lang  bcr  fatjdjcn  (Setter,  nut  ifyr  er* 
tt>ad)te  ba§  ©djnen,  ba£  (gtrebeu  nub  SHingen  erne  9ftad)t  p  t»er= 
eljren,  bie  ate  ()bd)fte3  -Jbeal  gelten  fonne  fitr  ba3  (Srfjabcnc  unb 
(Sble,  ba§  ber  Sftenfd)  in  fetner  eigenen  sJiatnr  finbet.  (So  fdntpfte 
iljre  eigcne  ^3erel)rnng§ftdtte  gegen  bie  fatfdjen  (Hotter,  ber  (^djfcter 
bc§  Qe^etntnt6t)ollen  33ilbe8  fan!,  n)ie  ber  9Jtcnfd)  ben  <Sd)Icier  uon 
fetnem  eigenen  ©erSen  Htftetc;  ber  Qrrtljutn  fdjmanb,  ber  ®eift 
Karte  fid);  ber  ^empel  n)nd)^,  bie  ©otter  fanfen. 

3Ijr  SSttfgeHSttcn,  3!I)r  frcten  Center,  bie  Qfy  Snre  53ritbcr 
gerne  fycbcn  modjtet  tm  ®cnfen  nnb  gitljlen,  fie  einfe^cn  modjtct  in 
il)rc  gcifttgen  9?ed)tc,  3!^)r/  fpi*cdjet  nnr  Ja  nidjt  gcgen  ©otte§!)an§ 
nnb  5lnbacf)t§ftnnben;  fetb  3l)r,  ina^  gn  fein  Qljr  Dorgebet,  bann 
fyabet  Qljv  !eincn  trenern  ^3nnbc§genoffen  in  Snrem  2Berfe,a(§  ba§ 
©otte§()an^;  !einen  lr>ad'ercnt  SSorfdtnpfer  a!3  jene  Stdtte,  bie  5llle 
einlabct,  5ll(e  aufforbcrt  nnb  Sllle  anlettet  bnrc^  ^clbftt>erebe!nng 
ntitjufdmpfcn  ben  ()eiligen  ^lampf  fitr  bie  geiftige  Smanjipation  bcr 
90^enfd)l)eit.  !Da§  ©otted^mtd  ift  nidjt  <Sad)e  ber  donfeffion,  tft 
@ad)e  be§  ^enfd)entl)itm§,  nnb  ba§  erfte  befthnmenbe  foment 
fetner  §ci(ig!cit  tft  bie  Slnbadjt  berer,  bie  e^  betreten. 

S)te  3^ce/  ^c  ^)  &a  au§fpred)e,  ift  ntd)t  bie  (grfinbnng  be§ 
mobernen,  mit  mdc^tiger  §anb  ntDellirenbeit  StberaUdmu^/  fie  ift,  in 
tfyrer  gan^cn  {yrcifinnigf'cit,  ba^  (gigentl)nm  jene3  nralten 
mn$,  ben  nnr  ^frciel^  ^ropljctcntljunt  nennen.  @ie  luarb 
fproc^en  p  einer  $tit,  \m  nod)  ba§  ©otte§Dolf  in  fetnem 
©otteSftaate  (ebte,  aU  bie  ^Berge  bie  fid)  ring§  nm  3:ernfa(cm 
Ijoben,  nod)  bie  Ijolje  (3d)eibeir>anb  bilbeten  gtt)tfcf)en  iljm  nnb  ben 
itbrigcn  33o(!crn;  fie  toarb  auSgcfprodjen  t)on  einem  9^anne,  ber 
bem  cd)tcn  @otte§g(anben  nnb  ber  toaljrcn  ©ottcSDcreljrung 
gtii()enb  ba^  SKort  rcbcte;  9}?a(cad)i  fiel)t,  luie  bcr  Stempefbtenft  gn 
-3ernfa(cm  ucrfdllt,  alle  5lnbad)t  nnb  ^wntgtett  fd)tt)tnbet,  nnb  line 
ein  £lbrper  oljne  @cc(e  bleibt  nnr  nod)  baS  tobte  gonncnmcfcn 
guritcf ;  bent  iBotfe  ift  bcr  (Sutttid  cine  £aft  nnb  nid)t  eine  ^uft,  bie 
^rtcfter  iibcn  il)n  a(^  §anbiucrl  nnb  nid)t  als  ©er^en^lpcrfj  ba-3 
fietjt  bcr  ^3ropl)et  nnb  in  l)ci(iger  (Sntriiftnng  rnft  er  hn  97amcn 
feine§  ©ottc§  an§:  ,,D,  baj^  fid)  ©ncr  uittcr  (5ud)  fdnbe,  ber  bie 
%ore  btcfc^  §anfe^  gufd)Ioffe!  O,  bag  Qljr  bod)  nidjt  Dergeb(td) 
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geuer  auf  meinem  Ktare  brennen  (ieget;  id)  !ann  an  (5nd)  nid)t 
©efallen  fyaben,  was  foil  mir  ba  gtter  SeifygefdjenH  @cl)t,  t>om 
(gounenaitfgang  bis  jitnpJfrcbergang  ift  grog  metn^amc  nnter  ben 

erfenntnig  bie  Qafe  in  ber  SfiMtfte.  $on  @onnenaufgang  MS  jum 
^icbergang  war  bie  itbrige  2#enfd)f)eit  nod)  mit  9kd)t  beberft;  tfyre 
©otter  uniren  ©bt^en,  ifyre  Xempel  ©o^entempel,  ifjre  Opfer 
©ol^enopfer;  unb  bod)  nennt  ber  ^ropfyet  biefe  ©o^entempel  bie 
©otte^ftdtten,  biefe  ©b^enopfer  ba$  reineSeil)gefd)en!  unb  er  fagt: 
ift  metn'Dcame  unter  il)nen,3t)r  aber  fd)iieBet  311  bte^fortcn 
§aufeS  unb  lofcfyet  auS  baS  geiter  auf  (Surem  Slltar !"  §err= 
;;  esbrtttfttn  feinem  ganjeit  llmfange  ben©eban!en  auS: 
ift  nid)t  @ad)e  ber  Qtonfeffum,  ift  ©ad)e  beS 
e§  letjrt  unS  mit  35crel)rung  blirfen  auf  jebe 
roo  ber^enfc^  feine§er$en$anbad)t  Ijintragt;  eS  Iel)rt  un§, 
baS  ©otte^ljauS  nur  bann  ats  foldjeS  betrad)tettr  wenn  baS  mcnfc^« 
lid)e  ©emiitt)  bie  SScitje  au§ftroint  itber  ben  9?anm,  ber  bie  33eten= 
ben  umfaffet.  5)icfe^  SBort  leljrt  unS  bie  erfte  unb  ndd)fte  ^3e- 
bingung  pr  geiligung  eineS  5lnbad)t^orteS:  2Bie  bie  eonne  tdgltd) 
neu  auffd)cint  Uber  bie  (grbe,  fo  mug  innige  5lnbad)t  hnmer  ncu 
ir>eil)en  baS§au§  ^ur  ©otteSftdtte.  Unb  wenn  wir  in  biefcr<Stunbe 
fpred)en:  liefer  $Raum  fei  gewei^t  jum  ©otte^ljaufc!  fo  ift  bie 
©ebeutung  biefeS  SBortcS  feine  anbere  alS:  2Bir  legen  baS  feierlidje 
SSerfprcd)en  ab,  nimmer  luolicn  \m'r  unfcre  tt>e(tltd)e  3el'f^eutl)ett 
l)ier  tjeretnbringen,  nimmer  toollcn  nnr  in  ©cmittl)§Iccre  unb 
§cqen^!d(te  t)ter  t»ertr>eitcn;  bie^  fei  un§  bie  ©tatte  tjciliger  3amm- 
lung/  ber  Ort  \DO  ti)ir  alie  unfcre  irbifd)cn  ^>cii)d(tniffe  prufenb 
itbcrfd)aucn  tuollcn,  um  biefctbcn  fo  rein  unb  geineifyt  ^u  geftalten, 
ii)ie  e3  eutfpred)enb  ift  einem  SQScfen/  ba§  ba  gefd)affen  ift  im  (5ben= 
bilbc  ©otteS.  dimmer  iuollcn  nnr  btefcn  flaunt  fo  bctrcten,  bag 
ber  §err  non  unS  fprcd)e:  rf55?er  bod)  bie  XI)ore  btefcS  §aufe§  gu* 
fc^Ucgcit  wolfe,  id)  fyabe  nid)t  ©ef alien  an  ©ltd)!  fonbern  immcr  fei 
unfer  (Srfcfyeincn  burd)  baS  recite  §erj  ba$  wtr  mitbringen,  ba^ 
SBei^efignal  fitr  biefes  gau^:  rf§ebet  iljr  £l)ore  (Suer  §aupt/ 
bffnet  (guc^  eange  ^fortcn,  bcnn  mit  unS  siefyt  ein  ber  Honig  ber 
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II. 

Unb  nicfyt  nut  ttteifyen  tmr  ein  ®0tte*t)att$»  ntcfyr  nod),  nrir 
tt>etl)cn  ein  ifraelitifdjed  ®ottedl)aud.  2$enn  fdjon  jcne  Statten 
Ijetltg  finb,  ino  bed  gerund  2lnbod)t  gegen  ben  ^rrtfyum  bed  ©eifted 
ben  langen  unb  fdjtoeren  $omj)f  gu  fitljren  ljot,tme  erft  jcne  Statten, 
TOO  etn  fyclicr  uugetriibter  ©eift  bemgergen  Dorteudjtet  unb  ed  ficfyer 
fitljrt  bte  25at)n  bed  $eit6;  rote  erft  jcne  ©tatten  JDO  bte  Xl)ora, 
btcfc  Magna  Charta  ber  9}?cnfd)l)ett  rn^et  nnb  Ijarret,bi3  die  Sett 
tljrem  Sic^tc  ben  ^3Itc!  erfd)Ite|t!  53raud)e  id),  jur  (Srttdrting 
btcfer  ©teigcrung:  ,,n\fyt  nur  etn  @otte^l)an^  fonbern  ein  ifraeti* 
ttic^c§(^otte^I)an^^mel)r  ju  tfjun  a(S  Ijinjuaictfen  auf  bie  er^abcnc 
9JJtfiion  ^Jfraeld;  nnb  fann  id)  btcfer  90^tffton  einen  inntgcren  nub 
5ittrcffcnbcrcn  2(u§bru(f  Dertciljcn,  old  bie  alten  ^cljrcr  e^  bcreits 
Qct()an?  5>a  lantct  cm  SBerS  ber  §ei(igcn  ©djrift:  ,,'Benn  etne 
^crfon  ftc^  Dcrfitnbtget,  ba  fie  gcfyort  bte  (£ttmme  ber  33eetbigimg 
nnb  luor  3CUl3e^  ^a^ e^  9eWe^  wtib  tocip  e§  unb  fagt  e3  nirfjt  and, 
bairn  (jot  fie  i()reSitnbe  p  biijen."  $n  I)crrItd)er2Beife  totrb  btcfer 
®n£  anf  Sfrael  be^ogen:  llrttted  33olf,  bad  man  ©otteduoif 
itcnnt,  inett  ed  bad  33ol!  ber  Oftenfdjfyeit  ift,(Sud)r(5nd)  bctrifft  biefed 
SBort;  ifjr  Ijobct  gcljdrt  bie  ©ttmrne  ber  ^Sceibignng,  Qfy  ivoret  bie 
(Srftcn,  bte  ba  etngefit^rt  wurben  in  ben  33nnb  bed  ©etftcd;  Qfy 
fctb  ,3euGcn/  tncine  3eu9ctt<  fprid)t  ©ott,  bag  id)  bin;  Dor  nttr  mar 
Reiner  nnb  nad)  nttr  totrb  Reiner  fein;  Qfy  ()abet  gefeljcn,  benn 
^nc^  ift  ba^  ©ctftedouge  jitcrft  gcoffnet  luorbcn  gu  fdjancn  ba§  ber 
ennge  Urgcift  ift  ®ott  nnb  Reiner  fonft ;  Qty  tniffet,  bcnn  (5ud) 
iDorb  ©ctcgcntjctt  511  erfennen  nnb  gu  ©emittlje  gn  fiiljrcn,  bag  fetn 
ift  bad  9ietd),  in  ben  §o^cn  mie  in  ben  Xiefen.  Senn  Sty  nidjt 
tjmgcljct  nnb  ottdfogct  *FWrhto  C^23  ITin  «^  C^  menu  ^^r 
ntdjt  mcinSSefctt  nnb  ntcine  Safyrfjeit  nnter  bcn^Solfcrn  ucrbreitet, 
bann  fjabet^fyr  tti  fdjn)ererSimbenl)aftigfctt(5nren^3eruf  t»erfef)tt! 
3lbcr  e5  Ijot  il)n  nicmald  ba^C^ltf3frae(  iftbicfcm^Bernfe  ftctd  treu 
(]eblicben,benn  nnfer©ottcdl)and  mar  ftctd  bte  fpredjcnbc  2Ra^nung 
$u  beffen  (Srfitldtng.  5((d  bad  crfte  ©ottedt)aud  in  3;frac(  erftonb, 
ba  lagcrte  bad  S5o(f  ttm  feinc  tner  <Scitcn  nnb  trng  cd  treulicl)  in 
fetncr  SD^ttte  auf  fctnen  ^'^G011;  ^enn  wit  biefcm  ©oitfe  toor,  nad) 
bent  $Iudfprud)e  ber  SHtcn,  bie  gonje  Sett  —  bie  2Be(t  bed  ©eifted 
-  erftoitbcn.  Wit  ber  Grfcfyttegung  jened  gaitfed  ergtng  an  bad 
U  ber  9?uf:  $ebet  3:l)r  Xl)orc  @uer  §aupt,  bffnet 


etttige  ^Pforten,  ba§  ein^ielje  ber  £ontg  ber  ©jrc!"  !>0M)r  nod) 
jeneg  §ang  gab  bie  recite  Sfatwort  auf  bie  ttricfyttge  grage: 
ift  ber  $omg  ber  ©fyren?  £)er  (Snrige  3ebaotl)  if*  oer 
ber  (pren!"  £)iefe  grage  nnb  btefe  $ntir>ort  ift  bie  ©efcfyidjte 
£)einer  ©ottegfycinfcr,  itnb  ift  £)etne  etgcne  ©cfd)td)te,  o  -Sfraet; 
Sraten  fie  nidjt  an  £)td)  fyeran  all  bie  ©entente,  tuie  fie  ber  (Strom 
ber  33egeben!)etten  an  bie  Oberflclcf)e  bradjte,  prcjjteu  fie  !Dir  nidjt 
mtt  geinaltiger  SBnd)t  immer  btefetbe  grage  auf  ?  Slnbere 
ein  (Symbol  nnb  uerefjren  biefe^  (Symbol  als  3e^)en 
tna§  i()r  ©ott  fiir  fie  getittcn.  2Btr  lonnen  bag  gragc3eid)cn  nad) 
ben  iuentgen  Sorten:  Scr  ift  ber  $b'ntg  ber  @()ren?  at^  bag 
(Symbol  beffen  betrai^tcn,  mag  ir»tr  fitr  nnfern  ®ott  gclttten;  benn 
btefeg  grage^eid^en  Ijadte  fic()  oft  tief  ein  in  nnfer  §crj  nnb  Itej? 
ben  Ijellen  ^Bintftront  barang  ^crttorf^iegcn,  nub  jeber  Xropfen 
beffelben  lr>ar  immer  nnr  bte  -SBeficgefnng  ber  einen 
tifyn  Slntwort:  2)er  ©t)tge  ^cbaotl),  er  ift  ber  ^onig  ber 
2Bcnn  bag  §eibentl)nm  feme  ^egionen  ing  gelb  ftcdte,  nm  ein 
Ijarmlofeg  bctriebfameg  35o(!  jn  uerni^ten  nnb  fetn  §ct(igt[)ttm  gn 
ftbrcn,  nm  uwg  5Inbereg  Ijanbcttc  eg  fid)  ba,  a(g  nm  bie  53eaut* 
tt)ortnng  biefer  grage!  2Bcnn  ber  rafftntrte  SBaljn  fpa'tercr  3^)r- 
ljunbcrle  fctne  (Sdjctterljanfen  nnb  S^arterraerf^enge  ing  gdb 
ftcllte  nnb  trene  nufcUcfye  ^Bitrgcr  ang  einer  fd)b'nen  teener  ge^ 
inorbcncn  §etmatl)  jagtc,  nm  frag  5lnbereg  l)anbc(te  eg  fid)  ba,  a(g 
nm  bicfelbe  grage!  llnb  tr»eun  big  ing  lefcte  ^atjrtjunbert  l^eranf 
nnfere  SSiitcr  rcd)t(og  geddjtet,  (jdjagt  nnb  uerfotgt  tnarcn,  bann 
mitljet  (Snd)  nnr  ntd)t  ab  :tad)  ©rimbcn  nnb  Urfa$en  gn  fnd)en; 
ba  gab  eg  nnr  einen  @runb,  nnr  erne  Urfadjc,  aile  @(ntl)ftral)len 
beg  §affcg  Itcfen  in  bem  einen  33rcnnpunfte  gnfammcn:  3Ser  ift 
ber  3tb'ntg  ber  (5{)ren? 

@te  abcr  tjerfiinbigten  nid)t  it)rc  ®eele  bnrcf)  5Ibtri'mnigfeit  fcom 
^3eDHt|tfem  i()rer  @eete,  fie  fonntcn  ben  ^3nnb  mtt  ©ott  nidjt 
laffen,  bcnn  eg  tnar  ja  ber  ^3nnb  be 3  9)2enfd)en  mtt  bent  sD?enfd)en* 
tijnme,  ber  33nnb  beg  ©eiftcg  nut  ber  (Sangfett;  fie  lonnten  i()r 
3eugnt6  utdjt  nntcrbritden,  benn  itjncn  tv>ar  nntienm'fdjbar  einge* 
pragt  bag  ^eifige  ©ottegficgef,  bie  SBaljrljett!  Sag  fie  erfdjanet, 
inag  fie  ertannt,  fie  fonnten  eg  rummer  uerfengnen,  benn  tfyenrer 
tnar  Ujncit  biefe  @r!cnntni§  a(g  irbifd)  ©nt  nnb  irbtfd)  Seben;  fie 
rroiltcn  Itcbcr  fdntlbig  fein  t»or  9)2cnfd)cn  a(g  fd^utbig  nor  ®ott,  ber 
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fie  gefeubet,  uub  fo  giugeu  fie  beun  fyiu  nub  fimbeteu  unb  gabeu  fyiu 
fiir  biefe  £uube  Sebcu,  geimatfy,  Sftedjt  uub  2lUe§,  ma3  bem 
Sfteufdjcu  bie  (grbe  tljeuer  madjt;  bie  Selt  mar  ifyueu  eine  SBitfte, 
uub  in  biefcr  grogcu  uub  furcfytbareu  2Biifte  fyattcu  fie  nrieber  uicfyts 
ate  iljr  ®otte«$elt,  ba$  mar  ttjr  Sebeu,  tljre  §etmatl),tljr  SKedjt;  urn 
biefeS  fdjaarteu  fie  fic§,  biefe^  ua^men  fie  in  Ujre  9J^ttter  ba^  trugeu 
fie  uub  Don  bem  tnurbeu  fie  getragett,  uub  freubtg  jogen  fie  bcu 
freubeutofeu  5Keg,  beuu  tiot^  tmmer  toute  e^  mit  tauter 
fttmme  au§  tljrem  §ei(tgt()ume  ber  $3e(t  eutgegeu: 
gmfternig,  bag  fyeraujtefje  ba§  8ic^t;  inei^e  2Baf)it,  bag 
bte  SSaljr^eit;  tnctcfyet  i()r  fallen  hotter  uuter  jeber  ®eftolt,  beuu 
e§  naljet  bcr  ^outg  ber  (gf)ren!  SKer  ift  ber  ^outg  ber  (Sljrcn: 
®cr  ettjtgc  llrgetft,  ber  OTbe^errf^er,  ber  OTljetUge  uub  5ltl[)et(t* 
geube,  (Sr  ift  ber  ^outg  ber  (Sfyreu !  ®te§  bie  (Stue  Slntwort,  ba^  (5me 
^3e!euutui§  fiir  tmmer  I  —  SlUe  ©trdme  fltegeu  iu3  9}^eer,  alte 
©ottestjaufcr  in  Sftatl  empfaugeu  i()re  §etlig!eit,  iubem  fie  beu 
Uueublii^cu  ^eittgeu,  ixub  biefer  uratten  ^cugeufrfjaft,  biefer  uttge* 
triibten  @otte§!uut>e  fet  aucl)  bit  geiDdfjt,  !jRaum  uuferer  5Iuba(^t 
£)eiu  l)od)fter(Sc^mucf  uub  bciue  pdjfte  3ier  bteibe  ftet^  ba^  uuoer 
falfdjte,  erfjtc,  toeltcrlofenbc  4Befcnntntg: 
Tarn  "n/o  «in 


m. 

Uub  eubtit^,  metue  ©etiebteu,  tntr  wct^cn  em  amcri!antfci)  ifra» 
©otte§I)au§ !  Sie  bie  ^ftonje  ber  8uft  unb  bed  Stc^t§ 
bebarf  ju  if)rem  ©ebei^eu,  fo  bebarf  bcr  ®(aube  ^^^I^  bcr  greU 
^cit  ^u  feiuem  2Bad)§ti)um,  ju  fetuer  ^3(itt^e,  iDarum  mar  aud) 
bte  (Stutettuug  311  bem  grogeu  Dffeubaruug§mer!e  ba3  groge  33e* 
freiuug^merf  iu  (Sgi)pteu,  barum  brad)  ber  §err  guerft  bie  gcffelu 
be^  2eibe§,  elje  er  bie  23aube  be§  ©eifte§  fpreugte,  beuu  hy  niin 
mn^n  hy  nnr.  ,mmt>n  ©etftesfret^ett  uub  (S^muugfrafttgfeit, 
ebleS  ^Betnu^tfeiu'bcd  (Selbftbcfttmmuug^redjt^  ba^  fiub  bie  (Sitter, 
bie  uufcr  ©laube  bem  ©etfte  bietet  Urn  biefe  ju  Derfte^cn  uub  gu 
njitrbtgen,  bebarf  e3  etue^  freteit,  fetbftftaubigeu,  fdjttmugtraftigen 
Uebcr  bie  ^cttc  l)iuau§  aber  reidjct  felteu  bcr  (Shut  be$ 
gebt  iljm  bie  grctljeit,  uub  mie  bcr  entfcffefte  5lb(er  an* 
faug§  fi(^  laugfaut  uub  fc^wer  er^ebtf  bautt  aber  bie 
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fpannt,  bte  Sufte  burctifdjnetbet  unb  Ijod)  empor  ^u  ben  SBolfen 
fegelt,  fo  geiuinnt  bte  ©ee(e  bc3  33efretten,  anfang$  allmalig,  imb 
enblid)  gan,}  nub  Doll,  bte  ghtgfraft  toiebcr;  aber  bte  $ette  mug  ge* 
brodjen  toerben,  fonft  fyoret  Sfy  fctbft  itn  fitljnften  ©cbanfen  be3 
©efangenen  baS  ®eraffe(  feiner  $ette  nadjtb'nen.  £)en  treffenben 
33e(eg  fitr  btefe  Saf)i^ett  liefcrt  un§  3fraeL  SBtr  fprai^en  mil 
Hotter  SBitrbtgung,  mtt  §oc!)a^tung  unb  33egetftenmcj,  tote  bie 
33orfa()ren  $n  alien  3e^ten  ^rcu  ^lieben  tfyrem  ^Bernfe !  SBie  ber 
2BecfyfeI  t)on  8tcf)t  unb  gtnfterntg  iu  tljrem  ©efd)tcfc  fie  ntmmer 
toanfenb  ma^en  fonnte  in  i^rem  33etennttttffe  unb  bo^  fonnen  toir 
unS  nic^t  tjcrfdjltejen  ben  grogen  llnterfdn'eb  toa^r^uneljmen,  ber 
ba  obtoaltet  im  gtdubigen  ©ctftc  3frael^  ^u  3*^0*  be^  IDrudf *  unb 
ju  ^eiten  ber  gret^ett.  ®te  ©etbftftdnbtgfeit,  bie  greiljeit  im 
etgenen  Sanbe  er^og  if)nen  banner,  an^  beren  jebem  SBorte  ber 
®d)att  ber  l)err(td)cn  gretl)eit§pofaune  burc^tdnt,  fie  toottcn  3fracl 
grog  unb  utd)t  Keinttd)  tm  ©lauben.  ,,@ocf)ge(obt  fei  ber  ©err, 
toctt  ()inau§  iiber  bie  ©rcn^en  3frael§"  ba^  toar  il)r  leitenber  ®c= 
banfe;  fie  erfattnten  baS  ^enfd)l)eiterlbfenbe  unb  ©eiftbefreienbe 
im  SBortc  be^  §errn  unb  fie  fal)en  DorauS,  ba§  etne  £tit  tommen 
toirb,  too  alte  33oi!er  foremen  toerben:  §au8  3^ob«,  fommet  unb 
(affet  un^  gemeinfam  toatten  tm  Std)te  be§  §errn!  @ic  baueten,  bte 
trefflid)en^3aumeifter,unb  tnbem  propl)etifc^en  ©djrifttljume  Ijintcr* 
Ue§en  fie  und  ben  fyerrltcfyen,  ^otjen  unb  listen  £)om,  in  bent  fid) 
einft  bie  Oftenfdjljcit  bcgegncn  unb  Derbriibcrn  totrb.  —  ^ie  ©ctbft. 
fta'nbigteit  toarb  gebroc^en,  bie  gretljett  geraubt,  be$  homers  -Q3anbe 
umtoanben  ^fubaa'd  £eib,  auc^  ba  ^atte  3frae(  feine  groften  glau- 
ben^treuen  unb  geifteSftarfen  banner,  aber  uifyt  bte  Jret^eit^o* 
faune,  fonbcrn  ba^  ^ettengeraffel  tdnte  burc^  jebe§  it)rer  ^Borte. 
tef)  fie  tierarbciteten  bie  ^oljcn  SSaljrfyeitcn  ber  ©otte^tetjrc,  abev 
nidjt  mefyr  311  toeiten,  toett*  unb  menfd)f)eitumfpannenben  ^retfen, 
fonbern  fie  geftalten  fid)  at3  ^ette  um  ben  £eib,  ober  beffer  urn  ben 
®eift  be§  ^ubentljum^  bag  5lbbtlb  ber  tette,  bie  fie  trugcn.  2lud) 
fie  bauten,  banten  au^  trefflirfjem  Material,  aber  itjr  33au  ift  eine 
^Ringmauer,  i)oc^  unb  ftarf  genug  ben  gttnb  ab^uljatten,  aber  md)t 
I)ctl  unb  (td)t  geimg,  ben  greunb  ^u  empfangen,  £)en  5(bftanb 
^totfdjen  ^roptjettSmud  unb  £almubt8mit8  eiKart  i^r  (5u^  am 
^Beften  burd)  ben  Slbftanb  ^uifdjcn  greitjett  unb  ^necf)tfd)aft.  !5)ie* 
fetbe  (grfdjeinung  bctoa'I)rt  fic^  ^afjrtjunberte  fpater. 
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bettor  ber  ©djinefclregen  be$  ganatt$tnu3  ben  ©inn  biefeS  £anbe$ 
Derfefyrte,  blityete  -Sfrael  im  ^td)te  ber  grctycit  unb  @(eid)bered)tU 
gung,  imb  fiefje  ba,  ber  ®etft,  ber  fid)  bort  entttuctelte,  tuar  ein 
©etft  be3  ^$ro:pl)etentl)um§;  re(tgiofc3  £)cnfen,  reltgib'fe3  £ieb 
ttwrben  bort  pr  fyerrlidjen  gritdjt  ge^ettigt  $n  granfrcid)  unb 
£)eutfd)(anb,  too  gnr  felben  3eit  3frae^  Qebriicft  unb  tocrfofgt 
tourbe,  ba  ttjurben  an  bte  Alette  ^ettlein  gef^mtcbct,  auf  bie  9^tng^ 
mauer  Xtjitrmtetn  gebaut  —  bie  §a(ad)a  fanb  ba  tyre  etfrige 
^Pflege !  -  -  £)er  ^mette  ^efaja  toiiSte  e§,  tnte  tnid)ttg  ba^  Element 
ber  gretyett  fur  bie  gtaubige  ©ntnitcfehmg  3frael^  ift,  unb  cr  ncnnt 
ben  ^etbnifcf)en  ^ontg/  ber  tynt  bicfe  gretyeit  tt>tcber  gtcbt, 
ben  'n  PP^Q  ben9J?effta§  bc^  (Btitgen,  benn  iner  ben^02enfdjcn  grct* 
fyett  brtngt,  ber  ift  ber  2WefftaS  be^  §errn.  Unb  !dnnen  aitr  nid)t, 
geltebte  greunbe,  mit  gfetdjem  9lec^te  btcfeS  Sanb  ben  S3oten  ©otte^ 
nennen?  gat  fid)  un$  ni^t  ^ter  etne  (tcbenbe  §etmatf)  oufget^an, 
bte  un^  miUterlt^  aufnafym,  a(§  nod)  ber  grb'Jte  £l)ei(  ber  @rbe 
un§  ftiefmiitter(id)  toerfttejj.  !Den!t  an  etncS  jener  triiben  ftnftcrn 
©otte^pufer  au§  ber  a'ten  &it,  tnte  il)r  fie  nod)  britben  in  ber 
altcn  §eimatf)  finbct,  beren  ^3au  fd)on  ^u  fagen  fdjten  :  c^pDyoo 
/'n  ?pniOp  rr5lu§  ben  Xtefen  rufe  id)  bid)r  o  ®ott!",  bercn  bitftcre 
fcud)te  iD^aucni  bte  $lage  imfercS  33olle^  emporjumetnen  fd)iencn 
pm  @immctr  unb  t)cra(ei^et  e^  tntt  btefem  trautcn,  ^eitern, 
fd)ul3e§fic^ern  9faume,  ben  tt)ir  eben  ^um  ©ottc^aufe  irctyen,  unb 
3^t  ()abt  ba§33ilb  beffcn,  tna^^ffact  n?ar,  e^e  btefe§8anb  tym  etne 
§cimatl)  bot,  unb  tt>a3  e§  Ijtcr  geworben.  $3)  and  nidjt  fprcdjcn, 
luie  Dieted  biefe§  8anb  fitr  ba^Kufblil^cn  unfere$  matencllcn  2BoI)l* 
ftanbc^  gctyan;  bie  3ett,  bte  mtr  pgcmeffen,  ift  nctyeju  erfd)5pft, 
unb  inie  oiclcd  tnare  ba  aufjn^a^Ien;  tna^  id)  aber  ^ter  bctoncn  unb 
IjerDorljeben  \o\ll,  ift  bie^  Sine:  <Seit  Sfrael  feme  erfte  §ctmat() 
tterlaffen,  §at  e^3  nod)  nie  etn  £anb  betreten,  ba^  tym  fo  l)etmatl)lid) 
ttennanbt,  baS  il)nt  im  ^Berufe  fo  lt)al)lt)ern)anbt  gemefen,  a(3 
Slmcrtfa.  IDtefeg  Sanb  mod)te  id)  ba^  3fracl  ber  ^olitif,  unb 
3fraet  ntb'djte  id)  ba^  Slmerifa  be^  ©eifted  uennen,  ®u  gro£e3 
?anb  btft  fitr  bie  9Rtftf$$tit  ber  §erolb  politifd)er  gretyeit,  toir  bte 
ber  gciftigen.  2Ba3  tt)tr  53eibe  feiern  ift  gretljett;  unfer 
an  beffen  ©c^tDelle  tt)ir  eben  fte^en,  tuei^et  un3  3um 
ber  grctljcit  fiir  alle  gdt,  unb  f)eute  Dor  97  3a^)^n  lam^fteft 
bie  erfte  betner  llnab()dngtg!eit§fd)lad)tcnr  h)e(d)e  ftneber  ein- 
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fttljrte  bie  gveifyeit  in  bie  2Belt.  S)eine  (Srinnernngen  finb  unfcrc 
(grmtterungeit;  itnb  gefegnet  fei  ba§  2lnben!en  bcrcr,  bie  ba  blnteten, 
bie  ba  fielen,  fie  blnteten  nnb  fielen  fitr  bag  §eil  ber  3ftcnfct)* 
fyett !  SKtffet  il)r  nun,  tt>a§  id)  bamit  fagen  nn'll:  SSir  rccifyen  ein 
amerifantfct)  ifraelirifd)c$  ©otteSljauS  ?  2Bie  ber  dltere  £)id)ter  t)on 
unfercr  nralten  ©etmatt)  fang,  fo  mod)te  i(i)  toon  btejer  nnferer 
neuen  §eimat^  fprec^en  ?pnK  T1K  rnai^J  ^n  ber  *Sce(e  Scbcn  ift 
un§  bie  8uft  btefeS  Sanbe^;  in  beiner  ^uft  gebet^t  unfer  ©(aube, 
in  beiner  8uft  ftreift  er  ab  bie  ^ettcn,  bie  T)enfmale  ber  $ned)t* 
fdjaft^jeit,  nnb  tnadjt  ^eran  .$nm  grojen  ttjetterlofenben  ©ebanlen, 
n)ie  ifyn  bie  ^ropt)eten  badjten. 

Saffet  nn3  brecfjen  bte  ^etten  nnb  $ettletn,  nnb  ftatt  ber  9?ing* 
ntanern  mit  tljren  X^Urmlcin,  (affet  ifyn  nn^  ^od)  aufrtd)ten  ben 
lidjten  !Dom,  ber  bte  Ueberfdjrift  tra'gt:  wT)enn  3^etn  $au«  foil  ein 
33etljan$  fcin  fiir  allc  SSolfer".  gaffct  un«  mit  SD^ac^t  erfdjltefeen  bte 
^forten  btcfcd  ^onte^:  ,,T)ag  emjtc^c  ber  ^onig  bc§  9?nf)me8  lu 
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(5^  rnft  nn$  bie  ^rttnbe  in  tljrer  ernftnt,  trauertiolicn 
tnng  gnr  83olijie^img  einer  ber  ^ddjftcn  nnb  Ijeiligfteu  ^flidjten,  bie 
bent  gctftbegabten  SBefcn,  bem  2)icn|d)en,  obliegen.  (£ie  vnft  nn§ 
gur^lnerfennung  bcr^D^enfdjentngenb^nrSBiirbiguncj  ber  ajtcnfdjen- 
groB^gur  ernftcn  ^3cfd;annng  ber  SBcmnrrltdjnng  bc^  ^bcald  etne« 
2#annc3  \mt  cr  fcin  foil;  benn  btcfc*  ift  ^ti^alt  nnb  33cbentnng 
ber  Strauerfctcr  itber  einen  2)2ann,  it)te  ®r.  Sbnarb  2a§fer,  beffen 
abgefd)loffcnc^  l^eben  ein  retd)e^  8el)rbnd)  ber  3Jiettfcf)ciUugcnb,  in 
alien  iljreti  Slbftuf imgcn,  btlbet. 

&$  ift  ein  Untcrfdn'eb  giDif^en  ben  Sljra'nen,  bie  ber  (itujelne 
fetnent  Dcrlorncn  £l)enren  nadjineint,  nnb  Jcnen  $tl)ranen,  trie  ftc 
eiti  8tamm,  etne  Motion  obcr  bie  gan^e  2Jtenfd)l)eit  ucrgiefct,  tuenn 
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einer  tljrer  ^ropfyeten,  gleid)fam  im  feurtgen  ©efpann  be$  ©etftc£, 
au£  bem  $reife  feineS  gefegnetcn  SBtr!cn$  gu  jener  §^^e  cutritcft 
toirb,  tie  ben  Ueberlebcnben  nitr  bttrd)  geifttge  Slnfdjauwtg,  burd) 
(Srtnnerung  errcidjbar  ift.  $n  beibcn  fallen  fptegeft  fid)  toofjl  ba§ 
33ilb  bc$  33ctraucrten  in  ber  @d)mer$cn$perle,  bie  bent  2luge 
entqutflt;  aber  tm  erften  Salle  ift  c§  bcr  perfonlidje  (Sdjnterj,  ber 
ba§  £3tlb  bc^  T)a^tngefd)iebcnen  (outcrt  unb  Derflnrt;  tm  gtnettcn 
ift  e§,  utngcfc^rt,  ba§  ftral)(cnbe  Sic^tbixb  bc£  ^3etrauerten, 
ben  ©c^ntcrj  abclt  unb  gur  S3otf§tugenb  bcrttart,  5m 
erften  gallc  ntoc^te  ber  £rauernbe  fern  gan^eS  (Sclbft  bem  23cr* 
lornen  nad)fenben;  tm  jmetten  gatte  ftet)t  ber  ^tamm,  bie  Nation, 
bie  9}^enfd)^ett,  lute  ein  ©fifcfya  ba;  ernft  unb  gcban!cnt?o((,  bem 
!DaI)in3te^enben  ^lijalju  nad)b(tcfenb  unb  nadjbetcnb :  „£),  ba^  bod) 
£)ein  ©eift  gmiefad)  bet  un^  blicbe!" 

3Kc(tgef^id)tltd),  tote  bie  ^3ebeutung  Don  (Sbuarb  ?a§!er'§  geben 
toar,  ift  toeltumfaffenb  au^  bie  Xraucr  iibcr  fetn  allgufrii^e^  ^in* 
fdjciben.  §ter,  in  ber  5Inbac^t§ftcitte  bcr  erften  unb  grb'gten 
©emeinbe  f einer  ®onfeffton§gcnoffen  in  ber  neucn  Sclt,  ftetjt  auf^ 
gebaljrt  jetn  <Sarg,  aber,  iiber  3)7eere  unb  ^onfefftonen  Ijhttoeg,  rei» 
()en  fid)  bie  Uoftergruppen  mit  un§  um  btefen  Sarg.  ^ie  grcunbe 
ber  S3ol!^freit)eit  unb  be$  9^ed)t^  au§  alien  ^attonen,  inoljtn  fein 
S^ame  unb  bie  $unbe  feine§  Sir!en§  gebrnngen,  —  imb  too  fanntc, 
too  nannte  man  tfjn  ntd)t  mit  Siebe  unb  §odjad)tung?  —  fie  SUIe 
finb  mit  un§  Derbritbert  in  nnferem  Sc^merje  iiber  fcin  fritljeS  gin= 
fd)eibcn.  S)ie  ganje  9Wenfrf)I)ett  ift  fetn  Setbtragenber;  benn  in  ifmt 
Dertor  fie  ben  bcgetftcrtCtt,mac^tDoIlcn  ^ropfyeten  bcr  gro^en,  Dolfer^ 
ertofenben  ^rin^ipien. 

®ie  ©enien,  bie  if)n  burd/$  Seben  fii^rten,  fie  fte^en  tranernb 
an  feiner  ^3al)re.  (Selten  l)abcn  fie  fid)  fo  Dereint  getroffen.  (Seltcn 
ie  eincn  <Sd)it£ting  gefunben,  ber  e§  fo  Derftanb,  au^  ben  ein* 
(£traf)lcn  bie  fie  boten,  bie  £ugenb!rone  fitr  fein  bcgnabete^ 
n  fledjten. 

S3efd)eibenl)eit  bengt  tief  ifyr  §aupt  unb  feufjt:  ,,§ter 
id)  im  Xempet  toafyrcr  men|d)Ud)er  ©rope  get^ront;  in  il)m  ift 
mir  eiu§etligtl)um5erftort!"  !Die  ©emutl)£innig!eit  ruft  t)oll 
3Bc^:  w@m  fd)(id)tere§,  btebercred  unb  linb(idjere§  §eq  al$  ba5 
(Seine,  ^at  nie  unb  nimmcr  gef^lagen,  —  ad),  bag  e§  fo  friifje 
ftille  ftanb !"  ®ie  $3  e  1 1  to  e  t  §  f)  e  i  t  Icgt  belitmmert  i^re  mitttcr(id;e 


gmnb  cwf  feme  l)ol)e,  eble,  nunmefyr  falte  ©tint:  ,,2fteifter  ber 
gtcfytgcbanfen,  in  bir  geljt  mir  em  treiter  -Singer  unb  ben  SDIcnfdjen 
em  tncifer  Setjrmetfter  fcertorcn  I"  £)er  ^atrtotUmu^  fcnft  fein 
ftoljeS  banner:  ,,(£inen  treuern  ©ofyn  feine3  23aterlanbc3,  einen 
opfernrilligern,  mutfyigern  unb  ausbaucrnbercn  $ampfer  fitr  ben 
ftafyren  <Rul)m  unb  ba3  tnafyre  §ct(  feiner  §etmatf),  I)at  e$  nicfyt 
gegeben.  (Sr  ftet  etn  Opfer  int  ^ciligen  SDienfte.  llnter  beit 
unb  (Sbelften  be^  beutfcfyen  35aterlanbeS  tnirb  tmmer  fein 
glorr  etd)  gldn^cn  !  "  Unb  Me  ^  1)  1  1  a  n  t  r  o  p  t  e,  fie  blid't  tit  tnntger 
8tebe  auf  bte  int  Xobe  nod)  fo  mttbcn  unb  fo  liebedollen  3«Ge  be3 
^d)(umnternben  nieber:,,  (So  t)tel@e(bft  unb  fo  toentg^elbftfudjt! 
rctdje  23egabung,  Ijtngegeben  fitr  ben  etngigen  £\vtd,  bte 
ju  begtitcfen!  ^djmmmere  fanft!  2S3trb  etnft  baS 
erljabene  $itl  erretcfjt,  ba^  bit  fo  aufopfernb  angeftrebt,  bann  toirb 
bte  gUtcfltdjere  9^eni'cl)l)ett  bic^  unter  tfyren  gro^ten 
nennen  unb  pretfcn!" 

$a,  err  beffen  2>ertnft  ttrir  fo  tief  betrauernr  er  lr>ar 
bc§  iDiannc^,  une  er  feiit  foil.  2Bir  fyaben  gel)ortr  lute  ber  danger 
be3  Slltert^um^  biefe«  3bcal  fo  fuq  unb  liar,  fo  uoll  unb  tuafjr  be^ 
fd)reibt:  ,,$3er  barf  Ijtnan  ben  ©ottc^berg?  Ser  barf  ftefien  ait 
IjetUger  Statte?  $3er  rein  an  §cinben  unb  tauter  am  §erSe^;  ^er 
ber  5alfd)l)eit  feineSeele  nie  gugeneigt,  unb  tner  bemXruge  niental^ 
jugefc^tDoren."  llnb  n?ir  fyaben  auc^  ge^ort  bie  flange  jene3 
Xrauerltebe§,  ba§  fic^  bem  fd)tneqgepre£tcn  gergen  ^cutfc^lanbg 
entrang,  al§  bie  fcfytnere  £unbe  com  plo^ltdjen  £obe  feine^  grogen 
^3atrtoten  ^tnitber  lam.  £)a  lautet  bie  laptbartfdje  33efd)reibuna, 
fetner  "iperfonltdjleit: 


3u  mad)trgem  5lrm  tuelcl)'  retne 
Sold)  treue  33ruft  f  itr'«  S3aterlanb  ! 
<So  ftanb  ein  §elb  er  im  ©efcdjt, 
gur  Sal)rl)ett,  gretfjett,  unb  fitr 


bcm  alten  ^}alm  unb  bem  Jungen 
Xrauerliebe  ift  nidjt  etne  jufalltge;  fie  ift  in  bcm  unttcrcinberlidjen 
©efe^e  ber  fyofjeren  SC^oral  bcgritnbet:  fdjtuer  ift  fdjon  in  ben 
97ieberungen,  in  ben  eugern  unb  befdjetbenern  Hreifen  be3  Seben^, 
fitr  ben  9Jlenfd)enr  fid)  bte  @runbbebingungen  feineS  Sertlje^  unb 
feiner  Sitrbe  ftct«  ungcfdjmalcrt  gu  ben)al)ren«  3e  Vtyw  tynan  e8 
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gdjt,  je  setter  ber  $re;S  be$  2Birfen$  fid)  befynt,  befto  fomplqirter 
tnerben  bie  Slemeitte,  bcfto  grower  tnerben  bie  $onfiifte,  befto 
gtimgenber  ttnb  locfenber  ioerbcn  bte  IBerfttdptttgen  unb  befto  fd)toerer 
anrb  e$  baritm,  and)  biefe  Slufgabe  gu  tb'fenl  (Siner  ber  bebeutcnb* 
ften  Slrbeiter  im  toicfyttgften  $retfe  be3  menfdjUdjcn  ©djaffenS, 
unauff)6rltd)  nmlagert  t>on  ^onfltftcn  unb  33er(ocfitnGenr  getang  e§ 
bennod^  itnferem  gro^en  ^Setrauerten  ben  ©otte^berg  ber 
lidjen  @roge  ^tnanpKtmmen,  rein  an  gtinben,  (anter  am 
ben  ma'cfyttgen  ©cift  ftetd  unoerritdfbar  anf  Satjrtjeit  unb  sJ^ed)t 
rid)tet;  baS  madjte  (Sbnarb  gaffer,  ben  @taat3mann  unb 
geber  be§  nennsefynten  3a^rt)itnbert^  pr  S3ertt)irnid)ung  be^ 
uraltett,  ebein  9)^annegtbea(§;  unb  ba^  ntadjte  (gbuarb  Sa^!er,  ben 
treuen  (Sofyn  be^  a(ten  ^3unbe§,  fitr  SMejenicjen  bie  nod)  baran 
,  ^ntn  Iend)tenbcn^3ett)eifcrba6  bcr©cift  bc§  ^eiligen  (Scfyrift* 
fetne^  ^tammeS  9J?enfd)en  er^ictjen  toill  unb  ^n  er^iet)en 
fcermag,  bie  3^cri)e  un^  @cgen  ftttb  fitr  atte  Sanber  unb  fitr  alle 
3eiten. 

Unb  nun  ift  er  fyetmgegangen. 

SKa're  t)on  britben  Ijcritber  ju  un§  bte  $unbe  t)on  SDr.  Sa^fer^ 
2:obe  gefangt,  fie  ^atte  nidjt  Derfe^lt,  tfyren  tiefen  unb  ntad)tigen 
(ginbrud'  gu  madien.  >Da§  antcrifanifd)e  S3o(f  im  Slflgememen,  ba^ 
bie  ©roge  gerne  iDiirbtgt,  tt)o  e§  fie  finbet,  ()dtte  in  if)in  ben  @cim- 
gang  eine§  gro^en  9)Zanne§  bebauert;  bie  i)eutft^en  in  5lmeri!a,  fie 
Ija'iten  in  it)m  ben  SSerluft  eine^  libcraten  ©efe^geber§,  eine§  treuen 
^atrioten  betrauert;  unb  lr»trr  feine  ®(auben$briiber  tit  biefem 
i^anbe,  ptten  e^  fid)er(icf)  tief  unb  fcfymeqlid)  empfunbcn,  bag 
3frae(  in  ttjtn  einen  fetner  tuitrbigften  33ertrcter  t>er(oren  Ijabc,  ber 
ftet§  im  fjeiltgctt  3orne  uno  w1^  nta'd)tigem  5lrme  jebe 
gtimpfung  abwieS,  Don  ttelcfyer  ©cite  fie  and)  auf  fetnen 
gejtelt  fcin  modjte.  5tber  bci  allerSSiirbignng  be§ 
tnaren  bod)  bie  garteren  ©eiten  ber  |»erfon(id)cn  greunbfdjaft  unb 
&icbe  ttjentger  bcrit^rt  gebticbcn.  5Inber^  tft'S,  luie  e§  nun  gc!ommen. 
(£r  lam  gu  un^  ^critber,unb  $ommcn  itnb  bte  @er3^t  erobcrn,  tt>ar 
fiir  il)n  etn  unb  baffelue.  Sir  fal)en  ifjn  in  feiner  ^3cfd)eibcn^ett 
unb  ?iebcnStDurbig!cit  unb  ttir  fagten  tm«:  f,2BcIc^  ein  9?ic[cngeift 
mug  ber  fein,  ber  bei  foldjer  5lnfprudj§(ofig!eit  in  foldjen  $retfen 
fid^  foldje  ©c(tung  gu  uerfdjaffen  n?ugte.  d$  toar  un^  gegonnt  in 
feiner  fdj6r.cn  €eele  gu  Icfen.  Unocrlofdjrid)  ift  ber  ©nbrurf,  ben 


feine  erfjabene  ^erfonltd)fett  auf  und  macfytc;  wu>erge§lid)  jebed 
Sort,  bad  er  in  unfcren  23erfammlungen  fprarf).  Unb  trie  fein 
(grfdjeincn  gauberfyaft  auf  und  geurirft,  fo  tterfefylten  aud)  btcfcd 
tfanb  unb  feine  33cn>ofjncr  ben  (vtnorurf  nidjt  auf  fein  empfangltd)cd 
§er$;  bcr  grojje  gortfdjrttt  im  (Sqiefyungdiuefen,  ber  audgefprodiene 
unb  $3ofjlttjattg!eit*fimt,  ben  er  tyier  tut  33ol!e  fanb,  bie 
unb  Xljatfraf  t  in  alien  $reifcn,  fie  erfiillten  ifyn  tnit  be* 
geiftertcr  greubc.  !Dte  3d)a£e  ber  neuen  Srfal)rungen,  bie  er  fyier 
cjefatnmelt,  er  loolltc  fie  fyctmbrtncjcn;  auf  iljrer  ©runblage  toollte 
er  ein  engereS  unb  inntgered  ^er^altni^  gnjifdjen  fetner  unb  unferer 
§etmat^  l)erbeiful)ren,  (Sin  l)dl)erer  SEBille  l)at  ed  anberd  gett»ollt. 
@tatt  bie  $md  dauber  burd)  (ebenbigen  S3er!e^r  ju  Uereinen,  beretnt 
er  fie  turn  in  ber  tiefcn  £rauer  iiber  feinen  frii^en  Sob !  Sir 
bereiteten  und,  tljm  ben  greubenpohl  gum  Slbfc^tebSgrugc  fitr  eine 
gliid'Udje  ^Heije  in  feine  §eimatf)  gu  !rebcngcn,  unb  un§  ift  nun  ber 
^c^mergenSbec^er  bed  fe^ten  5lbfd)iebd  t)on  tl)nt  befdjteben.  (Sr 
ftarb  in  unferen  Airmen,  llnb  fo  ift  ed  ntdjt  nur  ber  grojje  SKann, 
bent  tirir  in  e^rfurdjtduoller  Xrauer  nad)beten:  wOf  bag  boc^  bein 
©etft  gtneifac^  bet  und  blcibe!"  ^d  ift  nunmeftr  anc^  ber  treue, 
(icbgemonnene  greunb,  ben  loir,  im  33ereine  ntit  feinem  macfern 
23ruber,  briiberlic^  beiueinen. 

(So  fa^f  benn  !^inrebler3J?ann.  OJ^oge  beine5tfd)e  fid)er  gleitcn 
iibcfd  SJleer,  um  bie  fanfte  9?ul)e  gu  finbcn  tin  mittterlidjen  (2d)oo^e 
bed  fevnen  ©eimatl)(anbe§.  X)etne  reine  (Seete  nimmt  bcr  §err 
auf  gu  etDtgen  Sonnen.  SDZogen  Dictdje  amnfen  unb  Xl)rone  ftitrgen, 
ttiad  bu  geroollt  unb  gen?irt't,  toirb  fdjaffenb  wetter  Icbcn,  aid  ein 
©egendfeim  fitr  alle  3citen ! 


bie  9t  e  !api  tula  t  ton.*) 


Sere^rte  ^nbac^lige!  5lm  Ijeuttgcn  (Sabbat^e  t)erfantmelt  und 
and)  bad  2($eretl)feft,  urn  bie  9?etl)e  unferer  gefte,  bie  ber  £t[djri= 
SJ^onat  und  brad)te,  tnitrbtg  abjufdjliegen.  !Dtc  53ebeutung  btefed 
£aged  unb  fein  $mtd  ift  toon  ben  Ktcn  tiielfad)  gefud)t  unb  er* 
mittelt  inorben.  <Sie  legen  ben  (Sdjioetpimft  itt  bie  X^atfac^e,  ba§ 
fo  fc^on  an  biefen  Sagen  in  ber  §auptftabt  bed  daubed 
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fantmett  tt>ar,  sag  fie  fo  gemeinfam  unb  briiberticl)  in  bent  rcmcn 
©ebanfcn  ber  £mtigung  Dor  ©ott  Dcreint  itmren,  bag  ifyr  l)tmm* 
lifdjer  SSater  freuben&oll  Don  itjncn  fagte:  crj/J  nrrt  DIE  no  n:n 
,,2Bie  fdjort  unb  ime  lieblid)  iff  3,  tt>enn  33riiber  f  o  gemeinfam  mit* 
eincmber  tteitcn.  Unb  urn  feincn  $inbern  ben  4Bett>ei§  gu  liefern, 
icic  angeneljm  unb  looljIgefalUcj  iljm  iljr  3ufam:Kten^e^e:l1  un^  3U* 
fammenwirfctt  in  Sei^e  unb  grommtgleit  tft,  Mttet  er  fie  unb 
tragt  er  tfynen  auf :  f,^3ietbet  nod)  etnen  3:ag  fo  bet  tnir,  benn  e§ 
erfreut  mein  SSaterf)er3  (SucI)  fo  ju  fe^en."  SCL  2lfle$,  ina§  loir  au^ 
ber  ©djrift  am  Ijeuttgen  3^age  lefen,  atfjmet  btefe  ®nabe  unb  biefe^ 
2Bot)Igcfot(ett.  S)a  tft  ber  ^err(i(^e  ©egen  be§  erften  ber 
an  3frael  Dor  fcinem  @d)eiben!  £)a  tft  bann  ber  <Segen 
roeifcfteti  ber  2J^enfd)en,  be^  5Jrteben^*£'i5nigS  ©alomo,  ben  er  ii 
fprad),  ate  fetn  SBei^emer!  wba§  ^eitige  ©au§"  bollenbet  tear. 
e  tocntgen  ©a^e  finb  fo  tieffinnig  unb  fcelen&ott,  bag  fie  nie* 
mate  i()ren  (Smbrucf  tierfcljtcn,  unb  ate  id)  bie^mal  luieber  mit  an* 
badjtiger  ^Settiunberung  iljren  ret^en  -3ul)aft  ^a^/  ba  brad)tcn  fie 
mtr  ^um  !Dan!  f itr  ineine  ernfte  -53etrad)tung  einen  neuen  ©ebanfen, 
ber  mid)  iiber  ben  eigent(td)en  Qiwd  unb  iiber  bie  DoUe  33ebeutung 
be^  ra'tljelljaften  Slgeret^  gefte^  uollftcinbtg  aufftarte.  to  ber  §anb 
btefeS  @egen§,  SSer^  um  SSerS,  reprafentirt  fid)  un§  biefcr  ^ag  ate 
ein  int)a(treid)e§  (£ompenbtum,  ate  bie  ir»cife  3ufammenfaffung  be0 
2Bidjtigftenunb^3eften,  ba3  bie  t>orangegangenen  gefte  un«  bradjten, 
ate  ba3  yrs^j  ^n  1D"l  F)1D  5)er  ©d)(u6,  ber  ben  ©djlitffet  ju 
Client  bietetr  ber  un^  lefjrt  no^  vmi'D  DN^I  K^T1  D^H  n« 
mte  uiir  ©ott  el)ren,  ft)ie  lt)ir  fcin  ©ebot  ju  erfiitten  f>aben 

hi  HT  '"D  unb  H)ie  in  nmljrer  ®otte^t)ercl)rung  ber  gan^e, 

93^enf^  fid)  geigt. 
1.  (§8  licgt  mand)mat  in  einer  SBenbung  eine§  (Sa^c§  tiel 
53c(cl)renbe§  unb  ir»cnn  btefe  SSenbung  aud)  ben  @d)cin  ctned 
leidjten  §93ifee«  l)at.  ^)er  ^pfatmtft,  um  bie  Xrcfpidjfett  ber  ©ottcS* 
le^re  l)ert)oqu!)ebenr  fagt:  c^KHD  )^a  TN"1  C^nni  nnD 
luirb  gemo^nn^  itbcrfc^t:  ,,®er  (Singang  !Deinc8 
trteu^tet,  mad)t  Derni'mftig  ben  ©nfoltigcn."  SO^an  Uberfefct  fo, 
nn9  »,XI)iirwf  ©ngang  Ijei^t,  unb  man  bejeidjnet  bamit  ben 

,  IDO  aber  bletbt  ba§  ($nbe?  SSte  mandjer  Ijat  ba^  i^idjt  am 
(Singangc  cntpfangcn,  unb  bei  ben  iDeiteren  @d)ritten  im  Seben 
§at  fid)  biefe$  8td)t  tocrbimlelt  unb  er  I) at  bie  gutcn 
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cuter  frommen  Ongenb  Dergeffen,  fo  fefyr  bag  er  bann  alf 
fyeit  uub  erfyabeite  93enrattft  bieferSefyren  fitr  nid)t$  toetter  Ijalt,  ate 
fitr  bie  Stnfatt  ber  ^'inber^eit,  bie  er  bairn  tm  fputercn  SUtcr  be- 
Iftdjeit.  (£3  toare  affo  nid)t  genitgenb,  toenn  ber  (Singang  be£ 
®otte$toorte8  &id)t  fpenbete,  c3  mujj  fo  and)  mit  bemSluSgang  fetn. 
Unb  id)  gtanbe  ba$  Sort  nnD  frX^iire"  fdjltegt  ^3eibe  in  fid).  3U 
be^  ^3f atmtften  $dt  tuar  e^  maljrfdjetntic^  fdjon  fo,  tote  e«  Ijcutjiitage 
itntcr  un3  ift.  Wlit  ben  ^3efud)en  be$  grennbe^  betm  greunb  geljt 
e$  fo.  SOIan  lommt,  fi^t  imb  fprtdjt,  to  id  geljcn,  fiy  nod)  unb 
fprid)t  nod);  man  gcljt  unb  fprtd)t,  bteibt  an  ber  Xl)Ure  fteljen  nnb 
f|jrtcj)t  erft  rec^t;  unb  man  Ijat  fid)  nod)  fo  oiet  gn  fagen,  bag  man 
itber  ba§  ©efprticfy  an  ber  ^[)itre  bie  llntertjaltnng  toatjreitb  be^ 
etgentlid)en  ^3efud)§  Dergtjjt,  unb  e^  banert  Dielleid)tnic^tla'nger  a(^ 
bi^  man  bie  ©tufen  gur  (Strafe  ()inuntergegangen  unb  SllleS  ift  tier- 
geffen.  !Die  9}?ct{)obe  ber  8el)re  ift  »erfd)ieben.  @ie  lefyrt  ba^felbe  beim 
(Stntritte,  fie  erHa'rteS  !Dir  fo  (ange  al«  Qn  bet  iljr  toetlft,  unb  toenn 
Dn  bcrcit  bift,  au^  ifyren  Ijeiligcn  fallen  ^inau§gutreten  in^  8eben, 
ba  an  ber  @d)tnelle  nod)  erteuc^tet  5)ic^  il)r  Sort.  @ie  totebcrljolt 
!Dir  ba^  ©efagte  unb  toaffnet  ^Did)  mit  Siberftanb  gcgcn  SCtte^ 
toa^  S)id)  il)re  £ef)ren  uergeffen  mad)en  fonnte.  Qmmer  baefetbe, 
unb  ^nt  fie  nid)t§  9?eue3  un^  ju  fiinben?  SO^an  ffagt  mand)inal 
itber  bie  C^cntonigMt  inben^etjren  ber^oral;  man  barf  c^  brefyen 
toie  man  toilt,  e^  fommt  bo^  tmmer  auf  basfetbe  IjcrauS;  ic^ 
geftelje,  e§  ift  fo  unb  e^  foil  and)  fo  fein,  todre  bem  nid)t  fo,  bann 
toa'ren  and)  bie  Sefyren  be§  ®(auben^  oergebtid):  Sie  jener  fagte, 
toantm  f^rett  man  bet  inw  '"!  ^«liy  ya^  £)er  anbcre  ant- 
anttoortcte:  !Du  fyaft  nur  einen  ©ott  unb  ben  tjergt^t  bu  fo  Icid)t, 
Sie  foil  man  ba  nid)t  ^fcnw  yio*^  auSrufen!  <Die  uienfdjltdje 
9^atnr  ift  au^  einigen  ©runb^iigen  pfammengefe^t,  bcreu  finb 
toenige,  aber  in  ben  t>erfd)iebenen  (Sombinationen  madjeit  fie  eine 
fo(d)e  S3erfd)ieben^eit  unter  ben  9ftenfd)en,  bag  man  jageit  farm: 
,,£anfenb  ^enfd)en,  taufcnb  9fiaturen.4'  £)a3  (Sonberbare  ift, 
toenn  man  e3  oerftei)t,  bie  Combination  redjt  auftulofen,  rebujiren 
fid)  toiebcr  bie  j;e  t>erfd)iebenen  ^Tcaturen  git  einem  SDtefdjcn,  unb 
man  !ann  fagcn:  -Jftenfd)  blcibt  SKenfcf).  ^iefelben  toenitjen 
jitge,  btefelbe  9Jcdg(td)feit  unenblid)er  Combination  bei  SlKen. 
©Iauben^tc()re  ift  bie  £ugenblcl)re  ober  bie  Slntoeifung,  tote  toir  bie 
toenigen  ©nmbjitge  unferer  mcnfd)lid)en  D^atur  combinircn  follen, 
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fo  bag  au$  biefcr  Combination  immer  ®ute$  unb  SegenttoIIeS  fitr 
un«  unb  Slnberc  fyeruorgcfye.  £)a$  Material,  ba$  fie  bagu  braiidjt, 
ift  einfad),  unb  bie  9ftetfyobe  ift  auf  bie  Sftillionen  bcr  (Srbenfmber 
in  alien  il)ren  i'agen  beredjnet;  fie  geigt,  tme  bte  ©runbgitge,  bte 
baS  SBefen  be3  2ftenfd)en  ausmadjen,  in  etnem  Sefen  gu  finben 
finb,  ba$  i)b"f)er  ift  benn  alle  itbrigen  SSefen.  @te  gcigt,  trie  in 
biefem  ^bcfjften  SBcfcn  biefc  ©igcnfcfjaften  in  bent  unenbltd)en  S3er^ 
pltniffe  gum  gro§en  Untuerfum  fid)  fo  contbtniren,  bag  itberaE 
Sei^l)eit,  ©erec^tigleit,  Ciebe  unb  ^arm^ergigleit  gum  iBorfrf)etn 
!ommen;  unb  fie  le^rt  jeben  tton  un§:  ©elje  ^tn,  berarbeite  £)eine 
ga'Ijtgleiten  naci)  biefem  Ijocfjften  $orbilbe,  bairn  bift  S)u  ftd)er 
unter  alien  dombinationen  ben  unfel)lbaren  2Bcg  bcr  menfc^li^en 
Xugenb  unb  §eiligleit  gu  ge^en.  ^ei  biefem  ©toff  unb  bet  biefer 
3^etl)obe  faun  e$  ja  uid)t  5lnber§  fein,  al3  bag  5llle^  trieber  auf 
ba^felbe  I)erau^!ommt,  3lber  btefe^  (Sine,  tone  entfcljcibenb  ift  eS 
fiir  3llle^  tr»a§  >Du  tl)itn  famtft  unb  it)a^  !SD{4  betreffen  lann,  unb 
biefe^  (Sine,  tt>enn  £)u  e^  t)ergigt,  mie  DerljftngttigtJoU  fitr  ^)ic^ 
unb  X)eine  Sefttmmung.  £>ie  taufcnbc  Don  (Sombtnationen,  bte 
3)ein  Seben  au^mac^en,  lonnen  ^Did)  nicfyt  beleljren  unb  auf  Karen; 
fie  Denrnrren  ^)id).  i^)a^  (Sine  ift  bie  5lnttt)ort,  bte  Slufflarung, 
bie  So'fung  be§  grogen  $Rcit^fete  0^enfd)enleben  genannt.  .ga, 
bie  Sel)ren  S)eme3  ©lauben§,  fie  finb  immer  ba^felbe,  fie  fommen 
immer  auf  Sin^  fyerauS,  ipie  anber^  nm  F]ID  @ie  finb  ba^  illtt* 
matum  alter  2BeM)eit  unb  aller  (Si'faljrung  i"ni  c^n1?^  ^  @ie 
ergie^en  ben  Sftcnfdjen  fitr  @ott  unb  baburd)  ergie^ett  fie  ben 
SKenfdjen  fitr  fid)  felbft. 

2.  3Sie  fdjb'n  fpiegeln  fii^  bie  ^errlidjen  ©ebaitfen,  bie 
un^  t)om  Saufe  unferer  Ijeiligen  Xage  gebradjt  nmrbcn  in  biefem 
fatomontfcfyett  @cf)luggebete  toieber.  3^^e^  baofelbe  unb  bod)  fo 
neu,  immer  ba$  (iine  unb  bod)  fo  Derfdjieben:  ®a^  ^cqlidje 
Jrcunbeomort  beim  ^djeibcn,  ba^  fid)  fo  tief  unferem  ©ebadjtniffe 
etnpragt.  £)a  luar  e^  bcr  erfte  £ifd)n*£ag,  ber  un^  ein  ^ngelpaar 
t)orfitl)rte,  al^  bie  treueti  ^3egleiter,  bie  un$  fd)it^enb  gur  ©eite 
ftefyen  auf  unferem  ^eben^tuege.  Sir  fpradjen  bama(^  baoon,  tote 
fci)mal  ber  (Streifen  ift,  ben  n>ir  ©egenmart  nennen,  inie  unermeg* 
ti^  gu  bciben  @eiten  l)in  fid)  33ergangcnt)eit  unb  3utof*  bel)nen, 
n>ie  ttrir  nur  bann  fic^cr  fortfommen,  toenn  toir  un^  ftit^enb  an 
33eibe  leljnen.  (grinnerung  unb  §°ffnuu^  toaren  ba^  8ofung3« 
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foort  be§  £age$,  fie  tt»aren  bte  treuen  33oten,  tie  mit  im8  geljett 
follten,  beren  £)tenft  nicfyt  friiljer  eitbet,  bis  fie  ntdjt  am  erftcn  £ag 
be$  nadiften  ^afyreS  burd)  neiie  gitfyrer  abgeloft  fterben.  33eim  (Sd)et* 
ben  Ijeuf  ift  e$  bie  erfte  (gorge  unferes  greunbeS,  ber  un§  ba3  ®e* 
lette  pr  £i)ur  giebt,  un§  ju  mafynen  :  ,,£m  gel)  ft,  t)ergtg  an  £)eine  ge^ 
treuen  p^rerntdjt  —  ber  erfte  ift,  IQJ£>  nnuo  )n:  n^«  'i  "nn 
^Die  Grtnnerung,  bie  bantbare  (Srtnnerung  an  bte  S3ergatgent)cit 


ba  ift  aut^  nidjt  etn  Sort  Don  fctner  guten  $erl)eiJ3tmg 
gefallen,  irie  er  e3  Derfitnbet  burd)  feinen  Sbiener  SJ^ofee.  §ter  ift 
nid)t  nur  bte  9J2a^nung,  ^ter  ift  and)  bie  nad)tra'glid)e  ^3e(el)rung, 
inetc^e^  bte  redjte  (Srtimerung  ift,  bte  nnr  feft^aften  fottcn.  3}^and)e 
mad)en  e$  mit  il)reu  (Srinnernngen,  luie  e§  jener  SD^ann  mit  feinem 
(£d>a£e  madjte  --  er  tnollte  t^n  an  etnem  fid)erem  Orte  eingraben 
auf  einer  hjettcn  g(adier  IDO  i^n  !etner  finben  fonnte;  er  felbft 
mac^te  fic^  ein  3e^en-  3^  9a^Se  ffl&fyt  war  t»on  ber  <Sonne 
befd)tenen,  nur  bte  etne  Stelle  war  umfdjattet,  an  ber  fd)attigen 
(Stelte  tjcrgrnb  er  feinen  @dja£;  bie  Sonnc  aber  ging  ifjren  8auf, 
unb  ber  ©djatten  njcdjfelte  unaitfljaltfam,  unb  a(§  ber 
feinen  ^^a^  su  Wen  lam,  ba  fonnte  er  Hjn  stntfc^en 
nnb  @d)attentpcc^fel  felber  nirfjt  mc()r  finben.  @o  ge^t1^  mit 
unferen  ^rinnernngen.  Sir  pufen  fie  anf  nnb  gwifcfjcn  <2otmen* 
nnb  ©c^attennje^fel  ge^en  fie  un^Dcrloren,  '"I  ^m  ^nitpf  ^)eine 
(grmnernngtn  an  ©ott  itnb  !Du  fyaft  ^Dir  etn  ficfjcr^  3e^cn  9e- 
mad)t.  !iDeine  33ergangen^eit  it»irb  ftir  ®ic^  eine  gnnbgrnbe,  bie 
!Dir  rei^e  @^a^e  btctet.  3)er  ^tpette  <Sa|  britctt  bie  ©offnimg 
cms  tm  ebetften  @inne,  h)ie  ber  2ftenfd)  fie  ^egen  !ann.  'i  in*1 
iJi^to'1  ;NI  1:21^  ?K  1:^  u^n^s  w^cr  ctotge  ©ott  fei  mit  un«, 
Sr  tiertaffe,  (5r  ttertnerfe  und  nic^t."  £)a$  ift  luieber  etne  fe()r 
ridjtige  unb  tiefe  5lnraeifung.  Sa§  madjen  tnir  au3  unferen  ©off* 
nitngen  unb  tt>a§  madjen  unfere  goffnungen  au^  un§?  ^in  ^b'nig 
fprad)  einft  p  feinem  ^Baumeiftcr:  ,,^!annft  bu  mir  ntd)t  ein 
ftof$e§  <ec^(o§  in  ber  8uft  bauen,  bann  ift  betn  Seben  tocrnnrft.  — 


*)l5icS  tjl  bte  lefete  5Rebe  be§  93erbU(^enen,  bie  ju  coHenben  unb  ju  fpre^en   t^m  nic^t  tne^r 
flCgSnnt  war. 
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The  Difference  between  Will  and  Desire  in  Religion. 

May  25,  1873. 

"Fear  not.  for  those  that  be  with  us  are 
more  than  they  that  are  with  them." 
II.  Kings  VI.,  16. 

THIS  was  the  answer  of  Elisha  to  his  trembling  and  fear 
ful  servant,  when  the  latter  announced  that  the  Syrian  host 
had  the  city  surrounded,  intent  upon  the  capture  of  the 
prophet  who  had  revealed  their  secrets  to  the  King  of  Israel. 
"Alas,  my  master!"  said  the  servant,  " what  shall  we  do ?" 
The  servant  saw  only  the  hosts  of  the  enemy,  but  his  eyes 
were  blinded  so  that  he  could  not  see  the  celestial  army 
who  camped  round  about  the  prophet  and  covered  the 
hillside  with  their  companies.  It  seems  from  the  narrative 
that  the  servant  doubted  the  words  of  Elisha,  for  the 
prophet  had'to  pray  that  the  Lord  would  open  his  eyes  that 
he  might  see  the 

HOSTS  OP  THE  LOKD  CAMPED  AROUND 

him.  I  would  not  undertake  to  explain  the  miraculous 
features  of  this  narrative.  All  such  efforts  to  reduce  the 
miracles  of  the  Scriptures  to  the  mere  consequences  of  natu 
ral  causes  are  vain  and  unprofitable.  It  conduces  much 
more  to  our  spiritual  welfare  to  investigate  the  sound  moral 
kernel  of  truth  enveloped  in  the  pithy  saying  of  the  prophet 
— more  are  they  that  be  with  us  than  they  that  be  with 
them.  All  moral  defects  under  which  we  labor  are  the  fruits 
of  weakness  and  mental  incapacity  to  resist;  and  this  inca 
pacity  exists  so  long  as  our  eyes  are  opened  to  see  only  the 
strength  of  the  enemy  that  we  may  have  to  combat.  But  as 
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soon  as  our  eyes  are  opened  to  see  the  hosts  which  the  Lord 
has  commissioned  to  help  us,  the  power  of  resistance  is  in 
creased  a  thousand-fold.  The  will  is  aroused  and  we  can 
only  rely  upon  the  force  of  our  moral  powers.  The  will  is 
the  test  of  man's  strength  and  worth.  And  yet  nothing  is 
more  common  than  for  men  to  confound  two  widely  different 
perceptions — 

THE  WILL  AND  THE  DESIRE. 

There  is  as  great  a  distance  between  them  as  there  is  be 
tween  strength  and  weakness.  The  will  takes  the  inchoate 
wish  and  desire  and  moves  them  into  the  completest  results, 
while  the  wish,  independent  of  the  will,  is  ever  grasping 
after  the  shadow  and  losing  the  substance.  The  desire  is  a 
child  of  the  heart,  furnished  with  wings,  with  which  it  is 
perpetually  soaring  above  the  earth,  and  building  its 
castles  in  the  air,  while  the  will  is  the  strong  arm  and  the 
brave  soul  that  is  gradually  but  certainly  developing  into 
its  ultimate  and  complete  manhood.  The  wish  is  like  the 
bottomless  barrel  with  which  the  condemned  toils  to  drain  the 
ocean  dry.  The  will  is  the  spade  that  digs  until  the  sterile 
ground  becomes  productive.  And  as  different  as  their 
natures  are,  so  different,  also,  are  their  results.  It  is  an  old 
adage  that  no  man  has  ever  died  with  half  his  wishes  ful 
filled.  But  of  the  will,  the  Psalmist  has  said  that  God  will 
fulfil  the  will  of  those  that  fear  Him,  and  will  also  hear  their 
prayer  and  save  them.  To  pray  and  to  will  is  the  staff  upon 
which  the  weary  traveller  leans  for  support,  while  to  T3ray 
and  to  wish  is  as  if  a  man  should  say  to  his  staff:  "Walk 
thou  and  I  will  lie  down  and  rest,  and  when  you  come  to  our 
destination  awaken  me."  To  will  is  the  muscular  motion  of 
the  soul;  to  wish  merely  is  as  neuralgia  to  the  mind.  'The 
former  is  the  host  that  is  for  us ;  the  latter  against  us.  And 
greater  are  they  that  be  for  us  than  those  that  be  against 
us.  And  yet  a  large  majority  of  men  cherish  the  wish  and 
the  desire,  while  a  comparative  few  cultivate  the  will  power. 
And  when  they  become  entangled  in  the  enemy's  snares  they 
say,  as  did  the  prophet's  servant, 
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ALAS!      WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO? 

Take  the  prophet's  answer  and  open  your  eyes  to  the  host 
that  is  on  our  side  Wherever  I  see  moral  evil  exalting 
itself  I  read  also  the  words  of  the  prophet  Elisha — "  More 
are  they  that  be  for  us  than  against  us."  The  hoaryheaded 
man  plucks  from  the  struggles  of  life  a  flower  when  he 
brings  to  the  decline  of  years  a  will  strong  in  faith  and  con 
fidence  in  God.  But  too  many  of  us  trust  to  our  eyes  and 
not  to  our  faith  and  will,  and  too  often  all  of  us  fall  into  the 
error  of  the  prophet's  servant.  Let  us  therefore  not  walk  so 
much  by  sight  and  so  little  by  faith,  but  pray  that  our 
spiritual  eyes  may  be  opened  that  we  might  see  the  help 
that  God  has  provided  for  every  one  of  us  in  doing  right. 


Sanctified  versus  Unsanctified  Enjoyments. 
June  14,  1873. 

"For  I  am  the  Lord  your  God;  ye  sLall  therefore 
sanctify  yourselves  and  be  holy  for  lam  holy." 
Leviticus  XI.,  44. 

THOSE  are  among  the  closing  words  of  the  old  dietary 
laws  of  Israel  I  have  no  need  now  to  instruct  you 
in  regard  to  their  observance;  you  have  laid  them  aside  as 
you  found  them  unnecessary  or  inconvenient,  and  have  sub 
stituted  for  them  the  modern  dietary  laws.  But  the  Lord 
has  bade  us  sanctify  ourselves  that  we  may  not  forget  that 
the  body  is  the  vessel  of  the  Spirit,  the  Spirit  is  the  crown 
of  life;  and  men  should  never  injure  the  crown  nor  the 
vessel.  This  thought  leads  to  some  remarks  on  the  new 
dietary  laws  and  to  the  relation  of  labor  to  wealth  and  en 
joyment.  There  is  one  man  who  puts  his  hands  on  his  lap 
and  lounges  about,  lazily  waiting  for  work  or  wealth  to 
come  to  him,  but  they  come  not.  If  a  man  would  cross  the 
ocean  he  must  build  the  ship  first  and  prepare  it  with  masts 
and  sails  and  all  the  appliances  necessary  for  a  safe  and  suc 
cessful  voyage.  And  the  man  who  would  acquire  wealth 
must  work  for  that  also.  But  some  one  will  ask:  What, 
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then,  has  God  to  do  with  it?  He  has  much  to  do  with  it. 
Thank  Him  for  the  health  and  strength  He  gives  you,  the 
care  that  He  exercises  to  bring  you  safely  over  the  sea,  and 
the  food  that  He  provides  for  you.  In  the  Scriptures  it  is 
written  that  God  giveth  to  the  cattle  their  food.  But  why  to 
cattle  and  not  to  man?  It  is  that  men  may  work  and  enjoy 
the  fruit  of  their  labor;  but  cattle  get  their  bread  ready 
made  by  the  Creator.  God  could  not  have  enjoyed  this 
world  had  He  not  first  made  it,  and  we  must  make  our 
worlds  ere  we  can  enjoy  them. 

But  our  activities  must  be  holy,  and  holiness  is  always 
active :  yet  not  that  kind  of  activity  which  swings  hither 
and  thither  like  the  pendulum  of  a  clock,  tic-tac,  work  days 
and  holy  days  alike,  until  the  wheels  wear  out  and  then  it 
stands  still  forever.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  work  of  many  men. 
Work  days  and  festival  days,  right  or  wrong,  they  perform 
their  daily  round  from  morn  till  night,  until  the  wheels  of 
life  wear  out  and  they  stand  still.  That,  however,  is  not  the 
way  we  must  work.  "  Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard,"  is  the 
recommendation  of  the  Scriptures.  The  ant  is  ever  stretch 
ing  out  its  claws,  and  is  perpetually  working.  Its  food  is  a 
grain  and  a  half  of  wheat  during  the  season :  but,  according 
to  the  legends,  it  stores  up  and  leaves  behind  it  three  hundred 
measures  of  wheat.  How  many  are  Thy  works,  Lord  God 
Almighty!  In  wisdom  hast  Thou  made  them  all! 

GOD  is  HOLY 

and  all  His  works  are  made  in  righteousness.  All  human 
holiness  must  flow  from  the  state  of  the  mind,  and  hence 
our  activities  should  tend  to  make  us  spiritual.  But  if 
spiritual  principles  do  not  form  the  basis  of  all  our  actions, 
our  glory  will  be  like  that  of  the  ant.  We  shall  gather  and 
store,  grind,  work,  eat  our  grain  or  two  and  depart,  leaving 
three  hundred  measures  of  wheat  behind  us.  Some  men  leave 
greenbacks  instead  of  wheat,  and  for  such  the  ant  is  a  good 
teacher,  but  there  is  an  enjoyment  of  labor  higher  than  this. 
There  are  about  thirteen  hundred  millions  of  people  on  the 
earth,  every  one  of  whom  is  seeking  enjoyment,  but  they 
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know  little  or  nothing  about  it.  To  have  and  to  hoard  is 
not  to  enjoy.  To  enjoy  is  to  feel  a  pleasure  in  your  soul 
and  to  have  a  sense  of  enjoyment  there.  Two  men  look  at 
the  same  picture,  and  one  sees  only  the  gross  and  material 
side  of  it,  while  the  other  takes  in  its  artistic  beauty.  Two 
men  listen  to  the  sound  of  music — one  rejoices  in  the  har 
mony  of  sweet  sounds,  "while  the  other  is  more  interested  in 
the  instruments  that  produce  them.  Men  listen  to  a  sermon 
in  the  same  way.  One  is  edified  at  its  depth  of  thought, 
another  by  its  glow  of  inspiration,  and  a  third  is  amused,  if 
not  edified,  by  the 

OCCASIONAL  WITTICISMS 

of  the  preacher.  But  all  these  enjoy  the  picture,  the  music 
or  the  sermon  according  to  their  capacity,  though  none  of 
them  enjoy  alike.  Two  men  have  business  places  near  each 
other :  by  the  pendulum  law  one  keeps  open  work  day  and 
rest  day  all  the  year;  the  other  observes  the  Sabbaths  and 
Past  days.  At  the  end  of  the  year  we  would  say  the 
one  that  kept  open  every  day  has  done  one-sixth  more  busi 
ness  and  made  one-sixth  more  money.  But  has  he  done  so  ? 
If  you  measure  by  ciphers,  he  has;  but  to  work  for  ciphers 
is  to  work  as  the  ant  works.  The  man  who  has  worked  six 
days  and  remembered  the  Sabbath  to  keep  it  holy  may  have 
one-sixth  less  gain  than  the  other,  but  he  knows  that  he  has 
obtained  it  justly  and  in  compliance  with  the  divine  law. 
You  see  two  men  of  equal  business,  and,  so  far  as  you  can 
observe,  of  equal  means  also;  one  man  subscribes  largely 
and  liberally  to  all  the  benevolent  objects  of  the  age:  he 
supports  the  synagogue,  cares  for  the  orphans,  helps  to 
build  homes  for  the  aged  and  hospitals  for  the  sick;  sits 
down  perhaps  to  a  frugal  meal,  and  goes  to  the  theatre  once 
a  month,  or  to  the  opera  once  a  year.  The  other  lives 
grandly;  he 

FAHES  SUMPTUOUSLY  EVERY  DAY, 

he  rides  out  to  the  park  in  a  splendid  equipage  every  after 
noon,  and  goes  to  the  theatre  or  the  opera  with  his 
family  every  night.  Men  look  at  him  in  astonishment  and 
talk  of  his  wealth  and  of  his  wonderful  enjoyment  of  it. 
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But  which,  of  these  men  enjoys  his  wealth  most?  Evidently 
the  man  who  does  the  most  good  writh  it.  He  has  a  moral 
foundation  to  enjoyment.  But  some  men  will  say,  perhaps, 
it  is  easy  for  a  preacher  to  say  these  things;  it  is  part  of  his 
business.  Yes,  but  where  is  the  man  who  gives  more  to  the 
synagogue  or  the  church  than  the  minister?  The  talents 
which  have  made  him  a  preacher  would  have  made  him  a 
merchant,  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer.  But  he  prefers  to  live 
another  life  than  that  of  the  ants.  And  I  would  have  the 
people  avoid  the  extremes  of  overwork  and  excessive 
pleasure,  and  take  the  safe  middle  path. 


The  spiritual  Jerusalem  and  the  true  Messiah. 

July  15,  1878. 

"And  I  will  restore  thy  judges  as  at  the  first  and 
Thy  counsellors  as  at  the  beginning;  etc. 

Isaiah,  I. ,  26. 

THE  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy  is  not  to  be  interpreted 
literally,  but  in  its  deeper  and  more  comprehensive  spiritual 
sense.  It  is  the  duty  of  Israel  to  live  for  humanity,  and 
this  is  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega  of  Jewish  history;  and  this 
is  the  burden  of  the  song  that  was  sung  at  the  cradle  of  our 
people's  legendary  infancy. 

THE  IDEA  OF  ISRAELIS  MISSION 

renders  the  revelation  on  Mount  Sinai  the  greatest  event  in 
the  history  of  mankind,  and  elevates  the  narrative  of  the 
vicissitudes  of  this  people  far  above  the  level  of  a  mere 
national  history.  The  consciousness  of  this  mission  has  ever 
lived  in  Israel,  but  in  different  periods  of  Jewish  history  it 
assumed  different  forms.  During  the  existence  of  the 
Jewish  state  consciousness  manifested  itself  in  the  hope 
that  this  state  would  once  become  the  focus  of  gregarious 
life,  both  political  and  religious,  for  mankind.  The  prophets 
in  their  visions  made  all  the  nations  flock  together  towards 
Zion;  there  humanity  was  to  reach  its  goal — the  swords  would 
there  be  forged  into  scythes,  the  spears  into  sickles  and  the 
light  that  emanated  from  Zion  was  to  illuminate  the  world 
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and  restore  complete  aid  universal  peace ;  and,  like  a  mother 
amid  her  children,  Judea  would  be  loved  and  honored  as  the 
maternal  ruler  of  all.  This  ideal  State  was  also  endowed 
with  an  ideal  king — the  Messiah.  The  frequent  and  heavy 
misfortunes  that  swept  over  the  head  of  the  nation  had  no 
power  to  shake  this  hope  of  a  brilliant  final  result — the  ideal 
State  and  the  ideal  king  became  leading  stars,  which  shone 
with  increased  lustre  as  the  night  grew  deeper  and  darker; 
and  even  in  that  gloomy  moment  when  the  crown  was  torn 
from  Judea's  brow,  when  the  state  collapsed  and  the  sanctu 
ary  was  burned  to  ashes,  the  ideal  State  did  not  go  to  ruin 
and  the  ideal  king  was  more  ardently  expected  than  ever 
before.  The  ensuing  centuries  after 

THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  JERUSALEM 

witnessed  the  sad  and  peculiar  spectacle  of  an  exiled  and 
wandering  people,  whose  hopes  seemed  vanished  and  still 
lived  in  the  expectation  of  the  Messiah's  advent.  Many  a 
time  the  exhausted  wanderer  struggled  in  the  last  agony  of 
death,  but  he  could  not  die,  for  the  brilliant  image  of  his 
distant  home  shone  before  his  receding  vision,  and  kept  him 
alive.  The  origin  of  the  greater  part  of  the  ancient  prayers 
is  to  be  traced  back  to  that  period.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
the  charming  accents  of  this  deep  yearning  became  the 
sacred  tones  which  consoled  and  refreshed  many  a  despair 
ing  patriot's  heart.  But  however  venerable  these  remnants 
of  ancient  enthusiasm  may  be,  they  are  not  those  which,  in 
our  days,  can  offer  wholesome  food  to  our  thoughts  and 
views.  A  history  of  eighteen  centuries  has  taught  us  that 
it  is  not  the  destiny  of  Israel  quietly  to  wait  in  their 
country  until  mankind  will  wander  to  Palestine  and  nations 
will  crowd  to  Jerusalem  to  ascend  the  Holy  Mount,  to  enter 
with  praise  the  house  of  the  Lord.  Israel  had  to  leave  its 
home,  to  carry  along  with  it  its  entrusted  treasure,  and  to 
bring  the  light  of  religious  knowledge  to  those  peoples  who 
walked  in  darkness.  Slowly,  but  surely,  Israel  is  accom 
plishing  its  mission.  During  its  historical  march  it  diffuses 
the  rays  of  the  spiritual  sun,  the  truth  of  God's  love.  The 
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consciousness  of  our  mission  lives  in  us  as  in  our  ancestors, 
but  in  a  different  form.  It  is  no  longer  the  ideal  State  and 
the  ideal  king  that  makes  us  ardently  long  for  the  bygone 
past.  The  consciousness  of  our  mission  prompts  us  faith 
fully  to  discharge  our  obligations  to  the  present.  The 
heroes  of  our  past  are  and  remain  endeared  to  us.  We 
deplore  the  innumerable  sufferings  of  our  fathers,  we  honor 
their  memory  in  our  prayers,  we  look  upon 

THE  NINTH  OF  AB 

as  a  memorial  day  which  must  fill  each  Jewish  heart  with 
melancholy  feelings;  but  at  the  same  time,  this  day  and  its 
events  are  the  clear  manifestation  of  the  Lord  that  there 
shall  come  a  time  when  all  the  earth  shall  be  one  consecrated 
Zion;  and  when,  wherever  men  live,  they  shall  worship  the 
Lord  and  build  for  Him  a  spiritual  Jerusalem.  This  is  the 
lofty  end  that  is  to  be  advanced  by  the  agency  of  Israel; 
the  ideal  State  is  a  brotherly  union  of  mankind,  and  the 
ideal  king  is  the  universal  acknowledgment  of  the  Only 
One  and  His  eternal  Law.  When  this  time  shall  have  come 
then  shall  be  built  the  true  Jerusalem,  which  shall  be  called 
the  "city  of  righteousness,  the  faithful  city." 


Beauty  of  the  Law  of  Moses. 
August,  16,  1873. 

"I  will  hear  what  God  the  Lord  will  say  to  me 
for  He  will  speak  peace  unto  His  people 
and  to  His  saints  etu." 

Psalms  LXXXV,  8-12. 

THESE  few  verses  of  the  sacred  bard  comprise  a  beauti 
ful  description  of  the  glorious  future,  and  at  the  same  time 
delineate  the  system  of  religion  by  whose  agency  this  pros 
perous  period  shall  be  introduced.  The  religion  of  Israel 
is  not  a  compilation  of  philosophical  speculations  or  mys 
terious  riddles,  but  is  rather  the  heavenly  guide  who  leads 
the  children  of  the  Lord  to  their  highest  destination  in  a 
path  and  by  a  way  wherein  none  who  desire  to  follow  need 
go  astray.  Faith  is  the  leader  by  which  the  race  or  the 
individual  man  is  to  attain  this  prosperity,  whether  in 
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spiritual  or  in  material  affairs.  Speculative — that  is  secterian 
— religion  cannot  achieve  this  end;  practical  religion  can. 
God  is  the  highest  idea  that  cannot  be  penetrated  by  the 
keenest  intellect  of  the  most  gifted  mortal;  but  can  be 
felt  in  His  blissful  effects  by  the  simple  and  truthful  heart 
of  a  child.  Not  to  accept  and  believe  in  God  unless  our 
reason  can  solve  the  problems  that  are  connected  with  His 
attributes  of  eternity,  infinity  and  spirituality,  is  as  servile 
and  silly  as  to  refuse  the  light  and  warmth  of  the  sun  until 
we  can  understand  the  laws  by  which  that  orb  is  governed. 
"We  may  mistake  or  fail  to  comprehend  the  influences  of 
those  laws  upon  the  solar  system,  but  we  cannot  fail  to 
appreciate  the  necessity  and  beneficial  effects  of  the  sun's 
rays  upon  our  world.  To  philosophize  about  God,  if  it  be 
done  in  a  proper  and  reverent  spirit,  will  tend  to  increase 
our  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  Being;  but  let  not  our 
speculations  concerning  the  Deity  interfere  with  our  faith 
in  the  All-God  even  in  a  negative  way. 

MOSES  WAS  NOT  VAINGLORIOUS 

when  he  said  of  the  law  which  by  his  agency  the  Lord  had  im 
parted  to  Israel :  "  This  is  your  wisdom  and  your  under 
standing  in  the  sight  of  the  nations  which  shall  hear  all 
these  statutes  and  shall  say  surely  this  is  a  wise  and  under 
standing  people!"  Many  a  modern  philosopher,  on  hearing 
this  passage  will  remark  with  a  scornful  smile :  "  Past  and 
faded  glory  never  to  be  revived  again!"  But  every  en 
lightened  thinker  who  knows  anything  of  the  essence  of 
these  statutes  will  abide  by  the  prediction  of  the  great 
prophet  and  law  giver,  and  will  surely  hope  for  the  time  to 
come  when  all  nations  shall  acknowledge  the  wisdom  and 
grandeur  of  Israel's  law.  Put  all  the  philosophical  treatises 
and  essays  on  God  and  man  into  the  scale  with  that  small 
section  of  the  Scriptures  which  treats  of  the  sanctity  of 
mankind — Lev.  19. — and  voluminous  as  they  are,  it  will 
outweigh  them  all.  They  are  lighter  than  vanity  itself  in 
comparison  with  the  wisdom  of  God.  In  this  chapter  you 
can  see  what  Judaism  is  and  what  it  indicates.  First  it  in 
culcates  faith  in  the  one,  only  living  and  true  God ;  it 
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warns  against  the  sins  of  idolatry  and  superstition ;  it 
teaches  honor  and  obedience  to  parents,  and  the  sanctity  of 
the  Sabbath;  it  inculcates  charity  to  the  poor,  honesty  in 
all  things,  whether  in  private  or  in  public  life,  cautions  us 
not  to  harbor  malice  or  revenge  in  our  bosoms,  and  to  love 
our  neighbors  as  ourselves.  And  nearly  every  one  of  these 
commandments  closes  with  the  words  "I  am  the  Lord."  As 
if  the  Lord  had  said:  "You  can  know  me  only  by  doing 
good."  Every  pure  thought  and  every  virtuous  act  will 
bring  thee  nearer  to  the  idol  of  perfection  to  the  Lord. 
Work  out  the  principles  laid  down  in  this  one  chapter  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  you  will  find  truth  and  mercy  so  closely 
entwined,  love  and  justice  so  thoroughly  embodied  in  them 
that  we  may  justly  say:  "  They  are  not  only  the  indispens 
able  condition  for  the  welfare  of  the  individual,  but  they 
are  destined  to  become  the  future  constitution  of  mankind 
at  a  time  when  the  human  mind  and  heart  in  general  will 
be  purified,  and  will  have  returned  to  that  unsophisticated 
simplicity  which  alone  enables  the  soul  to  listen  to  the 
voice  of  truth,  and  to  enjoy  the  heavenly  peace  which  is 
the  portion  of  all  those  that  love  the  Lord  with  all  their 
heart  and  all  their  soul. 

Let  us  be  thankful  to  the  Most  High  that  He  has  made 
us  professors  of  so  pure  and  sublime  a  creed  which  con 
tains  the  true  seeds  of  salvation  for  mankind,  and  let  us 
show  our  gratitude  by  a  steady  and  upright  walk  in  the 
ways  of  the  Lord,  and  let  us  make  His  law  the  rule  of  every 
action  of  our  lives.  Then  mercy  and  truth  shall  meet 
together,  righteousness  and  peace  shall  kiss  each  other. 


The  Proper  Development  of  Man's  Individuality. 

August  23d,  1873. 

"And  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  will  come  upon 
thee,  and  thou  shalt  prophecy  with  them 
and  shalt  be  turned  into  another  man." 
Samuel,  X.,  6. 

MAN'S  individuality  is  his  own  inalienable  property,  be 
stowed  by  God,  and  which  cannot  be  exchanged  either  by 
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the  giver  or  the  possessor.  But,  while  it  cannot  be  ex 
changed,  it  may  be  developed  and  cultivated,  and  the 
Creator  gives  the  power  and  the  ability  toward  this  end. 
Sometimes,  by  utter  neglect,  this 

DEVELOPMENT  IS  HINDERED, 

or  perhaps  absolutely  crushed  out.  Sometimes  it  comes 
slowly  or  tardily,  and  may  not  come  until  the  eleventh  hour; 
and  sometimes,  again,  circumstances  are  so  ordered  by  the 
mercy  of  God  that  a  man's  individuality  may  be  developed 
much  earlier  or  more  speedily  than  we  had  hoped  or  ex 
pected.  Then  the  circumstances  appear  wonderful,  and  the 
rapid  development  gives  the  man  the  appearance  of  having 
been  turned  into  another  man.  "When  Saul,  the  son  of 
Kish,  met  the  prophet  Samuel,  he  was  a  man  of  a  thoroughly 
worldly  caste.  The  business  that  led  him  to  the  man  of 
God  was  of  purely  material  nature.  From  all  the  riches 
hidden  in  the  prophets  mind,  he  wants  only  the  pure  know 
ledge  of  where  his  father's  lost  team  may  be  found.  And 
yet  this  apparently  materialistic  man  possesses  in  his  own 
heart  the  qualities  which  fitted  him  to  become  the  annointed 
of  the  Lord  arid  the  ruler  of  a  great  people.  But  his  true 
personality  was  a  deep  mystery,  even  to  himself.  And  if  he 
had  not  met  the  prophet — if  the  peculiar  complication  of 
circumstances  had  not  given  to  his  faculties  the  right  direc 
tion  towards  a  speedy  development — he  might  have  lived  and 
died  the  simple  Saul,  good  for  nothing  higher  than  to  look 
after  and  care  for  the  lost  asses  of  his  father.  When  he  was 
told  by  Samuel  that  he  was  the  chosen  of  the  Lord  to  rule 
over  Israel,  Saul  could  see  nothing  in  himself  that  could  en 
title  him  to  this  honor  or  justify  the  Divine  choice.  But  the 
prophet  gave  him  signs  whose  fulfilment  should  verify  the 
truth  of  the  prediction,  and  gave  him  altogether  new  and 
different  ideas  from  those  that  had  hitherto  engrossed  his 
mind.  Samuel  pointed  out  sacred  places  where  Saul  should 
meet  holy  persons,  and  the  influences  of  those  persons  and 
places  would  arouse  his  dormant,  spiritual  nature  until  he, 
too,  should  join  the  prophets  and  become  another  man. 
Saul's  meeting  with  the  pilgrims  going  toward  Shiloh  and 
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their  aonation  of  bread  and  wine,  and  his  subsequent  meet 
ing  of  the  prophets  whom  he  joined,  made  it  become  a 

PROVERB  IN  ISRAEL 

that  Saul  was  also  among  the  prophets.  There  is  many  a 
simple  business  man  who  possesses  within  himself  those 
qualities  and  characteristics  which,  if  properly  cultivated  and 
developed,  would  raise  him  to  the  sublime  position  of  a 
friend  and  true  worshipper  of  God;  but  for  want  of  such 
development  and  cultivation  he  may  be  yet  grovelling  among 
the  most  material  things  of  this  life,  and  be  fitted  only  for 
such  pursuit  as  Saul  was  engaged  in  when  he  was  discovered 
by  Samuel.  Earnestness,  energy,  assiduous  endeavor  are 
the  characteristics  of  most  of  our  business  men,  and  if  these 
qualities  were  as  faithfully  directed  toward  spiritual  as  they 
are  toward  material  things  how  grand  the  result  would  be 
in  the  higher  and  purer  virtue  and  morality  and  integrity  of 
our  land  and  people !  There  are 

TWO  KINDS  OF  LABOR 

physical  and  intellectual — by  which  men  are  materialized  or 
spiritualized  as  the  case  may  be.  Let  us  look  at  the  con 
dition  of  our  first  parents  in  Eden;  there  labor  was  both  a 
blessing  and  a  curse.  It  was  a  blessing  when  it  developed 
the  higher  faculties  of  of  the  individual  soul;  it  was  a  curse 
when  it  kept  man  plodding  from  morn  to  night  for  the 
bread  that  he  and  his  family  might  eat.  And  thus  from 
Adam  to  Noah,  it  was  a  curse,  though  in  a  modified  sense. 
But  Noah's  invention  of  the  plough  helped  to  lighten  labor, 
and  to  lessen  the  drudgery  of  agricultural  toil.  The  numer 
ous  labor-saving  machines  of  the  present  day  are  so  many 
means  for  increasing  the  opportunities  for  intellectual  de 
velopment,  rather  than  of  enriching  some  men  and  impover 
ishing  others.  Put  yourselves  in  the  way  of  the  sacred 
places  and  pious  people,  meet  in  your  synagogues  and  sanc 
tuaries  at  least  once  a  week  and  take  counsel  of  your 
prophets  und  rabbis,  that  so  you  may  develop  the  higher 
spiritual  faculties  of  your  nature,  and  become  other  and 
different  men  than  mere  materialistic  grovellers  of  earth. 
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"Woman's  Influence  in  the  Family  and  in  the  Church. 

August  30,  1873. 

"And  the  Lord  Baid  unto  Abijah,  Behold,  the  wife  of  Jeroboam 
cometh  to  aBk  a  thing  of  thee  for  her  son,  for  he  is  sick; 
thus  and  thus  Bhalt  thou  Bay  to  her;  for  it  shall  be  when  she 
cometh  in,  that  she  shall  feign  herself  to  be  another  woman." 

I.  Kings  XIV.  ,5. 

RELIGION  is  the  supporting  staff  of  human  frailty.  The 
weak,  the  suffering,  the  needy,  experience  most  its  soothing 
and  consoling  influence.  The  strong  and  apparently  inde 
pendent  may  be  enticed  to  dispense  with  religion,  and  to 
rely  on  their  own  power  rather  than  on  the  mercy  of  the 
Most  High  for  salvation.  But  the  more  dependent  and*help- 
less  are  moved  by  the  consciousness  of  their  condition  to 
seek  protection  and  aid  from  One  whose  might  is  never'  fail 
ing,  and  whose  love  is  everlasting  and  ever  ready  to  descend 
upon  the  meek.  Hence,  while  man  may  be  inclined  to  rebel 
against  God  and  ignore  His  commands,  woman's  meek  and 
submissive  heart  opens  cheerfully  to  all  the  hopes  and  good 
promises  which  inure  to  a  true  and  undaunted  faith.  When 
the  Lord  God  said:  "It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone,  I 
will  make  a  helpmate  for  him,"  the  merciful  intention  of  God 
was  not  confined  to  the  worldly  comfort  which  man  should 
derive  from  association  with  his  lawful  wife.  God  destined 
her  as  a  messenger  of  undivided  peace  for  the  son  of  earth ; 
her  task  was  to  sweeten  his  life  by  that  loving  care  which 
makes  a  man's  home  a  delight  for  him,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  gentleness  of  her  mind  was  to  exert  a  beneficent  in 
fluence  upon  his  ruder  nature,  and  so  she  was  to  become  a  help 
for  him  even  in  his  spiritual  affairs.  A  truly  pious  woman  is 
irresistible.  She  makes  us  turn  to  goodness,  gentleness, 
meekness  and  true  love;  she  brings  us  back  to  the  source  of 
all  these  qualities — to  religion.  Well  armed,  indeed,  is  the 
woman  who  in  the  fight  of  life  makes  religion  her  weapon. 
What  else  could  compensate  for  her  deficiency  and  make  her 
strong  in  her  weakness  ?  By  what  other  means  could  she 
insure  her  own  contentment,  and  the  happiness  ofi  those  in 
separably  connected  with  her  heart  ?  A  mighty  queen,  with 
out  belief  in  God,  is  poor  and  forsaken,  but  the  poor  and 
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forsaken,  with  a  devoted  trust  in  the  All-inerciful,  she  is 
elevated  to  the  most  noble  kingdom — female  excellency. 
Jeroboam  was  the  ruler  over  ten  tribes  of  the  people  of 
Israel.  Policy  and  inclination  made  him  recede  from  the 
belief  of  his  ancestors  and  institute  a  new  idolatrous  re 
ligion.  We  do  not  read  that  his  wife  made  any  effort  to  turn 
his  mind  in  the  right  path  and  to  bring  him  back  to  the 
Lord,  God  of  Israel.  Happy  in  her  place  as  a  queen  con 
sort,  surrounded  by  terrestrial  glory,  she  followed  rather  the 
wickedness  of  her  husband,  and  forgot  or  neglected  to  be 
what  she  was  destined  for — his  guardian  angel  in  the  time 
of  temptation.  Little  she  thought  that  there  might  come  a 
moment  when  she  would  gladly  exchange  all  her  splendor 
and  greatness  for  one  ray  of  religious  light.  But  sooner  or 
later  comes  to  us  all,  and  it  came  for  this  woman  also. 
Dear  as  the  crown  is  to  the  queen,  much  dearer  is  her  child 
to  the  mother.  Her  crown  was  safe,  but  her  child  was  in 
danger,  and  the  mighty  queen  was  a  despairing  beggar. 
When  affliction  visits  a  heart  wherein  God  dwells,  then 
prayer  is  at  hand  and  consolation  is  not  far,  for  the  Lord  is 
nigh  unto  all  those  wTho  call  on  Him  in  truth.  But  affection 
in  an  impious  heart  is  like  combustion  in  stubble,  where 
there  is  no  water  to  quench  the  raging  flame.  What  would 
this  woman  have  given,  if,  in  the  abundance  of  her  grief, 
she  could  have  poured  out  her  soul  before  the  Lord,  like 
afflicted  Hannah,  who  prayed  and  found  consolation? 
Jeroboam's  wife  was  not  prepared  to  meet  God  in  her 
affliction:  she  wanted  consolation  and  went  to  steal  it  under 
a  disguise.  She  approached  the  man  of  God  and  feigned 
herself  to  be  another  woman;  but  the  Lord's  eye  is  all- 
seeing,  and  he  cannot  be  deceived.  The  prophets  answer 
was:  "  Why  feignest  thou  thyself  to  be  another ?  For  I  am 
sent  to  thee  with  heavy  tidings."  Consolation  was  denied 
to  her,  and  the  woman  of  the  world  returned  with  despair 
in  her  heart,  experiencing  the  truth  that  in  the  Lord  only  is 
our  strength.  Exert  therefore  your  influence  in  your 
houses  that  the  fear  of  God  might  reign  there  supreme,  and 
that  by  your  example  your  husbands  and  children  might 
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feel  themselves  moved  to  repair  to  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Lord,  where  there  is  the  living  source  of  God's  word,  inspir 
ing  with  goodness  and  piety  all  who  listen  to  it  in  earnest- 
nsss,  humility  and  faith. 


The  Prophet  and  the  Panic  calling  the  People 
to  Return  to  the  Lord. 

September  27,  1873. 

"0,  Israel,  return  unto  the  Lord  thy  God,  for 
thou  hast  fallen  by  thine  iniquity." 

Hosea,  xiv.,  2. 

THE  invitation  contained  in  this  and  subsequent  verses 
of  this  chapter  are  important  to  us  at  all  times,  but  more 
especially  so  at  this  season  of  the  year,  which  is  pre-emi 
nently  consecrated  by  Judaism  to  the  holy  work  of 

SELF-PUKIFICATION  AND  KEUXION 

with  our  Heavenly  Father.  The  prophet  exhorts  the  people 
to  consider  earnestly  how  deeply  they  were  ensnared  in  sin, 
and  how  far  astray  they  had  wandered  from  God,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  points  out  to  them  how  they  shall  escape  from 
the  entanglements  of  their  sins,  and  directs  them  at  once  to 
the  Lord,  who  is  rich  in  mercy  unto  all  who  call  upon  Him. 
But  the  sinner's  return  to  God  is  conditional.  He  must  view 
his  iniquity  in  its  true  and  proper  light.  No  man  likes  sin, 
but  many  do  enjoy  its  benefits.  They  look  upon  sin  in 
much  the  same  light  that  a  builder  looks  upon  his  scaffold 
ing,  it  helps  to  raise  the  structure.  If  their  work  does  not 
succeed,  if  the  walls  of  their  building  tunable  down  with  a 
crash,  of  course  they  are  sorry,  and  are  ready,  perhaps,  to 
acknowledge  the  faultiness  of  their  building  and  its  appur 
tenances.  There  are  many  penitent  stock  speculators  in  the 
market  to-day.  They  regret  the  collapse  of  their  houses 
and  their  fortunes;  but,  nevertheless,  they  are  prying,  if  not 
praying,  for  the  occasion  to  use  the  old  scaffold  and  to 
rebuild  after  the  old  style  again.  If  their  edifice  shall  stand 
or  if  it  shall  fall,  they  will  equally  discard  the  scaffold  by 
means  of  which  it  was  reared.  In  one  case  it  would  be  use- 
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less;  in  the  other  it  would  be  disfigurement  and  a  nuisance. 
It  is  not,  however,  ultimately  destroyed.  It  is  stored  away 
to  be  kept  for  future  use,  if  it  should  be  required.  You  can 
find  many  a  man  who  has  climbed  to  the  pinnacle  of  wealth 
on  the  ladder  of  iniquity.  In  his  exalted  position  he 
assumes  the  role  of  the  saint,  for  sin  would  mar  the  pride 
and  pleasure  of  his  glorious  exaltation.  But  in  some  corner 
of  his  heart  lurks  the  thought, 

"SIN  IS  MY  GOOD  OLD  FKIEND; 

I  owe  to  him  all  I  have."  This  is  not  the  way  that  leads  to 
God.  "Woe  unto  him  that  buildeth  his  house  by  iniquity," 
says  the  prophet.  He  does  not  mean  woe  unto  him  when 
his  house  falls  down,  but  when  it  stands  in  all  its  strength 
and  beautiful  proportions,  when  it  is  admired  by  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  flatterers — woe  unto  him  even 
then.  For  sin,  whether  it  be  successful  or  not,  is  the 
mephitic  atmosphere  which  gathers  the  storm  cloud  of 
God's  anger  around  the  sinner's  head.  Sinner  whether 
thou  standest  high  or  low,  to  return  truly  to  God  thou 
must  be  conscious  that  thou  hast  fallen  by  thy  own  in 
iquity. 

THE  SECOND  CONDITION 

of  an  acceptable  repentence  is  an  earnest  purpose  to  deserve 
forgiveness  for  the  past  by  an  untiring  endeavor  to  lead  a 
pure,  uncontaminated  life  in  the  future.  Not  by  empty 
ceremonies,  but  by  a  life  and  conduct  representing  in  all 
things  the  sublime  spirit  of  the  commandments  of  God  is 
His  favor  to  be  won.  Say  unto  God,  take  away  our  iniquity 
and  receive  us  graciously,  so  will  we  render  unto  Thee  the 
calves  of  our  lips.  In  contrast  to  the  prescribed  sacrifices 
of  the  temple  which  the  people  offered,  while  they  retained 
iniquity  in  their  hearts,  the  prophet  bids  them  render  unto 
God  the  calves  of  their  lips  as  an  evidence  or  symbol  of 
the  sincerity  of  their  hearts.  They  should  deserve  the 
grace  and  mercy  of  God,  by  a  faithful  adherence  to  His 
words.  Thou  hast  fallen  by  iniquity;  try  to  rise  by  equity 
and  virtue,  and  God  will  mercifully  forgive  thy  fault. 
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The  third  condition  is  to  cut  off  the  root  of  the  evA-, 
"Ashur  shall  not  save  us,  we  will  not  ride  upon  horses, 
neither  will  we  say  any  more  to  the  work  of  our  hands,  Ye 
are  our  Gods,  for  in  thee  the  fatherless  findeth  in  mercy." 
It  was  their  intimate  connection  with  Ashur  and  with  Egypt 
that  led  the  Israelites  to  desert  their  God  that  they  might 
secure  the  good  services  of  these  nations  they  adopted  and 
imitated  their  idolatry. 

WANT  OF  CONFIDENCE  IN  GOD 

produced  apostacy;  therefore  their  return  to  the  Lord 
was  to  be  characterized  by  entirely  breaking  off  their  per 
nicious  connections,  and  trusting  alone  in  Him  in  whom 
the  fatherless  findeth  mercy.  Most  of  our  sins  are  the  result 
of  pernicious  connections  formed  without  a  true  faith  in 
God,  and  the  ultimate  condition  for  mercy  is  to  break  off 
all  sinful  alliances  however  profitable  they  may  be,  and 
trust  only  in  God,  our  everlasting  hope.  "Whoever,  in  con 
clusion,  will  carefully  observe  these  conditions  in  returning 
to  God,  will  find  the  promise  fulfilled;  "I  will  heal  their 
backslidings,  I  will  love  them  freely,  for  my  anger  is  turned 
away  from  them." 


The  Conflict  between  Life  and  Law.  —  Modern 
Times  better  than  the   Old. 

October  18,  1873. 

"And  there  ehall  be  a  path  and  a  way  and  a  holy 
way;  it  ehall  be  called  the  way  of  holiness: 
No  unclean  shall  walk  therein." 

Isaiah  XXXV.,  8. 

THE  children  of  Israel  had  no  sooner  left  Sinai  than  they 
began  to  murmur  for  meat  and  for  water,  and  to  doubt  the 
ability  of  that  God  who  had  already  done  so  much  to  supply 
these  gifts  to  them  in  the  wilderness.  Here  they  have  reared 
up  the  tabernacle  at  the  command  of  the  most  High,  and 
have  encamped  around  it  according  to  their  armies  and  their 
tribes,  each  under  its  own  banner.  The  Levites,  whose  duties 
called  them  to  carry  the  tabernacle  and  its  service,  are  to 
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lead  the  hosts  in  their  marcnes  from  place  to  place.  There 
must  be  no  clashing  pf  authority.  Each  must  have  his  own 
work  and  his  own  place  assigned  to  him;  for  order  is  heaven's 
first  law. 

Moses  and  Aaron  had  their  positions  to  occupy,  the  Lev- 
ites  theirs  and  then  the  several  tribes  in  their  order.  But 
there  were  men  in  the  camp  of  Israel,  as  there  are  in  every 
camp  who  can  not  patiently  submit  to  constituted  authori 
ty  and  have  no  regard  for  law  or  order.  Korah  and  his 
followers  revolted  against  the  jurisdiction  of  Moses  and  the 
priesthood  of  Aaron,  but  the  Lord  himself  swiftly  and  sum 
marily  cut  short  their  rebellious  spirit  and  purposes.  They 
had  come  to  the  borders  of  the  Holy  Land  and  Moses  had 
sent  spies  out  to  examine  and  report  the  nature  and  condi 
tion  of  the  country,  and  its  inhabitants,  and  upon  their  faith 
ful  or  faithless  report  depended  their  prolonged  or  brief 
stay  in  the  wilderness.  We  find  that  only  two  of  the  spies 
brought  back  a  faithful  and  true  report  of  the  land  and  its 
people,  and  for  the  unfaithfulness  of  the  rest  the  whole  host 
had  to  travel  up  and  down  and  hither  and  thither  in  the 
wilderness  for  40  years — each  year  to  represent  a  day  of 
the  previous  excursion  of  the  spies.  Baal,  king  of 
Moab  gathered  his  forces  against  them  but,  perceiving 
that  he  could  not  fight  with  any  assurance  of  success, 
he  called  for  Baalam  to  curse  them.  But  Baalam 
did  not  help  him  in  this  regard.  He  did,  however,  seduce 
the  people  into  the  idolatry  of  Moab  and  in  this  way  excited 
the  wrath  of  the  Almighty  against  them.  Then  came  another 
blow  to  Israel  in  the  death  of  Moses,  the  man  to  whom  they 
looked  to  lead  them  into  the  Promised  Land.  But  he  was 
simply  to 

LOOK  FROM  PISGAH'S  TOP 

and  see  the  land  before  him,  but  not  to  enter  there  in  him 
self.  His  lieutenant,  Joshua  was  to  take  his  place  and  from 
this  we  may  learn  a  few  things.  First  we  see  in  this  history 
the  conflict  between  life  and  law  begun  with  the  oldest  ge 
neration  of  Israelites  at  Sinai  But  the  law  triumphed,  and 
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not  one  of  that  generation  lived  to  enter  the  Holy  Land  save 
Caleb  and  Joshua.  All  the  others  died  in  the  desert.  And 
even  Moses,  the  leader,  disappeared;  and  now  there  is  110 
more  the  same  generation  nor  the  same  leader.  But  there 
is  a  new  generation  and  a  new  leader,  and  the  people  move 
forward  as  they  did  of  old.  And  from  this  we  may  learn, 
secondly  that  the  Church  of  God  does  not  depend  upon 
one  generation  or  one  leader,  but  is  independent  of  both. 
The  truth  is  always  standing  in  the  highway  of  which  the 
prophet  speaks,  and  leaders  and  generations  must  rise  up 
from  their  paths  and  byways  into  this  highway,  wherein 
nothing  unclean  can  walk.  It  is,  therefore,  absurd  for  us  con 
tinually  to  laud  the  old  times  as  better  than  these.  The  com 
parison  will  not  hold  good,  either  physically,  intellectually 
or  spiritually.  There  was  greater  poverty  in  the  olden  times 
than  there  is  now.  There  was  then  nothing  between  riches 
and  poverty — no  middle  class  from  which  man  might  rise  to 
affluence  and  plenty.  And  where  there  is  no  middle  class 
in  society  there  must  be  extreme  poverty  and  extreme 
wealth.  We  shou  Id  therefore,  guard  against  these  extremes 
by  preserving,  so  far  as  we  can,  our  middle  classes.  To  be 
sure,  we  have  110  longer  prophets  as  of  old;  but  then  we 
have  culture  more  solid  and  complete,  intelligence  higher 
and  more  widespread,  and  morality  more  generally  prevail 
ing  among  the  people.  We  do  not  want  to  do  away  with 
the  old  unless  it  obstructs  us  in  our  growth.  The  present 
leaders  may  not  be  what  they  ought  to  be — leaders;  but 
leaders  will  disappear  while  the  law  and  truth  of  God  shall 
stand  as  firmly  as  ever.  We  must  see  to  it  that  we  are  not 
the  unclean  who  are  prohibited  from  entering  into  the  holy 
way;  and  let  us  lead  the  young  in  the  way  of  the  Lord  our 
God.  In  old  times  men  fought  religious  wars  with  swords, 
then  with  money,  but  now  they  fight  all  such  battles  with 
the  spirit  of  truth.  "For  it  is  not  by  might  nor  by  power, 
but  by  "  My  Spirit,"  said  the  Lord,  "  that  such  victories  can 
be  obtained." 
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The  Seven  Lamps  and  the  Golden  Candle-stick. 
December  6th,  1873. 

"When  thou  lightest  the  lamps,  the  seven 
lamps  shall  give  light  over  against  the 
candle-stick." 

Numbers  VIII. ,  2. 

NOT  because  the  Lord  needs  human  light  has  He  ordered 
to  kindle  lamps  in  the  holy  place  of  His  special  presence. 
"  He  knoweth  what  is  in  the  darkness  and  the  light  dwelleth 
with  Him."  This  commandment  intends  rather  to  turn 
the  human  spirit  to  the  fountain-head  of  light.  Every  man 
is  endowed  with  an  immortal  spark,  the  soul.  There  is  a 
latent  faculty  in  this  spark  to  expand,  but  not  without 
proper  nourishment.  As  the  seed  needs  the  rain  to  develop 
it  into  a  plant  and  to  bear  fruit,  so,  by  the  aid  of  the 
heavenly  food,  the  religious  light,  the  soul  becomes  a  culti 
vated  spirit.  The  spark  develops  into  a  lamp,  showing  us 
the  right  path  to  a  virtuous  life.  A  man  might  say  he  cared 
little  for  religion,  and  followed  his  natural  disposition, 
giving  to  the  poor  and  supporting  the  needy,  not  because 
religion  commands  it,  but  because  he  felt  disposed  so;  and 
then  ask,  is  it  not  all  the  same  whether  he  was  actuated  by 
this  or  by  another  motive,  as  long  as  his  action  coincides 
with  what  men  call  virtue?  It  is  by  no  means  all  the  same. 
In  the  first  place,  in  a  being  endowed  with  moral  conscious 
ness,  as  man  is,  we  cannot  separate  the  action  from  the 
motive.  No  good  action  can  excuse  a  bad  motive,  nor  can  a 
good  motive  improve  a  bad  action.  To  separate  one  from 
the  other  is  to  sever  the  bond  between  body  and  soul.  It  is 
to  say,  "my  virtue  is  the  result  of  my  religious  principles, 
which  means  nothing  else  than  that  my  soul  has  become 
enlightened  by  divine  truth  to  acknowledge  this  line  of 
action  as  the  only  one  conducive  to  my  salvation;  from  this 
path  I  will  not  recede,  and  if  I  meet  with  hardships  and 
hindrances  I  will  struggle  for  the  victory.  I  will  not  recoil; 
my  conviction  shall  make  me  steadfast."  But  a  virtue 
growing  out  from  a  mere  natural  disposition,  without  being 
supported  by  religious  principle  is  like  that  poor  ship 
Ville  clu  Havre.  Unsuspicious  of  danger,  she  sails  in  the 
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darkness — a  sudden  collision,  a  vehement  shock,  and  ruin 
and  death  break  in  where  a  moment  before  all  were  safe  on 
board.  Uncertain  are  the  waters  of  temper;  you  cannot 
know  when  the  storm  of  passion  may  rise  that  will  overhowl 
the  voice  of  your  natural  good  disposition  and  wreck  the 
ship  of  your  virtue  on  the  hidden  rocks  of  selfish  vices. 
"He  was  a  good-natured  man,  but  temptation  was  too 
strong  for  him  and  he  fell  in  sin."  That  is  a  story  that 
repeats  itself  a  thousand  times  a  day,  but  you  seldom  hear 
it  said:  "He  was  a  well-principled  man,  but  temptation 
was  too  strong  for  him."  Principle  is  a  mighty  shield.  The 
power  to  resist  is  the  criterion  between  a  virtue  derived 
from  the  firm  belief  in  a  supreme  ideal  of  perfectness  and 
a  virtue  emanating  from  the  unreliable  source  of  good 
disposition.  The  former  is  as  the  shining  light  that  shineth 
more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day.  The  latter  is  like  an 
ignis  fatuus  ;  it  leads  you  astray  and  then  expires.  Beligion 
is  a  creative  power  in  man;  it  brings  him  up  to  the  full 
growth  of  manhood.  That  conceited  belief  in  man's  own 
wisdom,  however,  leaves  many  dormant  faculties  in  him  un 
developed,  and  leads  him  to  a  state  of  childishness  rather 
than  to  manhood.  Behold  King  Solomon !  He  is  called  the 
wisest  of  men;  he  asked  God  for  wisdom  to  govern  the 
people,  but  not  to  govern  himself.  He  accomplished  a  great 
work,  but  all  his  doings  bear  the  stamp  of  a  proud  and 
worldly  genius.  True,  he  builds  a  magnificent  temple  unto 
the  Lord,  but  he  also  builds  magnificent  palaces  for  him 
self  and  his  wives.  He  makes  gold  and  silver  vessels  for 
the  holy  service,  but  not  less  pompous  is  his  own  household. 
What  we  miss  in  him  is  that  humble  submission  which  is 
characteristic  of  true  belief.  He  is  the  wisest  of  men,  he 
follows  his  own  wisdom.  But  where  does  that  lead  him  to  ? 
It  is  clearly  stated  in  the  Bible — "For  it  came  to  pass  when 
Solomon  was  old  that  his  wives  turned  away  his  heart  after 
other  gods;  and  his  heart  was  not  perfect  with  his  Lord, 
his  Grod,  as  was  the  heart  of  David,  his  father."  So  that  he 
who  began  his  reign  with  the  Lord's  promise — "There  shall 
be  none  like  thee"— ends  it  with  the  sad  prospect  that  the 


greater  part  of  his  kingdom  shall  be  torn  away  from  his 
son.  The  reverse  of  this  admonishing  picture  we  see  in 
Abraham.  He  begins  with  obedience  toward  God,  and 
marks  out  one  line  for  himself,  which  he  follows  through 
the  whole  of  his  life.  And  Abraham  believed  in  God;  the 
same  submission  in  the  will  of  God  is  exhibited  by  him, 
whether  as  the  poor  emigrant  or  as  the  rich  nabob.  Humil 
ity  toward  God  raises  him  to  the  high  position  of  the  friend  of 
God.  The  prophet  Isaiah  calls  him  the  "rock  from  whence 
ye  are  hewn."  And  indeed  a  rock  he  was;  often  tried,  he 
never  was  shaken  in  his  belief.  Every  new  trial  engendered 
new  virtues  in  him:  his  soul  drank  with  holy  thirst  the 
waters  from  the  eternal  spring,  and  he  became  strong  in 
faith  and  radiant  with  a  never  fading  light.  There  are  seven 
lamps  for  men — wealth,  love,  esteem,  health,  beauty,  good 
disposition  and  intellect.  "  When  thou  lightest  the  lamps, 
the  seven  lamps  shall  give  light  over  against  the  candle 
stick."  Be  always  guided  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  heavenly 
gifts,  by  the  consciousness  that  with  God  is  the  fountain  of 
life,  and  in  His  light  shall  we  see  light. 


Progress  and  Development  the  Law  of  Morals 

as  well  as  of  Physics. 

July  4,  1874. 

"Ye  Bhall  not  do  after  all  the  things  that  we 
do  here  this  day,  every  man  whatsoever 
is  right  in  his  own  eyes.  For  ye  are  not 
as  yet  come  to  the  rest  and  to  t!ae  in 
heritance  which  tha  Lord  your  God  giveth 

you." 

Deut.  XII.,  8,9. 

MOSES  spake  these  words  to  Israel  in  the  last  year  of 
their  wanderings  through  the  desert,  after  he  had  im 
parted  to  them  the  laws  and  commandments  of  God.  They 
had  already  their  sanctuary,  their  priests  and  Levites,  their 
rites  of  worship  and  rules  of  conduct  in  all  relations  of  life; 
at  the  same  time  instances  tell  us  that  a  most  punctual  ob 
edience  to  the  divine  commandments  was  rigorously  en 
forced  from  the  confessors.  It  was  a  capital  crime  for  a  non- 
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priest  to  approach  to  such  service  as  belonged  only  to  the 
sacerdotal  tribe.  How  the  discipline  among  the  priests  was 
maintained  is  sufficiently  exemplified  by  the  sad  fate  of 
Aaron's  sons,  Nadab  and  Abihu.  An  instance  of  Sabbath 
violation  occured,but  the  guilty  one  was  promptly  punished 
with,  death.  One  dared  to  blaspheme  the  name  of  God,  and 
he  had  to  pay  with  his  life  for  it.  Besides  these  individual 
cases  we  read  that  every  murmur,  opposition  and  revolt  of 
the  congregation  against  the  will  of  the  Lord  was  im 
mediately  followed  by  severe  divine  punishments.  In  the 
face  of  all  these  facts  we  are  justified  to  draw  the  conclusion 
that  strict  order  had  been  early  established  under 

THE    NEW    THEOCRATIC    CONSTITUTION, 

and  the  words  of  our  text  must  consequently  rouse  a  certain 
degree  of  surprise  in  our  mind,  for  they  seem  to  suggest 
the  idea  that  there  was  no  law,  no  obedience,  but  that  every 
"man  shaped  a  law  according  to  his  convenience  and  did  as 
he  deemed  right  in  his  own  eyes.  A  closer  perusal  of  the 
Scriptural  passage,  however,  shows  the  main  idea  contained 
therein  is  to  teach  us  a  lesson,  most  important  in  religious 
as  in  political  life.  We  are  made  aware  of  the  truth  that  the 
theory  of  development  must  serve  as  the  foundation  for 
every  human  institution.  In  religion  the  divine  truth  re 
mains  the  same  forever,  but  the  embodiment  of  these  truths 
changes  with  the  time  and  its  requirements.  The  successive 
ages  form  a  chain,  each  age  being  a  link  of  peculiar  forma 
tion,  but  all  are  wrought  of  the  same  material.  The  Israel- 
itish  religion  is  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  and  like  a  moun 
tain  it  has  its  various  strata,  each  layer  bearing  evidence  of 
the  period  to  which  it  belongs.  Israel's  religion  in  the  de 
sert  at  the  time  of  the  prophets,  of  the  Synagoga  Magna,  of 
the  Talmud,  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  of  the  modern  period 
bears  its  distinctive  characteristics  ;  each  rising  period  had 
to  fight  itself  into  existence,  new  problems  had  to  be  solved 
and  new  questions  to  be  answered.  The  application  of  old 
theories  to  new  circumstances  and  relations  challenged  the 
human  mind  to  abandon  the  latter  and  to  penetrate  into  the 
subsoil  of  the  spirit. 
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The  rising  generation,  seeing  things  take  a  new  and  un- 
traditional  shape,  rose  in  defence  of  the  old,  cherished  cus 
toms,  and  charged  the  innovators  with  heresy.  But  in  vain  was 
every  attempt  to  hold  back  a  progressive  development. 
There  has  been  no  dam  strong  enough  to  stop  the  flood  of 
progress  since  Moses  said:  "Ye  shall  not  do  after  all  the 
things  that  we  do  here  this  day."  The  consciousness  lives 
in  the  Israelitish  mind  that  each  generation  has  the  right — 
nay,  the  duty — to  take  an  active  part  in  shaping  the  religious 
practices  of  his  age  according  to  the  requirements  of 
his  time.  The  spirit  of  Israel's  religious  condition  is  the 
same  in  our  days  as  it  was  when  the  law-giver  lived  in  the 
midst  of  His  people.  But  we  understand  the  inspired  ser 
vant  of  the  Lord  too  well  to  stand  still  when  he  wants  us  to 
go  forward  on  the  path  of  religious  culture.  The  occasion 
prompts  us  to  show  that  the  same  principle  prevails  in 
political  affairs.  We  celebrate  on  this  Sabbath  also  the  gala 
day  of  the  American  nation,  the  memorial  day  of  the  inde 
pendence  of  this  country.  Blessed  be  the  memory  of  those 
who  bought  with  their  life-blood  the  fredoom  of  their 
homes!  Twice  blessed  the  memory  of  those  who  chartered 
and  sealed  this  freedom  by  framing  a  constitution  which 
seds  an  immortal  lustre  upon  the  wisdom  of  all  who  were 
engaged  in  this  work  of 

POLITICAL  SALVATION! 

But  the  run  of  ninety-eight  years  brought  different  quest 
ions  to  the  surface,  created  new  situations,  and  the  follow 
ing  generations  were  called  upon  to  make  provisions  for 
new  necessities.  They  could  not  withdraw  from  this  task, 
they  could  not  point  to  the  original  charter  of  the  nation, 
saying: — "We  have  our  old  constitution;  we  cannot  add  to 
or  detract  from  that  which  is  written  therein."  But  they 
had  to  consult  the  old  and  noble  spirit  of  their  organic  law, 
and  in  accordance  with  it  they  answered  such  questions  as 
that  relating  to  slavery,  and  by  following  up  the  principle 
of  active  development  they  invigorated  and  rejuvenated 
that  old  blessed  instrument  to  a  wonderful  degree.  They 
would  have  marred  and  deformed  it  had  they  listened  to 
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the  insinuations  of  those  who  know  so  little  of  the  spirit  of 
our  constitution  as  to  want  it  Christianized.  The  second 
verse  of  our  text,  cannot  be  said  now  of  Israel  in  this 
country,  "For  ye  are  not  as  yet  come  to  the  rest  and  to  the 
inheritance  which  the  Lord  your  God  giveth  you."  Abra 
ham's  posterity  has  found  a  prosperous  home  in  this 
country.  This  secular  success,  far  from  turning-  their 
hearts  from  Him  who  bestows  all  blessing,  ought  to  make 
the  confessors  of  the  ancient  covenant  zealous  in  their 
religious  duties  and  eager  to  show  to  all  the  world  the 
eternal  glory  of  that  truth  which  was  entrusted  to  Jacob's 
seed  and  which  remains  forever  the  basis  of  salvation  for 
mankind. 


The  Standard  of  Heart  Purity  raised  by  Solomon. 

September  9,  1876. 

"Who  can  Bay,  I  have  made  my  heart  pure,  I  am 

cleansed  from  my  Bin  ? 

Divers  weights  and  divers  measures  are  both  of 
them  alike  an  abomination  of  the  Lord." 

XX  Proverbs,  9, 10. 

THESE  few  sentences  01  the  inspired  book  are  peculiarly 
fitted  to  remind  the  worshipper  of  the  approaching  holy 
season.  It  is  by  110  means  advisable  to  enter  upon  an  im 
portant  period  without  due  preparation,  and  therefore  the 
admonition  of  the  biblical  wise  man  may  furnish  us  with 
instruction  how  we  shall  purify  our  minds  and  cleanse  the 
chambers  of  our  hearts  in  order  that  we  may  step  nearer  to 
the  Eternal  King  who  sitteth  on  the  throne  of  justice.  No 
doubt  he  that  is  able  to  say  of  himself,  "  I  have  made  my 
heart  pure,  I  am  cleansed  from  my  sin"  will  be  the  most  wel 
come  before  the  Lord.  But  as  the  means  to  perform  this 
difficult  task,  the  inspired  instructor  in  these  Proverbs  gives 
us  the  dry  advice,  "Divers  weights  and  divers  measures 
are  both  of  them  an  abomination  of  the  Lord."  That  this  is 
literally  true  is  confirmed  by  reading  Deutoronomy  xxv. 
But  why  may  we  not  ask,  among  so  many  other  things  that 
might  have  been  selected  were  false  weights  and  measures 
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made  the  standard  of  a  pure  heart  ?  At  first  view,  it  seems 
difficult  to  understand,  but  the  difficulty  is  cleared  away  when 
the  following  parable  is  understood.  The  human  heart,  be 
coming  dissatisfied  with  its  station  and  functions,  appeared  as 
a  complainant  before  the  Creator  and  spoke : — "The  burden 
which  thou  hast  laid  on  me  is  too  heavy,  I  am  like  a  target 
exposed  to  every  shot,  all  the  pains  and 

ALL  THE  SORROWS  OF  MANS, 

I  have  to  bear  them."  Benignantly  the  Lord  replied  : — "If 
thou  art  the  first  to  feel  the  sorrow  art  thou  not  the  first  to 
receive  the  gladness  of  joy?  The  stormy  days  are  the  excep 
tion,  a  quiet  and  peaceful  time  is  the  rule.  Why  art  thou 
not  thankful  for  the  joys?  and  hope  and  be  truthful  in  all 
circumstances  ?"  The  heart  was  satisfied  on  this  point  but 
another  care  weighed  on  it  and  submissively  it  continued  : — " 
There  is  another  thing,  my  Creator,  which  confounds  and 
annoys  me  very  much.  The  two  little  chambers  which  Thou 
hast  created  in  me  are  overcrowded  with  sentiments,  inclina 
tions  and  desires  of  opposite  nature.  All  of  them  are 
urgent  in  their  demand  to  be  satisfied.  How  can  I  alone 
investigate,  discriminate,  judge  and  decide  without  being 
constantly  in  danger  of  erring  in  judgment  and  mistaking 
right  for  wrong  or  wrong  for  right?  See,  my  Lord,  this  is 
too  heavy  a  task  for  me  !  "  Be  easy  poor  heart,"  replied  the 
All  merciful,  "  I  will  lighten  thy  work.  There,  hang  up  this 
balance  in  thy  chambers,  its  name  is  Conscience,  lay  thy 
sentiments,  inclinations  and  desires  on  its  scales  and  thou 
shalt  not  for  a  moment  be  left  in  doubt."  "With  this  preci 
ous  gift,  the  heart  retired  to  the  seclusion  of  its  dominion, 
and  for  awhile  everything  went  right.  The  balance  was 
continually  active  and,  according  to  its  decisions,  sentiments 
and  desires  were  admitted  or  dismissed.  But  the  senses 
became  dissatisfied  with  this  state  of  things  and  determined 
not  to  submit ;  they  conspired  to  defeat  the  new  order. 
They  agreed,  therefore,  that  whenever  a  sensuous  desire 
was  placed  on  the  scale  of  conscience  they  would  clandes 
tinely  pull  the  strings  until  the  balance  went  down  and  the 
heart,  judging  by  the  weight  accepted  the  wrong  for  right. 
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This  brought  affairs  in  the  chambers  of  the  heart  to  a  sad 
change;  so  that  whereas  formerly 

CONSCIENCE  INFALLIBLY   INDICATED  EIGHT  AND  WKONG, 

no  matter  what  was  placed  before  or  upon  it,  now  if  the 
actions  of  a  fellow  man  were  to  be  weighted  and  the  desires  and 
passions  had  any  interest  therein  the  judgment  was  partial 
and  severe.  Self  interest  always  turned  the  scale  under  the 
new  order.  The  poor  deceived  heart  said  to  itself,  "I  am  so 
much  better  than  others,  I  follow  always  my  conscience." 
It  said  so  and  thought  so  until  the  saddest  consequences 
roused  it  to  the  terrible  consciousness,  that  trusting  to  its 
false  balances  it  stood  now  at  the  brink  of  moral  ruin.  "  My 
Lord,"  the  heart  cried  now,  in  anguish,  "  there  is  something 
the  matter  with  the  balance ;  it  is  spoiled,  it  needs  repair." 
"The  balance  is  good,  but  the  weights  are  bad/'  replied  the 
Lord,  "  Be  watchful  over  the  weights  and  thou  wilt  find  the 
balance  right."  Who  can  say,  "I  have  made  my  heart  pure, 
I  am  cleansed  from  my  sin  ?"  He  who  keeps  in  mind,  that 
divers  weights  and  divers  measures  are  an  abomination  to 
the  Lord.  Be  therefore  in  the  judgment  of  your  own  senti 
ments,  actions  and  purposes  as  severe  as  you  are  when  you 
weigh  the  actions  and  motives  of  others,  and  be  as  mild 
toward  others'  feelings  as  you  are  toward  your  own.  Then 
will  your  hearts  be  pure  according  to  the  standard  of  the 
wise  man. 


Evolution  or  Creation.    The  End  of  Perfection 
only  found  in  God- 
October  4,  1876. 

"  I  have  seen  an  end  of  all  perfection,  but  thy 
commandment  is  exceeding  broad." 

Psalms  CXIX,  96. 

IN  many  of  his  sacred  songs,  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel 
gives  utterance  to  his  profound  love  for  the  sanctuary  of 
God.  As  the  heart  panted  after  the  water  brooks,  so  panted 
his  soul  after  the  living  God.  He  is  greatly  rejoiced  when 
others  say,  "  Let  us  walk  to  the  house  of  the  Lord."  In  the 
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courts  of  His  house  the  psalmist  would  love  to  dwell  for 
ever.  The  pith  of  this  inspired  poetry  is,  "  How  amiable 
are  thy  tabernacles,  O  Lord  of  Hosts !  My  soul  longeth,  yea, 
even  panteth  for  the  courts  of  the  Lord ;  my  heart  and  my 
flesh  crieth  out  for  the  living  God?!"  This  panting  of  his 
heart,  this  longing  of  his  soul,  however,  is  not  an  indefinite, 
unconscious  and  dim  sentiment  of  which  he  can  give  no  ac 
count  to  himself,  why  and  wherefore  he  panteth  and  longeth. 
The  chief  musician  was  at  the  same  time  a  profound  thinker. 
Read  his  description  of  the  marvels  of  nature;  earth  and 
heaven,  land  and  sea  are  the  objects  of  his  close  investigation, 
and  what  he  says  about  them  in  his  songs  shows  that  he 
knows  more  than  he  utters  and  it  is  this  knowledge  of  nat 
ure  that  leads  him  step  by  step  to  the  reverent  and  faithful 
recognition  of  nature's  God.  There  are  men  and  they  are 
so  numerous  in  these  days,  that  we  may  term  them  a  class, 
who  look  upon  science  as  upon  the  executioner's  sword,  and 
upon  faith  as  the  poor  condemned,  and  the  great  work  of 
the  former  is  to  inflict  the  fatal  stroke  on  the  latter.  When 
we  had,  a  short  time  ago  the  renowned  and  devoted  ex 
pounder  of  the  theory  of  evolution  in  our  midst,  this  class 
greeted  his  presence  as  the  signal  of  battle  against  religion 
and  regarded  his  lectures  as  the  song  of  songs  of  scepti 
cism  and  unbelief.  How  far  they  are  justified  in  their  view 
or  whether  their  superficial  opinion  about  the  conflict  be 
tween  science  and  true  religion  is  shared  by  the  genuine 
champions  of  scientific  progress  or  not,  we  may  best  learn 
from  the  words  of  the  same  man  whom  they  regard  as  one 
of  the  banner  bearers  of  modern  science.  The  same  ren 
owned  professor  to  whom  we  listened  a  few  weeks  ago  has 
in  one  of  his  former  lectures  the  following  remarkable  pas 
sage  : — "All  human  inquiry  must  stop  somewhere ;  all  our 
knowledge,  and  all  our  investigation  cannot  take  us  beyond 
the  limits  set  by  the  finite  and  restricted  character  of  our 
faculties,  or 

DESTROY  THE  ENDLESS  UNKNOWN, 

which  accompanies  like  its  shadow  the  endless  procession  of 
phenomena.     So  far  as  I  can  venture  to  offer  an  opinion  on 
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sucli  a  matter,  the  purpose  of  our  being  in  existence,  the 
highest  object  that  human  beings  can  set  before  themselves, 
is  not  the  pursuit  of  any  such  chimera  as  the  annihilation  of 
the  unknown,  but  it  is  simply  the  unwearied  endeavor  to 
remove  its  boundaries  a  little  further  from  our  little  sphere 
of  action."  This  modest  acknowledgement  opens  the  door  to 
religion  and  makes  its  revelations  the  precious  complement 
of  all  human  knowledge.  The  gap  of  the  endless  unknown 
can  be  overbridged  only  by  the  intelligence  of  an  All-wise 
Creator,  and  the  little  sphere  of  human  action  can  be  en 
larged  and  ennobled  only  by  the  recognition  of  a  Divine 
Law,  which  defines  clearly  the  purpose  of  our  being  in  ex 
istence,  the  highest  object  that  human  beings  can  set  before 
them,  which  is,  to  walk  after  the  Lord,  our  God,  to  recog 
nize  Him  as  the  highest  ideal  of  moral  purity  and  to  quench 
our  spiritual  thirst  in  the  living  waters  which  emanate  from 
the  fountain  head  of  wisdom,  from  His  Divine  Word.  Sec 
ular  knowledge  embraces  finite  objects  and  though  it  sheds 
light  into  our  souls,  it  never  can  satisfy  us  in  regard  to  the 
endless  unknown.  Spiritual  knowledge,  however,  removes 
the  barriers,  furnishes  the  soul  wi^h  wings  to  soar  high 
above  our  little  planet  to  celestial  spheres,  where  she  is 
allowed  to  see  Him  who  is  the  Endless  One,  and  while  con 
templating  Him,  she  becomes  imbued  with  joyous  satisfac 
tion,  that  she  too  is  endless,  being  the  image  of  Him  who 
created  her.  This  is  the  philosophy  of  our  psalmist ;  such 
are  the  conclusions  he  draws  from  what  he  knows  about 
nature.  "  Forever,  O  Lord,"  he  declares,  "  thy  word  is 
settled  in  Heaven."  He  shows  how  God  has  established  the 
earth  and  she  abideth,  now  all  natural  things  continue 
according  to  the  ordinance  of  their  Creator  for  all  are  His 
servants  .  "Without  intelligence,  without  free  will  they  ne 
cessarily  follow  the  path  prescribed  for  them.  There, 
however,  is  man,  I  do  not  think  that  the  Psalmist  looked 
upon  man  as 

THE  PRODUCT  OF  EVOLUTION, 

but  it  makes  no  difference  whether  he  did  or  not.  Man  at 
his  time  was  just  the  same  as  now  endowed  with  the  same 
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faculties,  subject  to  tlie  same  shortcomings  and  enjoying  the 
same  spiritual  preferences.  Man  with  his  free  will,  with  his 
capacity  of  spiritual  growth,  with  his  centrifugal  inclination 
which  draws  him  from  the  path  of  salvation.  Man,  as  he 
was  then  and  as  he  is  now,  needed  and  needs  more  than  the 
mechanical  law  by  which  the  rest  of  nature  is  governed.  He 
needs  a  special  code  for  his  soul,  or  else  the  essential  part 
which  makes  him  man,  becomes  overshadowed  and  vic 
timized  by  that  inferior  part  which  he  shares  with  the  rest 
of  visible  nature.  "Unless  Thy  law  had  been  my  delight," 
said  David,  "I  should  long  since  have  been  lost  in  my  afflic 
tion."  With  God's  law  there  is  for  our  soul  light,  joy,  and 
everlasting  growth;  without  it  darkness,  dreariness,  and 
dwindling  down  to  a  mere  shadow.  Necessary  as  the  know 
ledge  of  the  things  around  us  is,  it  cannot  compensate 
for  the  knowledge  of  that  which  works  in  us,  and  He  who 
rules  above  us. 

Man's  soul,  with  its  intimate  relation  to  God,  is  a 
specialty;  and,  therefore,  perfect  as  the  laws  of  nature  are, 
they  do  not  cover  the  ground  of  our  spiritual  life.  We  need 
a  special  law  — we  need  religion.  "  I  have  seen  an  end  to  all 
perfection,  but  thy  commandment  is  exceedingly  broad." 
Let  the  house  of  God  be  what  it  is  destined  to  be,  the  place 
of  spiritual  enlightenment;  let  the  devotee  come  there  with 
the  earnest  purpose  to  strengthen  his  soul  by  the  teachings 
of  salvation,  and  we  shall  soon  experience  the  truth  that 
God's  commandment  is  for  man  perfection  without  end. 


A  Set  Back  to  Rationalism.    The  Inspiration  of 
Hope  in  Immortality  Enforced. 

November  4,  1876. 

"Say  ye  to  the  righteous  that  it  shall  be 
well  with  him,  for  they  shall  eat  the 
fruit  of  their  doings.  Wo  3  unto  the 
wicked,  it  shall  be  ill  with  him,  for  the 
reward  of  his  hands  shall  be  giren 
him." 

Isaiah,  III.,  10, 11. 

THIS  Scripture  is  more  true  than  we  are   aware   or  are 
perhaps  willing  to  concede  in  our  daily  life,  for  the  fruit  of 
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their  doings  shall  they,  the  wicked,  eai  Our  whole  life  in 
its  daily  events  is  nothing  more  than  the  reflex  of  faith. 
The  brighter  that  life  shines,  the  brighter  the  reflex,  and  the 
more  dim  faith  becomes  the  more  dark  and  gloomy  become 
the  secular  affairs  of  life.  Some  persons  think  that  the 
great  principles  of  religion  are  but  holiday  garments,  to  be 
put  on  for  stated  occasions,  bu^  of  little  account  at  other 
times.  This  is  a  mistake.  They  are  the  working  garments 
for  every-day  life,  to  protect  us  from  the  colds  and  heats 
and  the  unchanging  winds  of  the  moral  atmosphere — the 
shifting  opinions  of  the  community !  Take,  for  instance,  the 
belief  in  immortality — the  happy  hereafter.  Has  that  noth 
ing  to  do  with  our  daily  life  ?  It  has  very  much.  Do  we  not 
need  hope  and  the  inspirations  of  hope  at  every  step  in  our 
life  ?  Do  not  the  sick  and  the  dying  need  hope  and  a  hope 
of  the  hereafter?  There  is  something  in  the  breast  of  every 
human  being  that  hopes  and  and  that  must  have  scope  for 
the  exercise  of  its  longings  and  aspirations.  And  shall  we 
say  that  while  men  have  hope  here  that  hope  expires  with 
their  mortal  life  ?  We  can't  admit  it.  The  heart  of  humanity 
repels  the  idea  and  revolts  against  the  doctrine.  But  from 
whom  did  man  learn  to  hope  ?  He  might  have  learned  to 
carry  burdens  from  beasts  of  burden;  he  might  have  learned 
ideas  of  industry  from  the  bee  or  the  ant,  or  architecture 
from  the  bird  or  the  bee,  but  neither  insect  nor  bird  nor 
beast  could  have  taught  him  to  hope.  It  is  something  that 
nature  could  not  have  imparted  to  him.  Outward  things  do 
not  teach  us  to  hope.  They  do  not  inspire  this  quality  in 
man.  To  be  sure,  Job  says  the  tree  hath  hope,  but  man, 
where  is  he  ?  These  words  of  Job  are  not  the  last  words  in 
the  Bible,  and  even  Job  adds  exultingly:  "I  know  that  my 
Redeemer  liveth!"  This  shows  that  the  hope  of  immortality 
is  in  the  human  heart,  and  the  reflex  of  this  is  that  hope 
manifested  in  our  daily  life,  and  in  our  transactions  with  our 
fellow  men.  And  still  there  are  many  men  who  would  ex 
tinguish  the  great  hope  in  the  heart  of  humanity — the  be 
lief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul;  the  belief  in  the  here 
after.  They  would,  if  they  could,  wipe  it  out  altogether 
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from  human  consciousness.  But  still  men  hope  the  same  as 
ever.  Philosophy  teaches  that  if  you  cut  away  the  roots  the 
branches  will  wither,  and  if  we  want  to  have  hope  we  must 
believe  in  the  hereafter  and  in  the  soul's  immortality.  Other 
wise  naught  but  darkness  and  gloom  will  exist  for  us. 
Now,  if  I  have  the  Croton  water  in  my  house  and  can  draw 
on  it  whenever  I  please,  are  not  the  means  by  which  it  is 
brought  to  my  home  of  minor  consequence?  And  what 
would  you  think  of  the  water  purveyors  who  wrould  allow 
that  element  to  become  so  scarce  that  it  would  disappear 
first  from  one  floor  and  then  from  another,  and  who  should 
then  tell  you  to  be  careful  of  the  rest  and  not  wash  your 
selves  too  often  lest  you  waste  it?  You  see  at  once  that  the 
time  to  look  out  for  the  scarcity  of  water  is  before  the 
scarcity  comes,  and  the  time  to  lay  hold  of  the  hope  of  im 
mortality  is  before  you  go  into  the  hereafter.  Now,  every 
cup  of  life's  joy  is  drawn  from  religion.  There  is  no  joy  in 
life  that  is  not 

PRODUCED  BY  RELIGION. 

And  can  we  enjoy  the  gifts  of  religion  and  yet  neglect  or 
ignore  its  source  ?  If  we  would  have  the  waters  of  salvation 
in  abundance  we  must  guard  well  the  fountains  and  the 
streams  thereof.  The  spring  is  not,  however,  in  ourselves 
but  is  away  in  the  distance — in  God.  Or,  take  another  illus 
tration.  After  a  man  has  gathered  in  his  harvests  and 
fruits,  do  you  think  he  would  be  foolish  enough  to  say, 
"Why  can't  I  have  fruits  without  trees  and  harvests  without 
tilling  or  sowing  the  ground?"  and  straightway  cut  down 
his  fruit  trees  and  cease  his  planting?  He  would  not  realize 
his  mistake  and  his  loss  until  he  had  exhausted  the  contents 
of  his  storehouse  and  granary.  But  then,  as  he  looked  for 
the  harvest  and  the  orchard,  whose  fruits  were  to  replenish 
them,  he  would  realize  to  late,  perhaps,  that  his  mistake  or 
his  neglect  was  fatal.  Even  so  will  it  be  with  the  man  who 
throws  away  his  hope  of  immortality  and  runs  after  an 
ethical  or  philosophical  phantom.  This  picture  ought  to 
enable  us  to  understand  the  rationalistic  tendencies  of  c\ir 
times  and  the  consequent  miseries  thereof.  Our  men  remem- 
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ber  the  fathers  who  taught  them  religion,  and  our  women 
weep  as  they  remember  the  mothers  from  whom  they  first 
received  the  inspirations  of  religious  hope.  Even  those  wrho 
now  fight  against  religion — they  learned  better  in  other 
days.  But  now  they  look  upon  the  rich  harvest  which  faith 
and  hope  have  produced,  and  they  think  they  can  have  as 
good  harvests  without  those  grand  inspirations  as  they  have 
had  with  them.  But  in  the  production  of  results 

THE  LAW  OF  MORALS 

corresponds  to  that  of  physics,  and  the  man  wrho  does  not 
sow  and  plant  can't  gather  and  reap  nor  fill  his  barns  with 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  nor  his  soul  and  life  with  the  riches 
of  faith.  And  suppose  the  rationalistic  policy  should  pre 
vail;  the  time  might  come  when  the  world  would  want  men 
to  battle  with  infidelity,  and  where  would  they  come  from  ? 
The  picture  of  what  exists  now  in  part,  but  what  will  cer 
tainly  exist  in  a  deplorable  degree  if  the  sceptical  counsels 
of  some  teachers  thrive  and  bring  forth  the  hoped  for  har 
vests  is  aptly  described  by  Solomon  in  proverbs  xxxii.,  14. 
Eighteousness  and  the  faith  and  hope  that  I  speak  of  has 
produced  and  will  continue  to  produce  a  love — love  to 
parents  and  children,  to  friends  and  fellow-men,  and,  above 
all,  to  God.  But  godliness  has  produced  and  must  ever  pro 
duce  all  those  cold  sentiments  that  are  here  pictured  by  the 
wise  man.  If  you  want  those  to  prevail,  go  and  destroy  the 
trees  of  love  in  your  home  and  in  your  hearts;  but  if  you 
do  not  want  such  fruits,  cherish  the  faith  and  hope  which 
religion  gives  and  keeps  fresh  in  the  soul. 


The  Way  of  Perfection. 

February,  10  1877. 

"I  will  carefully  contemplate  the  way  of  the 
perfect.  O,  when  wilt  them  come  unto 
me?  When  I  walk  within  my  house  with 
a  perfect  heart." 

Psalms  CI.,  2. 

PERFECTION  imparts  from  its  quality  to  him  who  carefully 
contemplates  it.  Whether  it  be  a  living  or  a  lifeless  object, 
an  idea  or  an  action,  that  by  the  beauty  of  its  consistency 
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draws  attention  to  itself,  we  never  regard  it  attentively  with 
out  deriving  instruction  and  pleasure  from  such,  contempla 
tion,  and  the  more  we  know  about  the  laws  which  constitute 
the  canon  of  perfection  of  a  certain  subject  the  more  we  are 
enabled  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  its  contemplation. 

OBJECTS    OF   PEKFECTION. 

Art  and  nature  offer  their  full  riches  only  to  those  who 
have  a  knowledge  of  their  laws.  True,  one  can  enjoy  the 
sight  of  a  beautiful  landscape  without  being  a  master  of 
natural  philosophy,  the  sight  of  a  brilliant  picture  or  the 
hearing  of  a  splendid  piece  of  music  without  being  a  pro 
fessional  painter  or  musician.  There  is,  however,  a  great 
difference  between  the  enjoyment  of  the  uninitiated  and  the 
initiated.  The  pleasure  felt  by  the  one  is  an  indefinite 
dream,  of  which  he  cannot  give  a  clear  account  to  himself; 
the  pleasure  of  the  other  is  a  well  defined  fact,  a  clear  con 
sciousness,  a  reality.  It  is  then  evident  that  in  proportion 
as  we  gain  in  knowledge  we  advance  not  only  our  useful 
capacities,  but  we  widen  at  the  same  time  and  intensity  the 
circle  of  pleasures  yielded  by  life.  An  uncultured  man  is 
easily  to  be  known  by  the  low  standard  of  his  amusements, 
while  sound  instruction  refines  the  taste  and  makes  a  man 
seek  after  pleasures  that  bring  gratification  to  his  mind. 

MISSION  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

I  am  glad  to  perceive  that  our  public  schools  do  not 
neglect  their  important  mission  in  this  respect.  Singing, 
music,  drawing,  are  welcome  guests  to  our  young  ones  Let 
the  love  of  art  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  progress  of  science 
and  you  are  sure  to  raise  a  generation  so  healthy  in  mind 
as  to  dispense  entirely  with  your  favorite  preventives. 
Cultivate  and  refine  the  taste  of  the  future  citizen  by  giving 
him  a  liberal  public  education,  and  your  temperance  societies 
and  Sunday  laws  will  be  in  future  as  needless  as  they  are  in 
the  present  useless.  I  do  not  advocate  fantastical  reveries  as 
a  school  system,  but  I  would  say  that  a  Commonwealth  ought 
to  regard  education  as  the  main  condition  of  true  welfare. 
It  is  the  sacred  duty  of  the  community  to  increase  and  not 
to  cut  off  the  opportunities  for  the  young  who  are  desirous 
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to  advance  in  knowledge.  A  Commonwealth  ought  to  be  a 
genuine  mother,  depriving  herself  of  many  a  comfort  and 
sacrificing  liberally  for  the  benefit  of  the  beloved  young  ones 
under  her  charge.  It  is  the  way  of  a  step-mother  to  squander 
sums  for  herself  and  to  be  saving  and  avaricious  when  the 
care  for  her  step-children  lays  claim  on  the  money.  Do  not 
think  of  abolishing  your  college  or  you  sin  against  yourself. 
Enlarge  rather  your  college,  and  in  time  you  will  be  able  to 
make  smaller  your  prisons.  "What  you  expend  on  the  one 
you  will  save  on  the  other;  the  more  teachers  you  have  the 
less  jailers  you  will  need.  Knowledge  is  a  better  text  book 
than  Sunday  laws,  and  culture  is  a  safer  guide  to  morality 
than  the  stoutest  of  your  police  officers.  Save  wherever  you 
may;  there  is  yet  ample  room  in  other  branches,  but  do  not 
touch  the  very  root  of  our  prosperity.  Every  dollar  ex 
pended  in  educational  purposes  is  the  blessed  grain  that 
grows  the  richest  harvest  for  the  community;  an  increase  in 
intelligence,  in  honesty,  in  earnest  will  and  moral  strength 
—which  are  the  lif espring  of  a  healthy  political  and  social  life. 
Religion  shows  us  the  way  which  we  have  carefully  to 
regard.  The  contemplation  of  the  highest  ideal  of  per 
fection — of  God — imparts  the  highest  instruction  and  the 
purest  delight.  The  better  we  know  and  observe  the  laws 
which  emanate  from  His  perfection  the  nearer  we  approach 
to  our  own  perfection  and  to  undisturbed  happiness.  Let  it, 
therefore,  be  the  chief  aim  of  our  life  to  ask  carefully, 
"When  wilt  thou  come  unto  me?"  and  to  answer  faithfully, 
"When  I  walk  within  my  house  with  a  perfect  heart." 


Rich  and  Poor. 

June  9th,  1877. 

"All  the  commandments  which  I  command  thee 
this  day  shall  ye  observe  to  do;  in  order  that 
ye  may  live,  and  multiply,  and  go  in  and 
laka  possession  of  the  land  which  the  Lord 
hath  sworn  unto  your  lathers,  etc." 

Deuteronomy,  VIII.,  1,  etc. 

THE  eighth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy  is  a  comprehensive 
sermon,  containing  the  most  important  teachings  for  the  in 
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dividual  man  as  well  as  for  society.  True  and  sham  thinkers, 
men  wise  and  otherwise,  with  whom  our  age  is  blessed,  have 
endeavored  to  solve  the  social  question  how  to  bring  poverty 
up  and  riches  down  until  they  might  meet  on  one  level. 
But  as  yet  neither  the  foolish  nor  the  wise  philosophers  can 
boast  of  success;  all  that  the  first  class  effected  was  to  sink 
into  the  poor  man's  heart  the  sharp  sting  of  dissatisfaction, 
and  the  latter  class,  by  their  more  sober  remarks,  succeeded 
in  putting  the  favorite  of  fortune  on  his  guard  to  make  him 
more  watchful  and  more  selfish  in  the  possession  of  his  riches. 
It  ie  an  undeniable  fact  that  by  the  exertions  of  our  social 
ists  the  chasm  which  separates  society  in  respect  to  wealth 
has  been  greatly  enlarged  and  by  no  means  healed.  We 
have  to  look,  therefore,  to  other  parts  for  a  more  propitious 
solution  of  the  question. 

THE  TRUE  BALM  OF  GILEAD. 

Morality,  growing  out  of  the  sacred  ground  of  pure 
religion  is  the  only  genuine  balm  that  is  able  to  cure  this 
most  painful  sore  of  humanity.  The  belief  in  an  All-wise 
Providence  is  the  only  key  to  the  correct  answer  to  the  diffi 
cult  question  before  us.  Make  the  poor  man  look  upon 
his  poverty  as  upon  a  visitation  ordained  by  his  Maker  in 
order  to  try  his  courage,  to  strengthen  and  to  purify  his 
heart,  and  to  bring  his  soul  nearer  to  the  living  waters  of 
salvation,  and  he  will  cease  to  murmur  and  revolt  against 
his  humble  station,  and  rather  esteem  and  revere  the  will  of 
his  Heavenly  Father,  that  cannot  but  lead  him  to  true  happi 
ness.  Hence  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptural  chapter  men 
tioned  above,  directed  to  the  poor  and  suffering. 

The  great  principle  of  affliction  is  that  it  is  sent  in 
order  to  prove  thee,  to  know  what  is  in  thy  heart,  whether 
thou  wouldst  keep  his  commandments  or  not. 

Furthermore,  "He  afflicted  thee  and  suffered  thee  to 
hunger  in  order  that  He  might  make  thee  know  that  not  by 
bread  alone  man  doth  live,  but  by  everything  that  pro- 
ceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  doth  man  live." 
Finally,  "And  thou  shalt  consider  in  thy  heart  that  as  a 
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man  chasteneth  his  vson  so  doth  the  Lord  thy  God  chasten 
thee." 

Arm  the  poor  man  with  these  principles,  inculcate  them 
deeply  in  his  mind,  and  see  whether  he  will  not  successfully 
withstand  the  struggles  of  life.  Open  for  him  the  sources 
of  courage — -hope,  trust  and  reliance — and,  far  from  falling 
into  despair,  he  will  regard  himself  as  the  tried  but  never 
theless  dearly  beloved  son  of  his  Heavenly  Father.  Even 
his  affliction  will  become  unto  him  a  pledge  of  God's  mercy. 
On  the  other  hand  the  same  Scriptural  passage  describes 
the  happy  state  of  affluence  and  comfort  in  the  most  brilliant 
colors.  The  danger,  however,  which  follows  riches  like  a 
threatening  shadow,  is  not  forgotten :  "  Take  heed  unto  thy 
self  that  when  thou  hast  eaten  and  art  satisfied,  and  hast 
built  goodly  houses  and  dwelt  therein,  cind  when  thy  herds 
and  thy  flocks  multiply,  and  thy  silver  and  thy  gold  are 
multiplied,  thy  heart  be  then  not  lifted  up,  and  thou  forget 
the  Lord  and  then  say  in  thy  heart:  My  power  and  the 
strength  of  my  hand  have  gotten  me  this  wealth.  But  thou 
shalt  remember  the  Lord  thy  God,  for  it  is  He  that  giveth 
thee  power  to  get  wealth." 

Let  the  man  who  enjoys  the  commodities  of  life  in  abun 
dance  never  forget  that  an  all-seeing  eye  ever  watches  him ; 
that  his  wishes  are  a  pledge  trusted  to  him,  and  that  he  has 
to  give  an  account  of  the  use  he  makes  of  them.  Materialism 
will  never  succeed  in  reforming  the  rich  man.  It  material 
izes,  that  is,  it  hardens  him  still  more,  while  religion,  through 
the  idea  of  a  God  who  is  the  source  of  power,  divests  the 
possessor  of  earthly  goods  of  those  two  pernicious  vices, 
pride  and  selfishness,  and  makes  him  meekly  disposed  to 
noble  acts  of  love  and  charity. 

The  conflict  between  the  social  classes  is  flagrant,  you 
say;  and  I  say,  make  the  eighth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy 
the  standard  of  conduct  for  one  and  the  other  class,  and  all 
discrepancies  will  vanish.  "The  rich  and  the  poor  will  meet; 
for  both  have  need  of  the  Lord." 
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Israel's  Past  and  Present. 
June  24,  1877. 

"  And  now,  Israel,  what  doth  the  Lord  thy 
God  require  of  thee  but  to  fear  the  Lord 
thy  God,  to  walk  in  all  His  ways  and  to 
serve  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy*heart 
and  with  all  thy  soul?  " 

Deuteronomy  X.,  12. 

IT  is  not  good,  neither  for  the  individual  man  nor  for  a 
class  of  men  to  dwell  with  self-complacency  on  the  merits, 
accomplishments  and  distinctions  which  they  have  attained, 
for  such  self-gratified  retrospection  is  in  most  cases  instru 
mental  in  breeding  vanity,  to  stop  further  development,  to 
lessen  all  good  qualities  by  over-estimation.  There  should 
be  a  perpetual  advance  of  man  toward  perfection,  and  if  one 
degree  is  reached  the  preparing  question  for  the  next  de 
gree  ought  to  be,  "And  now,  Israel,  what  doth  theLord  thy 
God  require  of  thee?"  Make  use  of  the  present  to  work 
rather  for  future  progress  than  to  speak  of  past  attainments. 
The  golden  rule  of  the  wise  King,  "  There  is  a  time  to  keep 
silent  and  a  time  to  speak ",  holds  good  in  this  respect. 
When  unkind  disposition,  unfair  judgment  and  blind  mis 
apprehension  cross  thy  way,  belittle  thy  character  and  mar 
thy  good  reputation;  when  by  such  dark  work  of  hatred, 
discouragement  and  despondency  threaten  to  invade  thy 
heart,  then  it  is  time  to  ask  thyself,  "What  have  I  been  and 
what  am  I  ?  "  in  order  that  the  satisfactory  answer  may  re 
vive  thy  moral  strength,  the  trust  in  thy  good  cause  and 
the  hope  in  thy  God,  and  then  it  is  time  to  tell  the  world  in 
an  unassuming  and  modest  way,  "That  I  have  been  and 
that  I  am  !  Judge  now  between  me  and  my  offenders ! " 

A  GRIEVOUS  OCCUEKNCE 

has  taken  place  within  the  last  few  days,  which,  like  a  fire 
brand  thrown  by  an  atrocious  hand,  was  intented  to  disturb 
the  tranquil  peace  enjoyed  by  the  Israelites  in  this  blessed, 
because  free,  country — an  assault  upon  the  Jewish  name 
has  been  perpetrated  which  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  in 
asmuch  as-  it  originated  with  a  man  whose  connection  with 
the  name  and  the  millions  of  a  deceased  nabob  gave  him  a 
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certain  prominence  in  social  standing.  Is  this  narrow- 
minded  act  of  prejudiced  exclusion  that  has  been  inflicted 
upon  us  humiliating  to  the  Jews  ?  Must  we  regard  it  as  a 
sign  of  the  time  and  be  discouraged  and  made  despondent 
by  it?  Thank  God  there  are  open  to  us  two  never-failing 
resources — self-consciousness  and  the  appeal  to  the  judg 
ment  of  our  unprejudiced  fellow  citizens.  We  have  no 
reason  to  shun  the  closest  investigation  of  the  character  of 
our  race  from  its  origin  to  the  present  day. 

THE  ISRAELITE  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

What  is  the  Israelite  of  the  Bible  ?  The  disciple  of  the 
Most  High,  the  faithful  votary  of  that  sublime  idea  which 
forever  constitutes  the  true  basis  of  all  civilization.  To 
acknowledge  Him  who  is  the  fountain-head  of  all  perfection, 
to  serve  Him  with  heart  and  soul,  that  was  the  vocation  laid 
upon  His  nation  in  the  very  first  hour  of  its  birth.  True, 
the  Scriptures  contain  many  a  reproachful  page  against  the 
obstinacy  of  the  race,  but  the  fact  that  the  very  records 
which  chronicle  their  shortcomings  were  always  revered 
and  kept  holy  by  the  nation  shows  that  our  people  never 
were  blind  against  their  own  errors;  that  they  rather  strove 
to  overcome  them,  and  they  loved  and  respected  the  chosen 
men  who  led  them  to  correction. 

THE  ISRAELITE  OF  LATER  HISTORY. 

What  was  the  Israelite  of  later  history  ?  He  was  the  poor 
wanderer,  ever  persecuted,  but  never  degraded,  mostly 
hated  but  always  ready  to  love  and  to  repay  with  hearty 
gratitude  even  the  slightest  token  of  sympathy.  Long 
centuries  of  suffering  did  not  debase  his  character,  nor 
cloud  his  intellect,  nor  mar  the  genial  disposition  of  his 
heart.  In  spite  of  the  towering  difficulties  he  held  a  re 
spectable  rank  in  science,  won  and  justified  the  trust  of 
potentates  in  their  most  important  affairs,  and  preserved 
the  happiness  of  a  pure  and  peaceful  domestic  life,  even 
when  driven  as  a  beggar  from  his  comfortable  home. 

THE  ISRAELITE  OF  THE  PRESENT  DAY. 

Such  was  the  race  in  its  darkest  time  and  when  the  light 
of  tolerance  and  humanity  rose  it  found  them  fully  prepared 
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for  emancipation.  And,  finally,  what  is  the  Israelite  of  the 
present  day?  With  the  exception  of  the  two  representatives 
of  behind  time  principles — Russia  and  Koumania — all 
civilized  States  have  enacted  in  their  law — the  Israelite  is  a 
man,  entitled  to  the  rights  of  a  man.  The  civic  position  of 
the  race  is  respectable,  and,  without  boast,  we  may  safely 
state  not  undeservedly  so.  In  science  and  art,  in  political 
and  social  life,  in  industry  and  commerce,  in  all  branches  of 
human  activity,  we  have  our  representative  men,  who  com 
mand  the  respect  and  undivided  acknowledgment  of  their 
fellow  citizens.  As  a  class  we  are  law  abiding,  deeply 
imbued  with  the  desire  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
country  we  live  in  and  to  win  the  brotherly  affection  of 
those  with  whom  we  share  the  rights  and  duties  in  the 
Commonwealth.  Our  charitable  disposition  is  undisputed, 
and  even  the  high  standard  of  our  morality,  even  in  the 
lower  ranks,  is  warranted  by  the  criminal  statistics. 

THE  MALEVOLENT  ATTACK  OF  JUDGE  HILTON. 

This  is  our  record  in  the  past  and  present,  thus  we  stand 
before  the  world,  and  thus  we  face  the  rude  offence  com 
mitted  on  the  Jewish  name  by  sadly  perverted  malevolence. 
Our  self-respect  is  not  shaken.  To  pronounce  judgment, 
however,  over  the  poor  benighted  man  and  his  mediseval, 
"No  admittance  for  the  Jew,"  that  we  leave  to  the  spirit  of 
enlightenment  and  freedom,  which  cannot  but  condemn 
such  eruptions  of  narrow-minded  hatred 

THE  LESSON  IT  TEACHES. 

For  us,  however,  in  conclusion,  such  events  may  oe  a  lesson 
to  watch  eagerly  over  the  honor  of  the  Jewish  name;  to 
keep  it  unblemished,  to  do  what  the  Lord  requires  of  us, 
to  walk  in  His  ways  and  to  serve  Him  with  all  our  heart  and 
with  all  our  soul.  Let  us  be  good  Israelites  and  good 
citizens,  and  the  missiles  of  hatred  will  fall  harmless  to  the 
ground.  The  Hiltons  will  die  away;  the  great  principles  of 
Israel,  however,  and  the  free  spirit  of  the  American  consti 
tution  will  live  forever  under  the  protection  of  the  Lord." 
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Religion,  the  Teacher  of  the  great  Art, 
How  to  Rejoice. 

June  30,  1877. 

"And  ye  shall  rejoice  before  the  Lord,  your  God, 
ye  and  your  sons  and  your  daughters,  and 
your  manservants  and  your  maidservants,  and 
the  Levite  that  is  within  your  gates,  because 
he  had  not  any  portion  or  inheritance  with 
you." 

Deuteronomy,  XII,  12. 

THIS  passage  appears  closely  connected  with  the  ancient 
temple  worship  at  Jerusalem,  but  still  its  significance  did 
not  cease  with  the  destruction  of  that  sacred  place  nor  with 
the  abolition  of  the  priestly  service.  Independent  of  the 
change  which  time,  by  the  will  of  Providence,  has  produced 
in  the  outward  form  of  our  service,  this  Scriptural  clause 
serves  as  the  faithful  interpreter  of  the  true  nature  of  our 
religion. 

RELIGION   NOT   HOSTILE  TO  JOY. 

There  are  many  who  look  upon  religion  as  hostile  to  joy— 
a  sort  of  Niobe,  always  weeping,  always  wailing,  never  smil 
ing  and  never  disposed  to  rejoice.  This  is  an  enormous 
mistake.  Gladness  is  the  chief  aim  of  religion,  to  spread  it 
where  it  is  missing,  to  purify  it  where  it  is  to  be  found,  is  the 
task  of  the  heavenly  messenger,  Faith.  True  religion  knocks 
most  eagerly  at  humble  doors  :  but  will  not  the  noble 
hearted  rich  man  apply  the  abundance  of  his  wealth  to  al 
leviate  the  need  of  those  who  are  in  want,  in  the  first  place 
and  then  think  of  it  to  entertain  those  at  his  richly  set  table 
who  have  a  spread  table  of  their  own  ?  Such  is  the  way  of 
religion.  With  her  treasures  she  enters  first  of  all  the  humble 
habitation  of  those  who  stand  most  in  need  of  her.  Where 
the  strength  of  poverty  exhausts  itself  ;  where  shattered 
hopes  cause  hearts  to  ache  and  severe  losses  smart  mourning 
souls,  there  she  offers  lovingly  her  healing  balm  and  carries 
mercifully  her  glad  tidings  of  a  living  Kedeemer.  Happy 
the  poor  sufferer  that  needs  her  sweet  voice!  Like  the 
cypress  at  the  side  of  a  grave,  the  evergreen  tree  of  never 
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failing  hope  in  Grod  grows  up  even  from  the  most  sterile 
ground  of  his  hopelessness. 

RELIGION  NOT  ONLY  TO  BE  SOUGHT  IN  MISFORTUNE. 

On  account  of  this  her  mission,  however,  to  administer  con 
solation  to  the  afflicted  we  must  not  regard  religion  as  the 
safety  boat  which  is  to  be  resorted  to  only  when  the  vessel 
of  our  hopes  gets  wrecked  upon  some  reef  of  misfortune  and 
lies  neglected  and  forgotten  as  long  as  our  sails  are  proudly 
swelled  by  propitious  winds.  It  ought  not  to  ba  so.  Just  as 
necessary  as  religion  is  for  the  afflicted  to  mitigate  his  woes, 
just  so  indispensable  is  she  for  the  prosperous  as  the  solid 
basis  of  all,  true  prosperity.  Religion  as  the  guide  to  hap 
piness  cannot  be  adverse  to  man's  joy.  Man,  however, 
in  his  joys  is  very  often  adverse  to  his  own  happiness.  De 
ceived  by  glittering  appearances  we  hunt  after  the  deluding 
ignis  fatuus  of  momantary  pleasure,  and  but  too  late  we  per 
ceive  that  bitterness  is  in  the  end.  To  prevent  such  fatal 
errors  and  to  guard  us  against  the  delusions  of  our  own 
mind  religion  enlightens  our  soul  and  prepares  our  hearts 
for  the  fruition  of  joys  which  are  pure  in  their  origin,  lasting 
in  the  satisfaction  they  give  and  conductive  to  our  happi 
ness  even  in  the  life  to  come. 

JOYS  TO  BE  FOUNDED  ON  INNOCENCE   AND  PURITY. 

Analyze  the  Scriptural  sentence  quoted  above,  and  you  will 
find  the  exact  enumeration  of  all  the  elements  which  are  neces 
sary  to  such  joys,  as  make  us  happy  in  our  own  hearts  and 
beloved  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord.  Our  sentence  begins  : 
"And  ye  shall  rejoice  before  the  Lord  your  God."  This  ex 
presses  unequivocally  that  our  joys  must  be  founded  on  in 
nocence  and  purity.  A  pleasure  that  has  cause  to  shun  the 
all  seeing  eye  of  the  Lord  is  an  enemy  in  disguise  of  a  friend. 
Behind  the  smooth  luring  surface  looks  destruction  of  the 
soul's  peace  and  welfare. 

WHO  SHALL  REJOICE  ? 

Next  comes  the  answer  to  the  question,  who  shall  rejoice? 
"Ye  and  your  so^isand  your  daughters,"  the  emphatic  repe 
tition  of  the  short  pronoun  "Ye"  is  fraught  with  an  impor 
tant  lesson.  It  makes  us  aware  that  the  source  of  our  joy 
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shall  rather  be  over  a  contented  heart  than  the  abundance 
of  outward  means.  The  one  who  waits  with  his  rejoicing  until 
he  will  have  accumulated  sufficiently  will  never  rejoice,  for 
he  never  will  have  enough.  The  one,  however,  who  lives  in 
God  more  than  his  riches  will  make  it  a  motto  of  his  life, 
"My  heart  shall  rejoice  in  the  Lord."  Divine  wisdom  adds, 
"And  your  sons  and  your  daughters,"  showing  us  thereby  on 
what  ground  the  heart  has  to  reap  its  most  precious  harvest 
of  pleasures  — it  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  family. 

JOT  TO  BE  SHARED  WITH  OTHERS. 

A  man  may  command  all  the  treasur  es  of  both  Indies  ;  he 
may  drink  the  cup  of  social  pleasures  to  the  very  dregs — if 
he  cannot  find  the  culmination  of  joy  in  the  sacred  precinct 
of  his  domestic  circle  I  pity  him  with  all  his  treasures  and 
pleasures.  Yes,  and  "Tour  sons  and  daughters!"  The  joy 
to  possess  well  educated  respectable  children  cannot  be  out 
balanced  by  any  other  joy  in  this  world.  Our  sentence  is 
completed  by  the  addition,  "and  your  manservant  and  your 
maidservant,  and  the  Levite  that  is  within  your  gates,  be 
cause  he  has  not  any  portion  or  inheritance  with  you."  We 
cannot  mistake  what  the  Scripture  aims  at  by  adding  these 
persons  to  the  group  of  the  happy  family.  There  is  em 
bodied  the  admonition,  "  Be  not  selfish,  be  not  exclusive  in 
thy  joys."  Share  them  willingly  and  gladly  with  those  that 
are  not  as  blessed  as  thou  art.  Selfishness  and  exclusive- 
ness  mar  the  heartrs  best  joy,  while  kindness  and  benevol 
ence  in  themselves  are  a  rich  source  of  gladness  and  happi 
ness. 

Scriptural  Warnings. 
July  7,  1877. 

"After  the  Lord,  your  God,  shall  ye  walk,  and 
Him  shall  ye  fear,  and  His  commandments 
.shall  ye  keep,  and  His  voice  shall  ye  obey, 
and  Him  alone  shall  ye  serve,  and  unto  Him 
shall  ye  cleave." 

Deuteronomy  XIII,  5. 

THIS  verse  and  the  whole  of  the  thirteenth  chapter  of 
Deuteronomy  deserves  our  especial  notice,  inasmuch  as  it 
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contains  specifications  of  those  points  which  become  dan 
gerous  to  man's  religious  feeling  and  practice  ;  and  it 
teaches  us  at  the  same  time  how  to  avoid  these  dangers, 
how  to  remain  steadfast  in  our  convictions,  it  shows  a  keen 
foresight  on  the  part  of  the  Bible  that  it  singles  out  first 
those  points  which  have  remained  stumbling  blocks  to  belief 
in  our  days  and  are  nowadays  perhaps  more  so  than  ever 
before.  It  is  therefore  by  no  means  superfluous  if  we  enter 
upon  a  closer  investigation  of  the  chapter  of  Deuteronomy 
mentioned  in  the  text. 

MANS  BELIEF   IN   AUTHORITY. 

To  shake  the  belief  in  authority  is  the  tendency  of  our  time. 
But  just  as  man  becomes  most  enslaved,  when  he  urges  free 
dom  to  the  excess  of  licentiousness,  so  man  falls  most  as 
suredly  in  the  snares  of  the  darkest  prejudices  when  his  spirit 
revolts  against  the  consideration  due  to  well  founded  au 
thority  .  Man  must  believe  in  something,  the  craving  after 
an  ideal  lies  in  his  nature.  If  he  does  not  believe  in  the  true 
God,  he  makes  for  himself  an  idol,  extols  it  to  the  rank  of  a 
God  and  worships  it.  Our  time  has  made  havoc  of  the  old, 
childlike  religious  feeling,  the  simple  faith  of  bygone  days 
has  become  a  half  forgotten  legend  of  the  past.  We  are  a 
reasoning  generation  of  critics.  The  Bible  we  make  a  sort 
of  target  ever  to  aim.  our  doubting  questions  at  and  never 
to  derive  our  answers  from.  "Divine  authority"  for  us  is 
an  antiquated  phrase  designated  as  obsolete  in  the  doctrine  of 
modern  scepticism.  We  replace  it  by  the  proud  term  "  hu 
man  science." 

HUMAN  SCIENCE  AS  COMPAEED  WITH  DIVINE  POWER. 

Now  human  science  is  a  very  good  thing.  It  shares  many  quali 
ties  with  the  sun — it  spreads  light,  it  embellishes  life,  it  is 
conductive  to  every  kind  of  useful  production,  but  it  has  as 
little  divine  power  as  the  sun  has.  What  then  is  the  differ 
ence  between  the  sun  worshippers  of  old  and  your  modern 
idolizers  of  human  science?  Enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  sun, 
and  praise  Him  who  made  it ;  enjoy  the  fruits  of  science 
and  adore  Him  who  bestowed  on  you  human  intellect. 
Science,  plunging  in  depths  of  nature,  is  like  the  true 
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prophet  appointed  by  the  Lord  to  guide  his  people.  Science 
denying  its  own  focus,  God,  is  what  our  chapter  calls  the 
false  prophet,  the  dreamer.  Even  if  the  sign  or  the  token 
that  lie  giveth  comes  to  pass,  as  soon  as. he  says,  "Let  us  go 
after  other  gods,  and  let  us  serve  them,"  then  shalt  thou  not 
hearken  unto  the  words  of  that  prophet  or  unto  that 
dreamer  of  dreams.  "After  the  Lord,  your  God,  shall  ye 
walk.'*  This  must  be  the  final  conclusion  of  every  human 
science,  or  else  it  is  false  and  deceiving. 

DANGERS  MENACING— FAITH  THROUGH  FALSE  FRIENDS. 

There  is  another  weak  point  in  our  modern  believers.  In 
olden  times  a  man  regarded  his  faith  as  his  most  precious 
good,  which  he  had  to  guard  above  all  other  possessions. 
We;  however  watchful  as  we  are  concerning  our  worldly 
portion,  still  prove  very  heedless  and  neglectful  in  the  guar 
dianship  of  our  heavenly  part.  Like  a  fortress  whose  gar 
rison  sleeps  while  the  enemy  is  in  siege  before  it,  so  is  our 
heart  easy  to  be  overcome,  upon  the  first  assault  it  surren 
ders  itself  incontinently.  Formerly  religion  dictated  our 
connections  ;  now  our  connections  dictate  our  religion.  You 
are  inclined  to  abide  by  your  inherited  troth.  You  feel  reli 
giously  disposed.  You  would  like  to  build  up  your  house 
hold  on  the  foundation  of  a  hearty  religious  practice.  Pub 
lic  worship  and  domestic  devotion  seem  to  you  conducive 
to  sound  morality.  You  intend  to  introduce  them  into  your 
family.  You  intend  many  singular  things,  but  there  is  a 
brother,  a  second  cousin  or  friend  of  the  house  who  is  an  ad 
ept  in  modern  wisdom,  he  smiles  at  your  intentions  ;  he 
shrugs  his  haughty  shoulders  at  your  practices,  he  pities 
supremely  your  sons  and  daughters  misguided  by  your  pre 
judices.  You  see  that  you  lose  confidence  in  your  own 
principles;  you  lose  the  courage  to  uphold  them,  you 
waver.  The  young  folks  go  after  the  modern  second  cousin, 
you  go  after  the  young  folks  and  in  this  way  many  a  house 
hold  which  was  intended  to  become  an  ornament  to  religion 
is  turned  into  an  abode  of  disbelief  and  frivolity,  through 
lack  of  moral  strength  and  perseverance.  Mark  what  our 
chapter  says  in  this  respect ; — "If  thy  brother,  the  son  of 
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thy  mother,  or  thy  son,  or  thy  daughter,  or  the  wife  of  thy 
bosom  or  thy  friend,  who  is  dear  to  thee  as  thy  own  soul, 
should  entice  thee  in  secret  saying,  "Let  us  go  and 
serve  other  gods,"  than  shalt  thou  not  consent  unto  him  nor 
shalt  thou  hearken  unto  him.'*  If  your  friend  does  not  go 
with  you,  go  without  him;  but  after  the  Lord,  your  God,  you 
shall  walk,  after  Him  firmly  after  Him  only. 

FALSE  THEORIES  OF    MAJORITIES. 

Of  the  same  drift  is  the  third  point  in  our  chapter.  It  aims 
to  break  down  a  third  enemy  that  stands  in  our  way  when 
we  intend  to  walk  after  the  Lord.  In  many  respects  it  is 
true  that  vox  populi  is  vox  Dei,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  not 
true.  "  The  majority  rules  "  is  a  political  maxim  which,  how 
ever,  does  not  hold  good  in  points  of  morality.  "Why 
should  I  not  be  as  the  majority  is?"  This  question  has 
turned  many  a  well  disposed  man  into  a  despiser  of  the 
most  sacred  thing,  religion.  You  happen  to  reside  in  a 
block  where  the  majority  goes  a  different  way  when  it  is  time 
to  walk  after  the  Lord.  Your  practical  wisdom  argues  with 
your  religious  sense,  Why  not  do  as  the  rest  do  ?  This  ar 
gument  is  conclusive  in  our  time  and  with  most  of  our  gen 
eration.  Truth,  however,  remains  truth,  even  if  the  large 
majority  is  against  it,  even  if  it  stands  alone  and  a  whole 
world  cannot  turn  wrong  into  right  This  is  the  principle 
inculcated  by  the  last  item  of  our  chapter: — "If  thou 
shouldst  hear  concerning  one  of  thy  cities,  there  have  gone 
forth  men,  children  of  worthlessness  from  the  midst  of  thee 
and  have  misled  thee,  the  inhabitants  of  their  city,  saying, 
"  Let  us  serve  other  gods,"  which  ye  have  not  known,  then  shalt 
thou  inquire  and  make  search  and  ask  diligently."  Do  not 
excuse  yourself  with  sharing  the  way  with  the  many;  inquire, 
make  search,  ask  diligently  and  if  you  find  out  that  the  drift 
of  the  majority's  way  is  "Let  us  serve  other  gods,"  then  be 
rather  deserted,  solitary  and  unassociated,  but  walk  after  the 
Lord,  your  God,  unceasingly,  steadfastly  until  the  happy 
end. 
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Mission  of  the  Jew. 
July  14th,  1877. 


"Zion  shall  be  redeemed  through  justice, 
and  her  converts  through  righteous- 
nesa." 

Isaiah,  I.,  27. 


THE  ninth  day  of  the  month  of  Ab,  which  occurs  on  next 
Thursday,  is  the  melaina  hemera,  "  The  Black  Day,"  in  Jewish 
history,  while  the  verse  of  our  text  is  the  most  brilliant  star 
in  the  galaxy  of  divine  promises.  The  day  commemorates 
the  melancholy  events  of  the  destruction  of  the  first  and 
second  temples  at  Jerusalem.  The  text  quoted,  however, 
expresses  the  glad  tidings  of  a  final  restoration  of  all  the 
lost  glories.  Time  is  the  best  teacher  of  history,  and  the 
most  competent  expounder  of  the  prophetic  predictions. 
After  1900  years  experience  we  are  better  enabled  to  judge 
about  the  intention  of  Providence  in  permitting  the  collapse 
of  the  Jewish  State  and  national  sanctuary,  than  the  genera 
tions  who  witnessed  the  fact  and  who  lived  immediately 
after  it.  "We  see  how  God  links  the  events  until  they 
reach  the  intended  end. 

THE  JEWS  AS  A  BLESSING  TO  MANKIND. 

The  Alpha  and  Omega  of  Jewish  religion  and  history  are 
that  the  descendents  of  Abraham  are  destined  to  live  for  the 
blessing  of  mankind.  The  idea  of  Israel's  mission  renders  the 
revelation  on  Mount  Sinai  the  greatest  fact  in  human  his 
tory,  arid  elevates  the  narrative  of  the  vicissitudes  of  our 
people  far  above  the  level  of  a  mere  national  history.  The 
consciousness  of  this  mission  has  ever  lived  in  our  nation, 
but  in  different  periods  it  shaped  itself  differently.  During 
the  existence  of  the  Jewish  State  this  consciousness  mani 
fested  itself  in  the  hope  that  Hebrew  Commonwealth  would 
at  a  certain  future  become  the  focus  of  gregarious  life,  both 
political  and  religious,  for  mankind.  The  prophetic  vision 
made  all  the  nations  flock  together  toward  Zion.  There  the 
perfection  of  humanity  was  to  reach  its  culmination.  There 
the  sword  would  be  replaced  by  the  scythe,  the  spear  by  the 
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sickle,  and  the  curse  of  war  by  the  blessing  of  universal 
peace;  and,  like  a  mother  in  the  midst  of  her  children, 
Judea  would  be  loved  and  honored  as  the  maternal  ruler 
over  all. 

THE  IDEAL  KINGDOM  OF  GOD  AND  THE  MESSIAH  KING. 

By  such  visions  the  State  became  idealized  into  the  king 
dom  of  God,  and  over  the  ideal  State  was  set  an  ideal  king, 
the  Messiah.  Frequent  and  heavy  misfortunes  swept  over 
the  head  of  the  nation;  but  no  night  was  dark  enough  to 
obscure  the  lustre  of  the  two  leading  stars.  The  advent  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  the  coining  of  the  Messiah,  remained 
the  supreme  hope  of  the  people  when  all  other  hope  van 
ished.  Even  in  that  gloomy  moment,  when  the  crown  was 
torn  from  Judea's  brow,  when  the  Roman  buried  the  State 
and  burned  the  sanctuary,  he  could  destroy  only  what  was 
visible,  what  was  material.  The  old  hope,  however,  rose  like 
a  phoenix  from  the  ashes,  the  ideal  State  did  not  go  to  ruin, 
and  the  Messiah  king  was  more  ardently  expected  than  ever 
before. 

PROGRESS  OF  REGENERATION. 

• 

The  centuries  after  the  destruction  witnessed  a  sad  spec 
tacle.  They  saw  this  people  as  the  weary  and  exhausted 
wayfarer  whose  description  is  so  touchingly  given  by  the 
eminent  English  bard : — 

Tribes  of  the  wandering  foot  and  weary  breast, 
How  shall  ye  flee  away  and  be  at  rest? 
The  wild  dove  has  her  nest,  the  fox  his  cave, 
Mankind  their  country — Israel  but  the  grave ! 

The  seeming  struggle  of  death,  however,  was  in  reality  a 
process  of  regeneration.  Just  as  we  see  in  nature,  when  the 
icy  clutches  of  winter  melt  away  by  the  mild  breath  of  God's 
love  and  life-spending  spring  spreads  over  the  resurrecting 
earth,  so  the  ice  of  the  frozen  -hearts  and  stifled  minds 
melted  away  before  the  warm  rays  which  shone  forth  from 
the  sun  of  God's  Word.  In  the  same  measure,  as  the  world 
became  more  imbued  with  the  'spirit  of  Sinai's  truth  the 
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mists  of  prejudices  sank,  the  winter  passed  away,  and  a 
more  genial  season  began  its  reign  in  the  life  of  mankind. 
The  weary  wanderer,  Israel,  did  not  die  in  the  meantime. 
Through  his  agency  a  new  and  a  higher  element,  the  spirit 
of  pure  religion,  came  into  the  life  of  the  human  race,  and 
the  more  this  element  grows  the  more  true  civilization 
spreads,  the  better  is  the  welfare  of  mankind  established, 
and  the  surer  is  a  respectable  position  among  the  nations  of 
Israel  granted. 

THE  HOME  AND  MISSION  OF  THE  ISRAELITE. 

In  the  course  of  time  we  have  learned  the  great  lesson 
that  our  life  is  not  depending  upon  a  certain  spot  on  the 
earth,  be  it  called  Palestine  or  otherwise.  As  the  waters 
cover  the  ground  of  the  sea,  so  truth  shall  cover  the  surf  ace 
of  the  whole  earth,  and  wherever  a  human  soul  lives  that 
needs  the  living  waters  of  salvation  there  is  our  home,  for 
there  our  work  is  to  be  done.  A  history  of  eighteen  cen 
turies  has  taught  us  that  it  is  not  the  destiny  of  Israel  to 
wait  quietly  in  their  country  until  mankind  will  wander  to 
Palestine  and  nations  will  crowd  to  Jerusalem  to  ascend  the 
holy  mount,  to  enter  with  praise  the  house  of  God.  Israel 
had  to  leave  its  home,  to  carry  along  its  intrusted  treasure 
and  to  bring  the  light  of  God's  Word  to  the  homes  of  those 
who  walked  in  darkness.  Slowly  but  surely  is  Israel  accom 
plishing  its  mission.  The  consciousness  of  this  mission  lives 
in  us  as  in  our  ancestors,  but  in  a  different  form.  It  is  no 
more  the  ideal  State  and  the  ideal  king  that  makes  us  long 
for  the  soil  of  Palestine  and  for  a  state  of  things  as  it 
existed  2000  years  ago.  Our  mission  prompts  us  to  pay  our 
obligations  to  the  present.  The  heroes  of  our  past  are  and 
will  remain  endeared  to  us.  We  look  upon  "  the  ninth  of 
Ab  "  as  upon  a  day  which  must  fill  each  Jewish  heart  with 
melancholy  feelings  on  account  of  the  many  sufferings  by 
which  it  was  followed  for  our  father's;  but  at  the  same  time 
this  day  and  its  events  are  the  clear  manifestation  of  the 
Lord,  that  there  shall  come  a  time  when  all  the  earth  shall 
be  one  consecrated  Zion.  The  ideal  State  is  the  brotherly 
union  among  mankind,  and  the  ideal  king  is  the  universal 
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acknowledgment  of  the  Only  One  and  His  eternal  law. 
When  this  time  shall  have  come,  then  shall  be  built  the 
spiritual  Jerusalem,  the  lost  glories  shall  be  restored  ten 
fold,  and  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  shall  be  fulfilled: — "Zion 
shall  be  redeemed  through  justice,  and  her  converts  through 
righteousness." 

The  Sabbath  of  Consolation. 
July  21,   1877. 

"Comfort  ye,  comfort  ;-e,  ray  peopl?,  salth 
your  God.;' 

Isaiah,  XL,  1. 

THE  mournful  day  that  commemorates  the  deplorable  ca 
lamities  which  befell  the  Hebrew  Commonwealth  was  cele 
brated  by  different  congregations  in  a  different  manner. 
The  superficial  observer  who  from  his  discrepancy  in  prac 
tice  should  feel  inclined  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  schism 
exists  among  the  Jews  of  the  present  is  greatly  mistaken. 
True,  the  orthodox  turn  their  faces  toward  the  East.  Their 
souls  revel  in  the  glories  of  the  past  and  cling  with  tenacity 
to  the  checkered  chapters  of  the  history  of  bygone  days 
while  the  so-called  reformed  Jew  faces  the  present  and  follows 
the  course  of  events  down  to  his  own  time.  He  is  less  sen 
timental  in  regard  to  old  relics  and  more  practical  in  respect 
to  investing  advantagiously  the  sum  of  spiritual  truth  which 
the  past  had  bequeathed  to  the  present  generation.  Not 
withstanding  this  difference,  however,  in  the  ways  and 
means,  both  parties  are  indissolubly  one  in  their  views  and 
the  main  principles  of  religion.  The  Deity  as  taught  by  the 
Bible  is  acknowledged  by  both  with  the  same  reverence.  The 
moral  law  which  in  its  utmost  purity  as  crystallized  in  the 
sacred  writings  is  regarded  as  binding  by  both,  and  both 
concur  in  the  great  hope  that  all  abominations  will  be  re 
moved  and  the  kingdom  of  God  will  be  established  on  earth; 
that  the  day  will  come  when  mankind  will  outgrow  their 
puerile  superstitions  and  will  unite  in  true  acknowledgment 
and  pure  adoration  of  the  Only  One. 
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ISRAEL'S  "  BLACK  NIGHT  "  FOLLOWED  BY  A  SABBATH  OF  COMFORT. 
This  statement  of  Israel's  integrity  as  a  denomination  is  ne 
cessary  to  understand  and  to  appreciate  the  words  of  our  text— 
"Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye,  my  people,  saith  your  God."  Re 
ligion  is  the  interpreter  of  human  life.  After  the  tempest 
follows  a  quiet  sunshine  and  a  purified  atmosphere.  After 
deep  sorrow  the  patiently  resigned  heart  becomes  refreshed 
by  the  tranquil  consolations  of  a  pure  and  filial  belief  in 
our  Heavenly  Father.  This  idea  is  strikingly  expressed  by 
the  fact  that  the  mournful  "  Ninth  of  Ab"  is  followed  by  the 
"  Sabbath  of  Comfort  and  Consolation."  Thereby  the  shin 
ing  star  is  singled  out  for  us  after  which  we  shall  direct  the 
course  of  our  vessel  when  our  national  or  individual  life 
changes  into  a  sea  of  trouble  and  danger.  Consolation  is 
an  ascent  from  the  deep  of  sorrow  to  the  height  of  comfort, 
derived  from  the  consciousness  of  our  connection  with 
Him  who  is  the  source  of  all  happiness  and  therefore  the 
heart  requires  a  certain  preparation  in  order  to  receive  true 
consolation.  If  the  garden  of  your  joys  has  become  a  wild 
erness  and  the  field  of  your  hopes  a  desert,  then  as  the  prophet 
has  it,  "  In  the  wilderness  make  ye  clear  the  way  of  the 
Lord,  make  straight  in  the  desert  a  highway  for  our  God." 
Try  to  meet  Him,  and  you  will  find  Him,  with  his  blessed 
gifts  that  soothe  all  pains  and  cure  all  sores." 

HOW  TO  ENJOY  CONSOLATION   AND  COMFORT. 

Iii  order  to  enjoy  the  consolation  and  comfort  professed  by 
the  mercy  of  God's  word,  we  must  have  unity,  harmony, 
brotherly  love  throughout  the  congregations  of  Israel.  The 
advanced  should  not  look  down  with  pride  on  him  who  is 
lower  on  the  scale  of  progress,  but  should  try  to  raise  him 
until  he  reaches  the  same  level.  There  is  no  true  prosper 
ity  to  be  hoped  for  in  our  religious  affairs  unless  the  bene 
fit  of  true  culture  is  diffused  among  all  classes.  We  should, 
therefore,  bear  diligently  the  light  of  knowledge  to  those 
quarters  where  it  is  most  needed.  Our  efforts  should  be 
directed  to  educate  those  of  our  brethren  who  through  the 
unfortunate  conditions  prevailing  in  the  countries  from 
which  they  hail,  have  not  had  in  their  early  age,  the  oppor- 
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tunity  of  a  sound  popular  training.  A  solidly  linked  organ 
ization  of  our  Hebrew  communities  for  the  purpose  of  fost 
ering  and  furthering  the  pure  spirit  of  our  religion  is  a  re 
quirement  to  satisfy  which  we  should  not  delay  one  moment, 
for  on  it,  to  a  great  extent  depends  our  immediate  success 
as  a  denomination. 

TRAIN  THE  MIND    TO    MEEKNESS.. 

In  speaking  about  the  healing  power  of  religious  consola 
tion  for  individuals,  let  me  urge  you  not  to  wait  with  preparing 
your  hearts  until  sorrows,  like  an  invading  army  break  in 
upon  them  :  but  the  proper  way  is  even  in  the  hour  of  bright 
est  prosperity  to  train  the  mind  to  meekness  and  submission 
to  the  will  of  God.  Wantonness  in  the  sunny  days  is  suc 
ceeded  by  despair  at  the  time  when  the  storm  is  let  loose 
while  the  meek  and  resigned,  even  in  the  most  towering  mis 
fortunes,  hears  the  soothing  divine  voice,  "Comfort  ye,  com- 
ye,  my  people,  saith  the  Lord." 


Keep  Thy  Heart. 
August  4,  1877. 

"Above  all  that  Is  to  be  guarded,  keep  thy 
heart;    for  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of 

life." 

Proverbs,  IV.,  22. 

THE  month  of  Elul,  which  is  to  begin  on  next  Friday,  is 
devoted  by  the  synagogue  to  preparation  for  the  ensuing 
holy  season,  and  accordingly  our  remarks  must  be  in  this 
direction.  Life  teaches  us  the  great  lesson,  how  important 
it  is  for  us  not  to  be  taken  by  surprise,  but  to  be  always  on 
the  alert.  Our  success — nay,  our  safety — depends  to  a 
great  extent  upon  our  watchfulness.  A  thoughtful  foresight 
enables  us  to  avoid  the  bad  consequences  of  many  a  threat 
ening  emergency,  and  causes  us  to  earn  the  full  harvest 
offered  by  our  favorable  opportunities,  while  the  negligence 
of  the  unmindful  hastens  the  step  of  the  approaching  evil 
and  makes  him  often  lose  his  best  chances.  This  is  a  wise 
rule,  which  we  appreciate  in  our  worldly  affairs,  but  we  are 
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far  less  careful  in  applying  it  conscientiously  to  our  spiritual 
welfare.  The  cause  of  this  neglect  is  an  erroneous  concep 
tion,  which,  in  most  cases,  becomes  fatal  to  our  happiness. 
Our  wishes  and  hopes,  our  aims  and  endeavors,  all  centre  in 
the  one  point — to  acquire  for  ourselves  as  great  an  amount 
of  well  being  as  possible.  This  desire  is  natural  to  man,  and 
if  he  follows  it  in  a  proper  direction  it  leads  him  to  the  right 
goal.  Many,  however,  deviate  and  are  sorely  led  astray. 
They  look  at  outward  things,  not  as  upon  the  means  to 
reach  happiness,  but  as  happiness  itself.  In  the  greedy  pur 
suit  to  grasp  as  much  as  they  can  of  the  good  things  of  this 
world  they  spoil  their  hearts,  and  they  forget  altogether  to 
remember  that  to  the  enjoyment  of  happiness  a  pure  heart 
is  the  first  requirement.  What  would  you  say  of  a  man  who 
in  order  to  better  quench  his  thirst,  should  go  and  stop  up 
the  source  from  which  the  silver  streamlet  issues  ?  What 
would  you  say  of  him  who,  in  order  to  better  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  his  tree,  should  cut  off  the  channels  of  life,  the  nourish 
ing  roots  ? 

A  PURE  HEART  THE  SOURCE  OF  HAPPINESS. 

Now,  if  life's  joy  is  the  meandering  rivulet,  winding 
rapturously  through  the  green  meadows  of  man's  existence, 
then  his  heart  is  the  source  whence  the  jets  of  its  living 
water  issue.  If  happiness  is  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  our 
earthly  life,  then,  again,  the  heart  is  the  root  which  brings 
the  food  to  stem  and  branches,  and  on  whose  healthy  con 
dition  blossom  and  fruit  depend.  Like  the  suckling  on  its 
mother's  breast,  so  is  our  soul  safely  harbored  in  the  bosom 
of  God's  chosen  daughter,  pure  and  holy  faith.  Religion, 
with  motherly  hand,  wakes  her  child  from  sleep.  She  adorns 
the  beloved  offspring  intrusted  to  her  care,  not  with  futile 
ornaments  which  will  fade  and  soon  pass  away,  but  with 
jewels  whose  value  never  diminishes,  but  always  increases. 
Life  is  a  short  and  deceiving  dream,  if  seen  through  the 
camera  obscura  of  mere  human  fancy.  It  becomes,  how 
ever,  a  sublime  reality  if  viewed  in  the  light  of  God's  truth. 
The  events  of  our  threescore  and  ten  years  develop  into  a 
melancholy  series  of  disappointments  if  we  judge  them  only 
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by  that  which,  tastes  sweet  or  bitter  to  the  palate.  But  they 
are  the  precious  links  of  the  golden  chain  of  perfection,  if 
our  ear  is  acute  enough  to  hear  the  spiritual  language  in 
which  they  speak  to  us.  Our  condition  is  just  the  reverse 
of  that  of  the  inspired  bard  of  the  Song  of  Songs.  He 
says: — "I  slept,  but  my  heart  was  awake." 

THE  BODY  AWAKE THE  HEAET  SLEEPING. 

We,  all  the  year  long,  are  awake,  but  our  heart  sleeps. 
We  are  toiling  without  meditating;  we  are  struggling  with 
out  contemplating;  we  are  rejoicing  where  perhaps  we 
ought  to  be  sorry;  we  are  wailing  and  complaining  where 
we  most  assuredly  ought  to  praise  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
Time  streams  on  to  the  ocean  of  eternity,  and  the  vessel  of 
our  life  runs  the  wrong  course,  for  the  man  at  the  helm  is 
dozing.  The  heart  is  asleep.  What  does  it  avail  if  the  rest 
of  our  fabric  is  wide  awake?  We  pass  our  days  in  a  dream; 
and  a  wild  dream  it  is!  We  work  with  our  brains,  like 
overheated  locomotive  engines.  We  carry  along  the 
numerous  train  of  pains  and  enterprises,  but,  like  the 
passenger  train,  we  are  always  travelling  on  the  road  and 
never  look  at  time.  We  know  many  things,  but  we  do 
not  know  what  is  passing  in  our  owrn  house.  I  mean, 
in  the  recesses  of  our  soul,  in  the  chambers  of  our 
heart.  Such  neglect,  however,  is  not  committed  un 
avenged.  The  overheated  locomotive  explodes,  the  train 
comes  to  a  standstill.  What  then  ?  Oh,  while  it  is  time 
improve  thy  life  and  thy  life's  happiness !  Above  all 
that  is  to  be  guarded  keep  thy  heart,  for  out  of  it 
are  the  issues  of  life. 


Courage  and  Fear. 
August  11, 1877. 

"I  am  that  comforteth  you.  etc." 

Isaiah  III.  12,18 

LIKE  the  compass  needle  turning  one  point  toward 
north,  the  other  toward  south,  so  man's  mind  is  constantly 
oscillating  between  the  two  extremes  "Courage  and  Fear". 
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Opposite  as  tliese  two  are  in  nature  still  both  seem  to  be  des 
tined  by  Providence  to  perform  the  same  function  to  serve 
as  faithful  guides  to  God's  favorite  creature  through  his 
earthly  pilgrimage.  They  take  possession  of  the  human  be 
ing  on  its  entrance  into  existence  and  do  not  leave  it  even 
at  the  door  of  death.  In  the  earlier  period  of  life  they 
show  themselves  as  childish  daring  and  childish  timidity. 
They  grow  to  strength  of  purpose  and  action  and 
to  care  and  anxiety  with  the  growing  earnestness  of  man 
hood  and  as  the  snow  of  old  age  covers  the  crown  of 
the  head,  being  made  wiser  by  long  experience,  the 
one  turns  into  sublime  hope  of  eternity,  the  other  into 
deep  regret  for  the  shortcomings  and  wasted  hours  of  a 
life  soon  to  be  concluded. 

Courage  and  Fear  mould  the  heart  and  stamp  the 
character  of  man — the  right  proportions  of  both,  their 
application  in  the  right  place  and  at  the  proper  time 
are  conclusive  in  respect  to  the  value  of  man's  life. 
The  great  mistake  consists  in  misapplication.  Our  blunders 
in  this  regard  begin  generally  in  childhood  and  continue 
often  through  life.  Bold  and  daring  is  the  child  in  violat 
ing  the  will  of  father  and  mother  and,  apprehending 
the  sad  consequences  of  the  false  step  committed,  fear 
prompts  the  little  sinner  to  conceal  his  evil  deeds  and  so  to 
begin  at  an  early  age  the  sham  life  of  a  hypocrite.  The  seeds 
of  childhood  bear  fruit  in  later  life.  With  the  increasing 
years,  the  objects  change,  but  the  bent  of  mind  remains  the 
same.  Unprincipled  courage  and  unprincipled  fear  are 
both  like  a  whirlwind — the  one  grasps  man  and  lifts 
him  high  up  without  granting  him  a  firm  stand,  the  other 
hurls  him  down  and  lays  him  low  in  the  dust. 

What  avails  the  high  spirit  of  an  army  if  the  leading 
general  does  not  act  after  a  preconcerted  plan — if  he 
neglects  the  measures  of  a  sound  strategy  ?  With  flying 
banners,  with  swelled  hearts,  the  host  advances.  But  soon 
you  see  the  proud  lines  routed.  Wild  panic  rages  where  a 
few  hours  ago  indomitable  courage  shouted  its  battle  cry. 
Would  not  a  little  fear  at  the  proper  time  have  prevented 
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this  disastrous  defeat?  Such  is  man  on  the  battle  field  of 
life.  Trusting  in  the  strength  of  his  arm,  relying  on  the 
resources  of  his  brains,  he  sets  out  against  the  obstacles 
that  beset  his  faith.  Unscrupulous  in  his  means  he  struggles 
on;  by  hook  or  by  crook,  he  must  reach  his  aim.  He  must 
gain  the  prize.  He  must  climb  up  to  the  height  of  his  proud 
desires.  Successes  may  for  a  while  blind  his  vanity;  pros 
perous  years  may  strengthen  his  illusions.  Sure  and  certain, 
however,  there  comes  a  time  when  the  dauntless  warrior  sits 
forlorn  on  the  way  side,  exhausted  in  his  strength,  wounded 
in  his  pride,  wrecked  in  his  hopes — a  broken  old  man  whose 
eye  whether  turning  to  the  past,  present  or  future  cannot 
but  look  with  dismay  upon  life's  lost  battle,  on  ruined 
faculties  and  wasted  energies,  on  forfeited  happiness  here 
and  hereafter.  Ah,  but  a  little  fear — a  little  fear  at  the 
proper  time  and  undoubtedly  this  ruined  life  would  have 
taken  a  different  course,  would  have  led  to  a  far  different 
result. 

WHEN   SHOULD    MAN   FEAR    OR   BE   BRAVE? 

Some  modern  psychologists  look  upon  man  as  upon  a 
mere  mechanical  work.  They  compare  him  to  a  watch  that 
moves  and  when  the  component  parts  are  worn  out,  then 
movement  stops.  But  from  whatever  side  you  examine 
man's  nature  you  always  find  that  a  Divine  law  is  indispens 
able  to  him.  If  man  is  to  be  compared  to  a  watch,  then 
courage  is  the  moving  spring  that  sets  the  wheel  of  energy 
to  work  and  fear  is  the  escapement  that  interrupts  the 
circulating  motion  of  the  wheels  and  converts  it  into  a 
vibrating  one.  Both  are  necessary  for  the  wonderful  time 
piece — man.  The  one  actuates  him  to  do,  the  other  to  desist 
from  doing.  How  will  our  modern  psychologists  wind 
up  the  human  time-piece  so  as  to  make  its  course  regular  so 
that  it  may  always  indicate  true  and  never  false  time  ?  They 
plunge  into  the  deep  sea  of  thought  to  find  some  new 
system  for  man's  inner  life.  There  is  no  necessity  at  all  for 
their  trouble  in  this  direction.  No  better  system  can  ever  be 
found  than  that  promulgated  in  the  sacred  pages  of  the 
Divine  Book.  When  should  man  fear  and  when  should  he 
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be  courageous  ?  We  find  the  exact  and  never  failing  answer 
in  the  words  of  the  scriptural  text — "  Who  art  thou,  that 
thou  shouldst  be  afraid  of  a  mortal,  that  must  die  ? "  No 
assault  of  human  power,  no  vehemence  of  disastrous  events 
can  ever  curb  and  crush  the  man,  that  is  ever  conscious  of 
the  close  relation  between  himself  and  his  Maker.  In  the  face 
of  overwhelming  yicissitudes  he  asks  himself  "  Who  am  I  ? 
Am  I  not  the  beloved  child  of  my  Heavenly  Father  ?  Is  not 
the  Omnipotent  my  shield  and  protection  ?  May  the  sea  of 
troubles  roar  and  rage,  can  He  not  quiet  down  and  lay  still 
its  waves?  The  Lord  is  with  me  I  do  not  fear"  is  the  watch 
word  of  him  who  is  ever  with  the  Lord.  Our  prophet,  how 
ever  continues — "And  thou  forgettest  thy  Maker — thou 
dreadest  continually  ".  Then  man  has  real  cause  to  fear  and 
to  dread  when  he  turns  from  Him  who  is  his  help  and  hope, 
his  reliance  and  his  stronghold.  When  he  forgets  and  for 
sakes  his  Maker  then  man  is  forlorn  and  forsaken;  then  it 
is  time  for  him  to  tremble  !  With  God  we  have  courage, 
without  Him,  fear  and  despair.  That  is  the  system  of  Divine 
wisdom.  It  is  the  only  true  one.  Let  us  regulate  our 
course  after  it,  then  we  conquer  in  the  battle  of  life,  then 
we  move  right  through  time  to  eternity. 


Man  as  a  winged  Creature. 

August  18,  1877. 

"  Even  as  the  sparrow  has  found  a  house  and  the 
swallow  a  nest  for  herself  where  she  may  lay 
her  young,  go  have  I  found  thy  altars,  oh  Lord 
of  hosts,  my  King  and  my  God  " 

Psalm  LXXXIV,  4. 

IF  I  were  to  side  with  the  evolutionists  I  would  venture 
to  advance  a  theory — not  more  adventurous,  perhaps,  than 
any  other  of  that  kind — that  man,  before  he  reached  his 
present  state  of  somatical  development,  must  have  belonged 
to  the  feathered  tribes.  By  and  by  he  dropped  his  wings, 
but  he  retained  his  volatile  nature;  for  though  his  pinion  is 
gone,  his  whole  life  is  still  one  continuous  effort  to  rise  and 
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soar  aloft.  If  I  were  inclined  to  work  out  my  system,  I 
could  write  a  very  learned  volume  on  this  topic,  as  there  is 
a  great  array  of  details  in  support  of  my  hypothesis.  I 
could  show  how  all  the  genera  of  fowls,  with  their  different 
peculiarities,  are  precisely  represented  in  the  wide  range  of 
human  society.  There  is  a  large  family  of  human  sparrows. 
We  find  them  lurking  on  every  garden  fence,  eating  tit-bits 
of  the  nicest  fruit,  feeding  on  crops  which  they  have  not 
raised.  This  genus  is  noted  for  its  impudence.  There  are 
human  swallows,  coming  in  swarms  where  genial  spring 
weather  invites  them.  Building  their  nests  under  your 
roof,  they  stay  with  you  as  long  as  the  sunny  days  last,  but 
at  the  approach  of  the  melancholy  storms  of  the  rough 
season  they  leave  you  suddenly  to  search  for  more  sunny 
region.  There  are  birds  displaying  proudly  their  magnifi 
cent  colors.  Vanity  breeds  this  genus,  their  number  is 
legions.  There  is  the  human  ostrich,  with  precious  feathers 
and  uncommon  digestion,  possessed  of  the  fatal  delusion 
that  nobody  sees  his  shortcomings,  if  he  himself  hides  his 
face  from  them.  There  is  a  bird  of  night,  the  owl  of  preju 
dice  ;  the  spying  hawk,  the  hook-billed  vulture,  the  black 
raven  that  feeds  on  the  carcass  of  crime,  while  the  hawk  of 
life  floats  tremblingly  on  the  mighty  flood  of  God's  wrath. 
There,  however,  is,  on  the  other  hand,  not  missing  the  meek 
dove  carrying  its  olive  branch,  nor  the  host  of  the  sweet 
singing  birds,  nor  the  king  of  the  fowls,  the  high  soaring 
eagle. 

PLACID  HEARTS  AND  PIOUS   MINDS. 

There  are  placid  hearts  full  of  natural  propensity  for  all 
that  is  good  and  pure ;  there  are  pious  minds  that  embellish 
God's  creation  by  their  sweet  hymns  offered  up  to  the  Crea 
tor  ;  there  are  master  intellects  who  by  the  strength  of  their 
spiritual  wings  measure  the  distance  between  heaven  and 
earth  and  dwell  in  their  greatness  on  solitary  heights. 

WHAT  MIGHT   BE  DRAWN  FROM  ANALOGIES. 

The  analogies  mentioned  and  their  number  increased  ad 
infinitum  could  not  induce  me  for  one  moment  seriously  to 
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maintain  the  idea  that  man's  spirit  is  nothing-  more  than  the 
outgrowth  of  his  altered  bodily  proportions.  Why  will 
you  make  accountable  the  evil  doer  for  his  misdeeds  if  you 
leave  to  him  the  plausible  excuse,  "  Your  philosophy  chains 
me  so  fast  to  the  lower  animal  world  that  it  is  by  far  more 
natural  for  me  to  do  wrong  than  to  do  right.  You  are  meek, 
unoffending,  benevolent.  I  am  reckless,  violent  and  repul 
sive.  You  belong  to  a  genus  different  from  mine.  It  is  not  the 
merit  of  the  dove  that  she  is  what  she  is  nor  the  vice  of  the 
raven  that  he  never  turns  into  a  dove.  Where  nature  has 
stationed  us  we  must  stand."  Such  reasoning  is  destruct 
ive  to  all  social  order,  but  it  is  the  natural  consequence  of 
our  glittering  modern  theories  on  man  and  man's  mind.  Hu 
man  law  is  or  ought  to  be  the  reflex  ofDivine  law.,both  have  their 
foundation  in  man's  accountability.  No  accountability,  how 
ever,  is  possible  where  the  soul  is  denied  to  be  a  free  agent 
and  no  free  activity  of  the  soul  can  possibly  be  asserted  as 
long  as  the  spiritual  element  in  man  is  regarded  as  nothing 
else  than  a  mere  issue  of  his  physical  proportions. 

MODERN  AND    SPIRITUAL   SYSTEMS  COMPARED. 

The  modern  system  claims  the  faculty  of  development 
for  the  body  and  maims  unscrupulously  the  superiority  of 
the  spirit.  The  Scriptural  system  vindicates  the  faculty  of 
development  for  God's  image  in  man— his  soul.  Of  the 
body,  however,  it  says,  "For  dust  thou  art,  and  to  dust 
shalt  thou  return."  Which  of  these  systems  is  the  true  one. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  decision.  Let  the  new 
system  work  for  a  time  long  enough  to  wipe  off  all  the  noble 
features  that  religion  has  developed  in  man's  mind.  Let  the 
teachers  of  the  new  school  raise  a  question  with  the  sole 
principle,  "Man's  foundation  is  in  the  dust,  and  his  destina 
tion  is  the  dust" — and  nothing  more.  Let  them  do  so  for  a 
while  and  they  will  sadly  experience  how  soon  the  doves, 
the  birds  of  sweet  song,  the  eagles  of  high  spiritual  flight 
will  decrease,  and  by  and  by  entirely  disappear  from  human 
society  while  the  owls  and  the  vultures  will  increase  and  be 
come  the  dominant  element. 
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THE  HOLY  FIBE  OF  RELIGION. 

How  will  you  nourish  in  man  the  grand  flame  of  filial  and 
conjugal  love,  of  benevolence  and  charity,  of  eelf-denial  and 
devotion  to  virtue,  if  you  do  not  kindle  it  from  the  ever 
lasting  fire  and  the  holy  altar  of  religion?  This  fire  once 
quenched,  chaos  and  darkness  again  prevail,  and  man's 
bosom  turns  into  an  abyss,  over  which  the  Divine  spirit 
waves  and  wails,  for  extinguished  is  the  light  of  heaven. 
You  cannot  be  godly  without  a  God.  You  cannot  become 
spiritual  without  believing  in  the  superiority  of  your  spirit. 
Religion  is  too  much  of  a  true  friend  to  man,  not  to  be  an 
irreconcilable  adversary  to  a  theory  that  evidently  cannot  but 
harm  man  in  his  highest  and  dearest  interests.  God's  truth 
makes  us  aware  that  our  soul  is  gifted  with  wings.  It 
teaches  us  to  use  them3  shows  us  the  the  direction  we  must 
take  in  our  flight  in  order  to  reach  the  goal.  The  bird  is 
known  by  its  plumage.  Man  is  known  by  his  soul,  but  in 
order  to  train  our  soul  properly  and  to  secure  for  it  a  shelt 
ering  nest  here  and  hereafter  each  of  us  must  be  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  the  words  of  our  text. 


Tithes  and  their  Lessons. 
August  25,  1877. 

"I  have  not  eaten  thereof  in  my  mourning, 
neither  havel  removed  away  ought  there 
of  in  an  unclean  state,  nor  have  I  given 
aught  thereof  for  the  dead.  I  have 
hearkened  to  the  voice  of  the  Lord  my 
God.  I  have  done  all  just  as  thou 
commanded  me." 

Deuteronomy,  XVI.,  14. 

IF  we  compare  religious  life  as  prescribed  in  the  Bible 
with  our  religious  practice,  we  find  a  remarkable  difference, 
which  at  the  first  look  seems  to  speak  more  in  favor  of  the 
modern  than  the  olden  times;  for,  while  with  us  it  is  a  rule 
to  appear  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  at  least  once  a  week,  the 
inhabitant  of  Palestine  was  required  to  make  his  appear 
ance  at  the  holy  shrine  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  only 
three  times  a  year.  This  shows,  however,  that  the  weekly 
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visit  to  the  house  of  worship  is  by  no  means  to  be  regarded 
as  the  pith  of  religious  life.  The  worshipper  of  old, 
though  he  entered  at  long  intervals  the  sacred  halls  of  the 
sanctuary,  in  the  meantime  every  single  step  in  his  house 
hold  and  business  life  was  marked  by  a  Divine  behest- 
The  word  of  the  Lord  was  to  be  the  sign  on  his  hands,  the 
frontlet  between  his  eyes,  the  exclusive  possessor  of  his 
whole  soul  and  heart.  With  us,  as  between  two  hostile 
powers  a  line  of  demarcation  is  drawn  between  the  tranquil 
life  of  devotion  and  the  busy  life  of  the  market.  The  same 
man  who  reverently  bows  before  the  majesty  of  the  Lord 
in  his  sanctuary  would  strongly  protest  against  any 
intrusion  of  God's  plenipotentiary  of  religion  upon  his 
worldly  affairs.  With  the  old  generations  religion  wras  the 
chief  manager  in  all  the  ways  of  life.  It  was  the  true  inter 
preter  of  the  heart's  language  between  husband  and  wife, 
the  trusted  tutor  in  the  education  of  the  growing  family, 
the  accredited  counsellor  in  difficulties,  the  welcome  peace 
maker  in  altercations.  It  was  the  receiver,  teller  and  book 
keeper,  with  one  word,  the  confidential  factotum  in  man's 
most  secret  business  transactions. 

THE  SCRIPTURAL  INSTITUTION  OF  TITHES. 

Some  people  look  upon  the  scriptural  institution  of 
tithes  as  upon  a  selfish  law  devised  by  some  cunning 
ecclesiastic  to  satisfy  his  priestly  avarice.  Ignorance  ob 
scures  the  vision  of  those  who  think  so,  else  they  would  per 
ceive  that  while  each  of  the  other  tribes  constituting  the 
people  had  their  portion  in  the  Promised  Land,  the  priest 
had  no  other  boon  but  his  God,  and  no  other  portion  but  the 
pious  donations  of  his  brethren.  The  law-giver,  had  it 
been  his  main  intention  to  enrich  the  priests,  could  have 
done  so  by  following  the  Egyptian  example,  giving  unto 
them  the  best  territories  of  the  land.  Tithes  are  the  true 
tests  of  man's  earnestness  in  religion;  they  are  the  best 
means  to  educate  the  mind  to  practical  piety.  It  is  an  error 
if  people  think  that  all  the  tithes  went  to  the  Levites.  There 
were  three  kinds  of  them,  and  each  suggested  a  different 
idea;  the  first  class:  the  tithes  that  were  given  to  the 
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I/evite  reminded  the  owner  of  his  connection  with  the 
sanctuary  he  was  to  support,  God's  household,  remembering 
that  it  is  kind  Providence  that  grants  the  harvests  and  pro 
vides  for  all  our  wants.  The  consciousness  of  man's  .de 
pendence  upon  God's  mercy  was  nourished  by  this  religious 
tribute.  Self-conceit  and  overrating  his  own  power  were 
prevented,  and  so  the  giver  received  far  more  than  he  gave. 
There  was  a  second  class  of  tithes — the  second  year  after 
the  year  of  release  was  appointed  for  it.  The  owner  had  to 
take  the  tenth  part  of  his  harvest,  convert  it  into  money  and 
go  up  with  his  family  to  the  holy  metropolis  and  spend  the 
proceeds  there  "in  all  that  his  soul  wished  and  so  to  rejoice  be 
fore  the  face  of  the  Lord."  If  the  first  class  was  to  teach  the 
possessor  who  was  the  dispenser  of  his  blessing,  this  second 
class  of  tithe  was  intended  to  instruct  him  how  to  enjoy  in 
purity  the  merciful  gifts  of  Providence.  That  the  poor 
might  not  be  forgotten  in  this  rejoicing  is  patent  from  the 
Scriptural  advice.  According  to  divine  morals,  however, 
charity  should  not  be  a  whim,  but  a  law  with  man.  There  came 
the  third  year  after  the  year  of  release,  and  then  the  poor, 
the  orphan  and  the  widow  could  claim  the  tenth  part  of  the 
owner's  produce  as  their  lawful  due.  This  was  the  third 
class  of  tithes,  and  what  a  rich  harvest  the  pious  husband 
man  reaped  in  his  third  year.  He  that  feeds  the  hungry,  he 
that  supports  the  widow  and  acts  fatherly  toward  the  for 
saken  orphan,  stores  up  his  grain  in  that  eternal  granary 
which  opens  for  us  when  all  earthly  stores  are  closed. 

TITHE-GIVING  AS  THE  PRACTICAL  SCHOOL  OF  RELIGION. 

Was  not  this  cycle  of  tithe-giving  the  best  school  of 
practical  religion?  The  deed  preceeded  and  then  came  the 
word.  When  the  cycle  was  through  then  the  confessor  had 
to  make  his  verbal  confession,  and  each  sentence  of  the  same 
represented  one  of  the  sublime  principles  taught  by  the 
divine  law. 

Mournful  is  the  soul  of  him  who  acquires  the  goods  of 
this  world  without  acknowledging  Him  who  giveth  them. 
The  pious  confessor,  however,  said,  "  What  shall  we  say  of 
him  who  by  his  unscrupulous  enjoyments  defiles  his  soul  and 
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turns  God's  blessing  into  a  curse  for  himself?"  The  old  con 
fessor  furthermore  said, — "Neither  have  I  removed  away 
aught  thereof  in  an  unclean  state."  And  he  who  hoards  up 
his  treasures  without  infusing  into  them  the  circulating  life- 
blood  of  charity,  does  he  not  kill  God's  blessing  and  lay  it  to 
the  dead?  The  confessor  of  old  moreover  had  to  say, 
"Nor  have  I  given  aught  thereof  for  th,e  dead."  Let  us,  in 
conclusion,  transfer  this  lesson  into  our  own  lives.  In 
acquiring,  enjoying,  and  distributing  the  goods  of  this 
world  let  us  follow  the  principle  of  the  divine  teachings. 
Then  we  may,  with  the  confessor  of  old,  exclaim:  "I  have 
hearkened  to  the  voice  of  the  Lord  my  God;  I  have  done  all 
just  as  Thou  commanded  me." 


Hebrew  Holiness. 

Sept.  2,  1877. 

"  Create  within  me  a  clean  heart,  oh  Godl 
and  a  firm  spirit  renew  those  within  me. 
Cast  me  not  away  from  Thy  presence, 
and  Thy  holy  spirit  do  not  take  from 
me.  Restore  unto  me  the  gladness  of 
Thy  salvation,  and  with  a  liberal  spirit 
do  Thou  support  me." 

Psalms,  LI.f  12— U. 

IT  is  a  pity  to  behold  a  sweet  flower  drooping  its  head 
and  withering  away  under  the  scorching  rays  of  a  burning 
sun.  It  is,  on  tho  other  hand,  a  gratifying  and  gladdening 
sight  to  observe  how  the  dying  blossom  revives  and  raises 
joyfully  her  fragrant  chalice  when  refreshed  by  the  blessed 
food  of  God's  mild  dew.  This  picture  in  its  double 
aspect  is  truly  reflected  in  the  beautiful  chapter  from  which 
I  have  taken  my  text.  We  see  there  the  sweetest  flower, 
the  mind  of  the  divine  poet,  the  heart  of  the  sacred  bard, 
languishing,  pining,  drooping,  touched  by  the  sulphur 
breath  of  burning  sin;  the  jetting  fountain  of  sweet  hymns 
has  turned  into  a  dark  abyss  from  which  the  groanings  of  a 
tormented  soul  ascend.  The  purple  that  covers  the  royal 
sinner  is  not  large  enough  to  hide  the  deep  wound  which 
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his  evil  deed  has  inflicted  upon  him.  His  great  mind  does 
not  forsake  him  even  while  in  the  snares  of  evil.  He  strips 
himself  of  his  purple,  girds  with  sackcloth  his  loins,  bends 
deep  in  the  dust  his  crowned  head;  the  outcry,  "I  have 
sinned  to  the  Lord!"  rings  from  his  agonized  soul,  and  lol 
the  burning  tear  of  repentance  turns  into  the  mild  heavenly 
dew  which  restores  the  pure  fragrance  of  spiritual  bloom  to 
his  mind.  The  most  sublime  jet  of  his  fountain  of  songs  is 
this,  his  sacred  hymn  of  a  repenting  soul.  He  is  a  faith 
ful  teacher,  a  trusty  guide,  showing  not  only  him  who  never 
strayed  the  upward  path  to  virtue's  height,  but  mildly  and 
wisely  directing  also  the  one  who  has  fallen  now  to  rise 
again — how  to  work  himself  up  from  the  depth  of  sin  to  the 
height  of  God's  mercy.  He  himself  was  a  saved  transgressor; 
therefore  he  could  say: — "I  will  teach  transgressors  their 
ways  and  sinners  shall  return  unto  Thee/'  What  we  learn 
from  him  is  that  the  faded  blossoms  of  the  soul  are  restored 
and  the  gladness  of  salvation  is  won  for  the  pining  breast 
through  a  clean  heart,  a  firm  mind  and  a  liberal  spirit. 

SPIRITUAL  BEJUVENATION THE  NEW  YEAR. 

When,  my  friends,  could  such  teachings  be  more  wel 
come  to  us  than  at  the  present  period,  when  we  have  to  per 
form  in  and  on  ourselves  ?  We  stand  at  the  eve  of  the  ex 
piring  year.  The  next  Sabbath  will  usher  us  into  the  new 
one.  Ere  we  enter  the  new  cycle  of  months,  a  retrospective 
is  so  yery  natural,  so  very  necessary  to  each  of  us,  and  the 
lesson  taught  by  the  sacred  bard  may  help  us  greatly  the 
better  to  judge  our  past  and  to  improve  our  future  by  due 
preparation.  A  year  is  long,  especially  when  it  does  not 
count  among  the  propitious  ones.  In  its  course  we  see  many 
a  dear  hope  fall,  many  a  cherished  expectation  wither.  At 
its  conclusion  we  look  upon  the  field  of  our  foiled  prospects 
as  upon  a  garden  over  which  the  severe  storms  of  the  season 
have  passed.  We  regret  its  decayed  state,  the  more  we  re 
member  the  brilliant  splendor  of  its  spring  glory. 

THE  THREE  MAIN  ERRORS  OF  LEARNING. 

The  great  British  philosopher,  Bacon,  has  pointed  out 
three  main  errors  or  distempers,  as  he  calls  them — vain 
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imaginations,  vain  altercations  and  vain  affectations.  The 
most  important  learning  for  man  is  undoubtedly  the  know 
ledge  of  his  Maker  and  all  the  moral  consequences  that 
emanate  from  this  knowledge  are  the  streams  of  life  from 
which  man  draws  his  happiness  in  time  and  eternity,  from 
which  the  right  nourishment  flows  for  all  that  man's  hand 
plants  for  earth  and  for  heaven.  The  three  distempers,  how 
ever,  adulterate  the  source  and  deprive  us  of  its  blessings. 
Our  vain  imaginings  cause  us  to  seek  happiness  where 
misery  is  to  be  found.  Our  vain  altercations  prompt  us  to 
doubt  everlasting  truths  and  to  combat  against  Divine  wis 
dom.  Our  vain  affectations  remove  us  from  the  straight  line 
of  that  which  is  good  and  draws  us  into  the  crooked  paths  of 
that  which  is  evil.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  by  such 
agencies  the  blossoms  of  our  joys  fade  and  die  away?  But  to 
cure  the  Morah  of  disbelief  there  is  our  Psalmist's  remedy, 
the  clean  heart,  the  firm  spirit,  the  liberal  mind.  They  in 
sure  for  us  the  gladness  of  salvation.  They  lead  us  through 
the  streaming  years  to  the  port  of  charity.  They  offer  unto 
us  the  never-fading  blossoms  of  joys  that  never  end. 


The  Pilgrimage  of  Life. 

Sept.  9,   1877. 

"I  lift  up  my  eyes  unto  the  mountains. 
Whence  shall  come  my  he^p?  My 
help  is  from  the  Lord,  the  Mak^r  of 
heaven  and  earth." 

Psalm  CXXI.,  1,2. 

IT  behooves  the  pilgrim  through  the  valley  of  earthly 
life  to  rest  for  a  moment  at  the  boundary  stone  of  a  new 
year  and  to  reflect  earnestly  whereto  his  path  leads  him  that 
he  may  not  stray  in  his  wanderings  from  the  final  goal.  In 
the  far,  far  distance,  scarcely  noticeable  to  the  scanning  eye, 
there  runs  the  blue  mountain  range  which  separates  him 
from  eternity.  It  is  our  last  station  of  our  pilgrimage.  Man 
must  pass  it  in  order  to  reach  his  home,  and  therefore  it  is 
advisable  for  him  to  lift  up  his  eyes  unto  these  mountains 
and  never  to  lose  them  from  his  view.  Many  say,  "The 
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road  is  long,  why  should  we  begin  the  journey  of  life  by 
looking  after  the  distant  mountains  ?  There  is  time  enough 
for  that  as  we  approach  the  end.  In  the  meantime  we  will  en 
joy  the  pleasures  of  the  way."  But  rolling  time  teaches  us 
another  lesson.  The  green  meadows  of  our  merry  sports, 
the  gay  days  of  our  youth,  how  quickly  they  pass  away ! 
The  hot  days  of  our  manly  labor,  long  and  weary  as  they 
are,  still  they  pass  away!  Time  rolls  on  and  drifts  us  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  end,  still  we  say  the  road  is  long  and 
there  is  yet  time.  But  lo!  we  stand  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  unaware,  unprepared — a  lost  life  behind  us  and 
lost  hopes  before  us  ! 

TIME   AND    ETERNITY. 

Again,  many  others  say,  "  The  mountain  range,  between 
time  and  eternity  is  so  far  off,  so  dim  and  so  vanishing  that 
it  looks  more  like  dreamland.  Why  should  we  waste  our 
time  and  our  energies  with  hunting  after  a  mere  imaginary 
point?  We  will  set  before  ourselves  real  ends  and  aims, 
which  are  more  tangible  and  lie  within  the  scope  of  our 
reach."  They  accordingly  neglect  and  abandon  the  far 
future  with  its  hopes  and  promises  and  devote  themselves 
entirely  to  the  courtship  of  the  flying  moment,  their  seed  is 
for  the  moment  and  their  harvests  are  from  the  moment. 
But  what  is  the  moment  ?  A  drop  in  the  ocean  of  time. 
Seafarer  on  the  ocean  of  life  the  mightiest  waves  you  have 
to  leave  behind,  how  will  you  make  a  lasting  covenant  with 
the  single  drops?  Our  worldly  aims  are  they  the  real  ends? 
When  we  have  reached  them  can  we  say,  "Here  I  rest,  here 
I  will  stay,  for  here  is  my  delight?"  Boiling  Time  says, 
"  No  ".  All  our  successes  on  earth  are  momentary  stations. 
They  remain  behind  and  we  pass  onward,  unremittingly  on 
ward  and  forward.  "What  we  deemed  so  near  and  so  prehens- 
ible  recedes  further,  always  further.  No  human  power 
can  ever  grasp  the  days  past  and  what  we  deemed  so  far 
and  so  dim  draws  nearer,  always  nearer.  No  human  con 
trivance  can  make  us  escape  from  meeting  it.  The  journey 
is  over.  We  alight  from  the  wings  of  time,  we  stand 
before  the  blue  mountains  of  eternity,  and  there  the  truth 
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stares  us  in  our  face.  Our  aims  and  ends  were  all  imagin 
ary  dreams.  The  real  goal  of  man  is  the  home  of  his  soul 
— the  realm  of  everlasting  life. 

NECESSITY    FOR   FAITH. 

Many  again,  express  themselves  well  disposed  toward 
spiritual  things  and  inclined  to  "lift  up  their  eyes  unto  the 
mountains/'  but  their  life's  path,  they  say,  is  so  densely  be 
set  with  troubles  and  tribulations,  they  have  to  struggle  so 
incessantly  against  the  vicissitudes  in  their  way,  that  there 
remains  no  time  for  them  to  pay  attention  to  the  remote 
heights  of  spiritual  hopes  and  prospects,  and  they  are  wrong 
in  saying  or  in  thinking  so.  Where  else  could  and  should 
we  find  refuge  in  the  days  of  need,  but  on  the  impregnable 
mountain  crest  of  pure  faith?  In  our  struggles  and  troubles 
can  we  find  a  better  support  than  a  firm  reliance  on  Him 
who  never  sleeps  and  who  never  slumbeis,  but  watches  over 
us  with  father's  care,  even  in  the  darkest  night!  Without 
Him  we  are  in  the  face  of  the  adversities  of  life,  like  the  ser 
vant  of  the  prophet,  when  he  saw  the  Syrian  army  surround 
ing  them  and  exclaimed  despairingly,  "Alas,  my  master,  what 
shall  we  do?"  With  God  we  are  like  the  prophet,  who 
calmly  responded,  "  Fear  not,  for  more  are  with  us  than 
with  them."  Whether  our  path  runs  through  the  roses  of 
joy  or  the  thorns  of  suffering,  it  is  equally  necessary  for 
us  to  keep  the  holy  mountain  in  sight,  to  invoke  the  aid  of 
Him  who  was  our  true  shepherd  in  the  past  and  will  be  our 
faithful  guide  all  through  the  piano  of  time  to  the  blue 
mountains  of  eternity. 


Days  of  Atonement  and  Return. 

September  16,  1877. 

"Keturn,  O  Israel,  unto  the  Lord,  thy  God,"  etc. 
Hcsea  XIV,  2-3. 

THE  ten  days  from  the  New  Year  to  the  Day  of  Atone 
ment  are  called  "  days  of  return."  The  New  Year's  day  is 
devoted  to  the  important  task  of  self  examination.  By  the 
clear  light  of  God's  word  we  search  the  chambers  of  our 
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heart,  we  enter  into  the  hidden  recesses  of  our  mind,  and 
wherever  we  find  a  feeling  or  a  thought  contrary  to  the 
teachings  of  our  Heavenly  Father  we  try  to  eradicate  it  like 
a  weed  from  the  blessed  ground  where  only  sound  plants 
should  grow.  By  condemning  our  faulty  principles,  by  re 
placing  them  with  such  as  are  more  in  accordance  with  our 
nature  as  God's  children,  we  make  our  peace  with  ourselves. 
The  day  of  Atonement  again,  is  devoted  to  confession.  At  that 
time  we  lay  bare  our  shortcomings  before  the  all-seeing  eye 
of  the  Lord.  Not  that  He  must  wait  for  our  communica 
tions  in  order  to  know  what  passes  in  the  secret  retreats  of 
our  being.  Under  Him  are  revealed  our  sensations,  feel 
ings  and  ideas,  even  before  they  are  born,  even  before  they 
are  conceived  or  perceived  by  ourselves.  In  making  our 
confession  before  Him,  however,  we  give  evidence  that  our 
self-examination  has  resulted  in  the  thorough  knowledge  of 
our  usefulness,  that  we  are  loath  to  be  at  variance  with  the 
will  of  our  Maker,  and  that  we  have  formed  the  purpose  to 
regulate  our  lives  by  the  Law  of  His  wisdom. 

ATONEMENT    AND    RECONCILIATION. 

New  Year's  day  is  a  day  of  seed,  Atonement  day  is  the 
day  of  harvest.  After  a  close  reckonning  with  ourselves  we 
are  enabled  to  make  our  peace  with  the  Creator.  This,  how 
ever,  does  not  complete  the  work  of  self -purification  and  moral 
restoration.  Threefold  as  our  duties  are,  threefold  also  are 
our  violations  and  threefold  must  consequently  be  the  way 
of  our  repentance  and  amendment.  There  are  duties  and 
sins  in  respect  to  ourselves,  to  God  and  to  our  fellow  men, 
and  the  efficacy  of  the  Atonement  day  is  thus  confined  by 
the  teachings  of  our  old  masters.  The  things  that  are  be 
tween  man  and  God  are  removed  by  virtue  of  that  day; 
the  things  between  man  and  man,  however,  are  not  removed, 
nor  forgiven  unless  the  offender  has  reconciled  the  offended, 
the  injurer  the  injured,  unless  full  apology  and  restitution 
have  been  made.  Our  peace  with  our  fellowmen  must  be 
made  ere  we  can  make  peace  with  our  Creator.  The  inter 
vening  days  between  New  Year  and  Atonement  day  are  de 
voted  to  this  important  task.  I  think  the  time  is  not  too  long 
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for  the  work,  and  we  have  not  one  moment  to  spare.  In  the 
bosom  of  the  best  disposed  families  how  many  a  rash  or 
harsh  word  is  dropped  at  inconsiderate  moments  either  by 
husband  or  wife.  The  one  that  spoke  it  soon  forgets  it,  but 
the  one  at  whom  it  was  aimed  bears  it,  perhaps,  yet  as  a 
painful  sting  in  his  or  her  wounded  feelings.  This  is  the 
time  to  restore  the  conjugal  relations  to  the  sanctity  of  the 
vowed  love  of  faith. 

HONOR  THY  FATHER  AND  MOTHER. 

Sons  and  daughters  who  may  have  offended  their  parents 
by  open  or  concealed  disobedience  can  not  appear  before 
Him  who  has  commanded,  "  Honor  thy  father  and  mother" 
with  this  burden  on  their  conscience.  This  is  the  time  to 
restore  the  filial  heart  to  its  purity.  Friends  who  have  bro 
ken  the  golden  chain  of  friendship  through  an  unkind  word 
or  act,  now  is  the  time  to  mend  the  link,  or  else  this  one  im 
pure  link  might  become  your  accuser  before  the  Lord  and 
might  frustrate  the  work  of  your  atonement.  I  do  not  enter 
into  the  secrets  of  your  business  life.  I  leave  it  to  yourselves 
to  investigate  closely  and  to  find  out  where  wrongs  are  to  be 
mended,  where  restitution  is  to  be  made.  May  your  own 
conscience  lead  you  up  to  the  height  of  God's  atonement.  You 
cannot  miss  the  way.  It  is  mapped  out  by  the  sacred  word, 
"  Who  shall  ascend  into  the  mountains  of  the  Lord,  and  who 
shall  be  able  to  stand  in  His  holy  place  ?  He  that  is  clean  of 
hands  and  pure  of  heart,  who  has  not  lifted  up  his  soul 
into  falsehood  and  has  not  sworn  deceitfully.  He  shall  bear 
away  blessings  from  the  Lord  and  righteousness  from 
the  God  of  his  salvation."  Ere  we  look  up  to  the  height  of 
our  salvation  let  us  look  humbly  down  to  the  low  lands  of 
our  daily  walk  of  life,  for  there  lie  the  stumbling  blocks  of  our 
sin;  from  there  they  must  be  removed  in  order  to  open 
for  us  the  path  that  we  may  completely  return  to  God  and 
may  gain  from  Him  the  atonement  of  His  mercy  and  the 
blessing  of  His  salvation. 
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A  Week  in  God's  Workshop. 

October  7,  1877. 

"In  the  beginning  the  Lord  created  the 
heaven  and  the  earth." 

Genesis,  I.,  1. 

As  the  dawn  of  morning  removes  the  dark  veil  of  night, 
so  the  first  words  of  the  eternal  book  break  through  the 
tenebrity  of  myth  and  superstition,  and  proclaim  the  rise  of 
a  light  that  never  shall  be  quenched.  Could  we  imagine  a 
more  sublime  beginning  of  the  divine  truth  than  the  one 
line  that  heads  the  Pentateuch  ?  The  tree  of  human  know 
ledge  bears  its  blossoms,  but  they  are  the  short-lived  chil 
dren  of  the  season;  one  series  withers,  another  takes  its 
place,  and,  as  its  predecessor,  it  is  destined  to  be  followed  by 
its  successor.  There  is  the  dream  world  of  the  Hindoo 
"Nirvana,"  the  Egyptian  mystery  of  hieroglyphic  animal 
symbols,  the  Greek  wisdom  of  elementary  creative  power; 
system  after  system  emerged  and  vanished;  what  was  one 
time  revered  and  admired  as  the  summum  of  truth,  a  fol 
lowing  period  severely  sentenced  it  as  the  migratory  product 
of  childish  fancy,  the  analyzer  Time  declared  one  system 
after  the  other  as  untenable,  and  as  to  our  modern  theories, 
though  they  glitter  in  the  pride  of  many  detailed  observa 
tions,  is  it  likely  that  they  will  escape  the  fate  of  similar 
theories. 

I  cheerfully  admit  that  not  one  blossom  of  the  tree 
of  human  knowledge  falls  to  the  ground  without  enriching 
mankind  with  sweet  and  useful  fruit;  but  as  to  the  all 
deciding  consequences,  as  to  the  solution  of  the  great  ques 
tion  "How  came  the  universe  into  existence?"  all  human 
efforts  would  prove  futile.  In  the  rapid  course  of  all  the 
floating  systems,  like  a  rock  in  the  ocean,  will  stand  firmly 
and  unconquered  the  simple  words  of  the  Scriptures,  "In 
the  beginning  the  Lord  created  heaven  and  earth." 

CREATION  AS  GIVEN  AND  AS  ATTACKED  BY  SCIENTISTS. 

The  account  of  creation  as  given  in  the  Bible  is  attacked 
by  our  modern  scientists  on  account  of  the  six  days  men 
tioned  therein.  They  seem  to  forget  that  the  Divine  law 
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does  not  pretend  to  be  a  handbook  for  theology  or  any 
kindred  science.  Its  great  aim  is  to  educate  the  moral 
sense  in  man;  and  whosoever  is  familiar  with  its  language 
knows  well  that  it  speaks  of  God  so  as  to  make  Divine  per 
fection  the  mirror  in  which  human  virtue  and  purity  were 
reflected. 

I  think  that  the  six  days,  with  the  succeeding  Sabbath, 
are  a  figure  taken  from  human  life.  The  Scripture  does  so 
for  two  reasons.  In.  the  first  place,  by  introducing  the 
familiar  picture  of  the  week,  the  whole  narrative  wins  a 
simplicity  and  familiarity  which  brings  it  much  nearer  to 
the  heart  and  to  the  common  understanding;  and,  second,  it 
holds  before  man  the  true  model  as  to  how  he  should  shape 
the  work  of  his  week  in  order  to  obtain  real  success. 

LIGHT  AND  DAKKNESS. 

There  we  are  at  the  point.  Let  man  be  wiser  than  the 
Scripture  is  in  things  which  are  given  to  human  wisdom; 
but  let  him  not  touch  two  ideas  which  are  above  human  wis 
dom,  namely,  the  truth  of  a  Supreme  Creator  and  the 
truth  that  man  is  created  in  the  image  of  God.  Why,  there 
is  enough  for  man  to  learn  in  the  first  page  of  the  sacred 
book.  As  God  began  with  light,  so  you  begin  all  your 
work  with  the  light  of  faith  and  trust  in  God.  As  God 
divided  between  light  and  darkness,  and  called  the  light 
day  and  the  darkness  night,  so  you  shall  distinguish  between 
good  arid  evil,  and  call  everything  by  its  proper  name.  As 
God  examined  at  the  close  of  every  day  His  work  and  saw  it 
was  good,  so  let  not  one  day  in  your  life  pass  but  ask  your 
self  at  its  conclusion,  "How  was  my  daily  work?"  And  do 
not  feel  satisfied  unless  your  innermost  conscience  answers, 
"It  was  good!"  As  God  crowned  the  six  days  of  creation 
with  the  seventh  day  of  holy  rest,  so  let  the  days  of  your 
honest  labor  become  sanctified  by  the  solemn  rest  and  devo 
tion  of  that  day,  which  is  the  glorious  crown  of  our  we-ek. 
And,  finally,  as  God  at  the  completion  of  his  creation  once 
more  examined  all  that  He  made  and  found  that  it  was 
good,  so  may  all  the  days  of  your  life  form  a  wreath  of  good 
deeds;  that  when  your  last  hour  approaches  you  may  cast  a 
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satisfied  look  in  the  past  and  in  the  future  and  part  from 
this  life's  work  with  the  consciousness  that  it  was  good. 
Yes,  believe  firmly  "In  the  beginning  the  Lord  created 
heaven  and  earth,"  and  it  will  be  well  with  all  to  the  last  end 
in  time  as  well  as  in  eternity. 


The  Bible  and  its  Teachings. 
October  28,  1877. 

"  This  is  the  book  of  the  generations  of  Adam. 
On  the  day  that  God  created  man,  in  the  like 
ness  of  God  made  He  him/' 

Genesis  V,  I. 

THE  great  Koman  orator  has  pronounced  it  that  books 
had  their  fate.  Some  are  still  born,  some  live  for  a  short 
period,  and  then  expire  ;  the  very  few  that  survive  in  the 
length  of  time  become  slaves  ;  chained  to  the  shelves  of  the 
antiquarian  they  cease  to  be  fields  on  which  life  reaps  its 
harvest  of  wisdom  and  change  into  the  secluded  hunting- 
ground,  where  the  literary  chaser  hunts  after  the  rare  game 
of  antique  oddities.  One  book  makes  an  exception.  Its 
glorious  destiny  was  sealed  by  its  first  appearance  and  in 
spite  of  rolling  time  and  its  destructive  power  this  book 
with  never  abating  strength,  serves  its  destination.  If  there 
be  no  other  proof  for  the  Divine  origin  of  the  Bible,  its 
perpetual  youth,  its  never  slacking  use  and  usefulness, 
speak  sufficiently  of  its  superiority  over  all  human  wisdom. 
It  is  the  book  for  all  times  and  all  men  ;  it  teaches  the  king 
justice  and  humility,  and  infuses  trust  and  dignity  into  the 
beggar  ;  it  shows  to  the  learned  the  boundaries  where  hu 
man  wisdom  ends  and  brings  the  dawning  spirit  of  the  child 
to  the  gates  where  human  wisdom  begins ;  it  advices  the 
joyful  to  enhance  and  purify  his  joys  and  informs  mercifully 
the  aching  and  breaking  heart  how  to  alleviate  sorrow  and 
mourning  ;  it  raises  the  finger  of  warning  toward  the  youth 
not  to  trust  in  the  abundance  of  strength  and  at  the  same 
time  lends  the  fortifying  staff  to  the  weary  wanderer  for 
his  last  steps  through  the  dark  valley  of  death.  It  speaks 
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to  nations  and  to  individuals,  to  all  humanity  and  to  every 
single  member  of  human  kind.  It  promulgates  the  highest 
principles  of  politics  and  imparts  the  modest  rules  for  the 
humble  household ;  it  embraces  man  in  all  dimensions,  earth 
in  all  climates,  time  in  all  changes  and  eternity  in  all  its 
glory.  One  would  think  that  to  cover  such  an  immense 
range  of  instruction  a  system  must  be  applied  which  is 
complicated  and  difficult  to  be  comprehended.  It  is  not  so. 
The  whole  book  is  based  on  one  cardinal  point,  from  which 
all  the  streams  of  light  break  forth  with  such  abundance, 
strength  and  intensity  as  to  penetrate  into  all  circles  and 
classes  of  humanity's  life. 

The  fouiitainhead  of  all  human  morality  is  concentrated 
in  the  one  truth  :  on  the  day  that  God  created  man  "in  the 
likeness  of  God  made  He  him !"  From  this  relation  of  man  to 
God  issues  the  infallible  arrangement  of  all  relations  be 
tween  man  and  man  ;  moral  affinity  and  moral  associations 
— this  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  the  Scriptural  system. 
The  f aultiness  of  human  life  is  the  sad  consequence  of  swerv 
ing  from  this  system. 

The  great  Book  proclaims  love — love  founded  on  moral 
affinity — and,  therefore,  it  will  always  remain  sound  and 
vigorous  in  its  teaching,  and  the  regeneration  of  humankind 
will  take  place,  when  the  Divine  Book  will  be  the  respected 
and  obeyed  moral  adviser  of  all  the  children  of  Adam. 


The  Purifying  Waves. 
November  11,  1877. 

"And  the  dove  came  to  him  at  the  time 
of  the  evening,  and  lo,  an  olive  leaf 
plucked  off  was  in  her  mouth.  " 
Genesis  XVIII,  11. 

THE  fact  of  a  mighty  flood  that  covered  the  earth  in  its 
earliest  period  is  chronicled  in  the  record  of  all  ancient 
nations.  Moreover,  it  is  imprinted  in  the  vast  sheets  of 
the  various  continents,  so  that  the  most  sceptic  cannot 
doubt  its  truth.  Many  of  its  scientific  details  can  be  studied 
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in  the  different  museums  where  the  respective  excavations 
are  preserved.  The  Bible,  however,  in  speaking  of  this  early 
event,  makes  it  her  task  to  display  the  picture  in  all  the 
majesty  of  its  moral  significance  before  the  eyes  of  our 
mind,  and  she  succeeds  so  thoroughly  that  we  may  safely 
assert  that  this  one  chapter  of  the  Holy  Book,  if  well  under 
stood,  imparts  sufficient  wisdom  and  love  to  protect  and 
guide  men  on  the  checkered  path  of  life. 

ONE  SICE  OF  THE  GRAND  PICTURE. 

Let  us  view  the  different  groups  of  this  picture,  and  we 
shall  be  able  to  judge  of  its  unsurpassed  merits.  There  we 
see  the  young  terrestrial  globe  blooming  and  beaming  in 
the  glee  of  youth,  inhabited  by  a  generation  that  was 
blessed  with  abundance,  vigor  and  longevity.  All  the  physi 
cal  condition  for  undisturbed  prosperity  prevailed.  Only 
one  thing  was  missing — morality.  This  want,  however, 
blighted  the  beauty  of  the  earth  and  undermined  the  wel 
fare  of  its  inhabitants;  all  the  riches  of  the  young  planet, 
all  the  health  and  strength  of  a  gigantic  race  were  of  no 
avail;  where  the  gnawing  worm  of  immorality,  of  godless- 
ness,  feeds  on  the  precious  plant  of  prosperity  there,  like 
the  gourd  of  Jonah,  it  withers  in  one  night.  Man  may  be 
come  deceived  by  his  apparent  prosperous  state ;  the  forbear 
ance  of  the  long  suffering  God  may  lull  him  into  the  fatal 
belief  that  there  is  neither  faith  nor  judgment;  sure  and 
certain  it  is,  however,  that  the  moment  we  begin  to  ignore 
the  supreme  power  and  to  defy  the  ruling  wisdom  of  the 
Eternal  we  seal  our  own  sentence.  Retribution  begins  his 
iron  march.  "We  cannot  evade,  we  cannot  resist  it.  Be  the 
station  of  the  sinner  yet  as  high,  retribution  comes  like  the 
sweeping  torrent,  pouring  down  from  on  high,  breaking 
forth  from  the  dark  depths,  rising  higher  and  ever  higher 
until  it  covers  the  highest  mountains-  of  human  greatness, 
and  the  roar  of  its  unchanged  billows  proclaims  to  the 
trembling  world,  "God  is  justice." 

ANOTHER  SIDE  OF  THE  PICTURE. 

Then  to  another  side  of  the  wonderful  picture.  The 
struggling  earth  has  disappeared.  The  messenger  of  God 
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has  conquered.  Far,  far  away  is  spread  the  solitude  of 
waters,  and  as  on  the  day  of  creation  the  spirit  of  the  Omni 
potent  moves  alone  over  the  immense  deep.  But  yonder,  on 
the  far  horizon,  what  is  the  little  speck  moving  to  and  fro  — 
now  vanishing  as  if  devoured  by  the  hungry  waves,  now 
again  emerging  as  if  torn  by  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  out 
of  the  yawning  jaws  of  death?  This  is  Noah's  ark.  This 
is  man's  track  on  the  stormy  flood  of  life.  This  fragile 
vessel  floating  safely  on  the  element  of  destruction,  and 
carrying  in  the  midst  of  ruin  the  seed  for  a  new  and  better 
world,  is  the  endowment  of  God's  providence — is  the  illus 
tration  of  that  cardinal  truth  that  justice  and  mercy  meet 
in  Him.  The  same  hand  that  destroyed  a  sinful  world  holds 
with  a  father's  care  over  the  waves  the  faithful  child  that 
clings  to  Him.  Seafarer  on  the  troubled  ocean  of  life,  that 
little  speck,  tossed  but  not  harmed  by  raging  elements 
speaks  to  thee.  It  proclaims  to  all  sufferers  the  heavenly 
message,  "God  is  love." 

NOAH  AND  THE  REAPPEARING  WORLD. 

The  waters  abate;  nearer  and  nearer  drifts  the  bark  to 
the  newly  emerged  shore.  We  can  see  it  now  distinctly. 
The  window  of  the  bark  opens.  The  head  of  a  man  appears 
in  the  open  window;  gray  is  his  hair,  the  features  of  his  face 
bear  the  traces  of  the  190  days  of  such  a  sea  voyage  as 
Noah  made.  But  his  eye!  how  enraptured  it  greets  the  long 
missed  rays  of  the  sun;  how  joyfully  it  rests  on  the  first 
boding  of  the  reappearing  world !  It  cannot  be  mistaken 
what  this  part  of  the  grand  tableau  means  to  say.  It 
preaches  the  great  sermon  of  life — resignation.  Sufferer,  as 
long  as  the  flood  of  misfortune  rages  keep  close  within  the 
God-given  ark  of  faith.  There  is  the  window;  trust  after 
the  storm  it  will  open,  thy  eyes  will  greet  again  the  rays  of 
the  rising  sun;  after  a  lost  world  thou  wilt  find  a  new  and 
brighter  world,  for  God  is  the  hope  and  God  is  the  fulfil 
ment. 

THE  RAVEN  AND  THE  WHITE  DOVE. 

Now  what  is  our  picture  ?  The  raven,  flying  out  of  the 
open  window  of  the  ark  and  the  dove  bringing  home  the 


olive  leaf.  The  former  is  the  sad  image  of  him  who  does 
not  profit  by  the  lessons  of  life.  Black  was  the  raven  before 
the  flood  and  black  he  remained  after  the  same.  All  the 
water  of  the  Deluge  could  not  change  his  features  into 
white,  and  his  depravity  into  goodness.  So  on  many  human 
minds  the  purifying  process  of  Divine  visitation  is  lost  on 
them.  They  learn  nothing  and  they  forget  nothing.  They 
never  enjoy  the  sweet  fruit  of  enjoyment  in  faith.  Its  con 
trast  is  the  dove;  a  heart  that  opens  its  chambers  to  the  call 
of  its  Maker,  a  soul  that  goes  forth  cleansed  and  ennobled 
from  the  crucible  of  tribulation;  that  is  the  white  dove, 
bringing  home  in  the  time  of  life's  evening  the  olive  leaf  of 
peace  and  contentment,  of  a  happiness  that,  when  entered 
on  earth,  begins  in  heaven  never  to  end. 


Work  in  Harmony  for  God's  Glory. 
December  16,  1877. 

"  Behold  how  good  and  pleasant  it  is  for  bre 
thren  to  dwell  together  in  unity." 

Psalms,  CIIL,  1. 

IT  is  not  the  custom  of  the  Scriptural  writings  to 
enter  into  philosophical  or  ethical  skirmishes,  where  the 
champions  display  more  brilliancy  than  truth,  and  in  most 
cases  neither  brilliancy  nor  truth.  The  Divine  book  confines 
itself  io  impart  in  a  simple  and  conclusive  way  the  final 
result  of  the  highest  philosophy  and  of  the  purest  ethics 
leaving  it  to  the  sincere  confessor  to  test  their  infallibility  by 
earnest  reflection  and  unreserved  practice.  Such  a  short 
and  comprehensive  sentence  is  conveyed  in  the  words  of  our 
text.  The  verse  is  one  of  the  many  golden  rules  of  the 
Bible.  The  aim  is  to  induce  man  to  acquire  the  highest 
blessing  of  social  life — union  peace  and  harmony !  In  order 
to  attain  this  end  the  inspired  writer  does  not  make  use  of 
dazzling  descriptions  and  ingenious  definitions  which  might 
captivate  the  mind  of  his  readers  ;  he  follows  a  better  and 
surer  method.  The  short  word,  "Behold !"  which  forms  the 
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beginning  of  his  admonition  is  more  effective  in  bringing  con 
viction  to  the  mind  than  the  choicest  phrases  of  oratory 
could  be.  He  appeals  to  experience  ;  he  challenges  man's 
practical  sense;  look  around  you  and  find  out  whether  it  be 
true  or  not  that  union  is  strength,  that  peace  is  happiness 
and  that  harmony  is  the  beauty  of  social  life !  While,  however, 
thus  appealing  to  the  practical  sense  the  inspired  teacher 
takes  special  care  not  to  lead  his  reader  into  that  error 
which  is  so  conspicuously  prevailing  nowadays,  namely,  that 
the  worth  of  moral  ideas  depends  upon  "  unity  "  in  the  low 
er  sense  of  selfishness  ;  he,  therefore,  cautiously  makes  the 
distinction,  "Behold,  how  good  and  pleasant  it  is,"  he  re- 
commands  concord  and  harmony  among  men  because,  in 
the  first  place,  such  is  the  will  of  the  Heavenly  Father,  to 
see  His  children  on  earth  united  by  the  sacred  tie  of  love 
and  brotherhood,  and  then,  because  it  is  pleasant  and  great 
ly  conductive,  to  enhance  men's  comfort  and  material  wel 
fare.  His  appeal  is  not  directed  to  a  certain  circle  or  class. 
In  applying  the  general  expression,  "Behold,  how  good  and 
pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  in  unity,"  he  makes  his 
sentence  cover  the  vast  ground  of  all  human  relations;  he 
teaches  the  members  belonging  to  one  and  the  same  family 
how  to  sanctify  the  bonds  of  kinsmanship  by  a  true  devotion 
of  heart;  the  members  belonging  to  one  and  the  same  coun 
try  now  to  hallow  the  tie  of  citizenship  by  a  true  brotherly 
feeling  for  those  who  are  their  fellow  citizens,  and  the  mem 
bers  of  the  human  race  in  general  how  to  appreciate  and  to 
honor  in  each  other  that  indelible  mark  of  man's  high 
descent — the  image  of  God. 

AARON'S  DROPS  OF  PEARLS. 

There  is  the  impotent  peace  of  exhaustion,  there  is  the 
cool  and  unproductive  peace  of  indifference  these,  however, 
are  not  recommended  by  the  sacred  song.  We  know  this  by 
the  simile  under  which  the  lauded  harmony  is  represented. 
It  is,  says  our  song,  like  the  precious  ointment  of  the  high 
priest.  Of  this  ointment  the  rabbies  say,  "When  it  was 
poured  on  the  head  of  Aaron  it  ran  down  upon  his  beard 
and  from  thence  to  the  skirts  of  his  garments;  two  drops. 
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however,  settled  upon  his  breast  and  became  shining 
pearls."  In  this  allegory  the  beard  is  the  emblem  of  wis 
dom,  the  garments  are  the  emblem  of  manners  and  the 
whole  means  to  say  that  Aaron  was  known  as  the  high 
priest  by  that  sublime  peace  which  stamps  his  thoughts 
with  true  wisdom  and  his  manners  and  actions  as  the  faith 
ful  expressions  of  genuine  love  and  kindness.  And  what 
were  the  two  shining  pearls?  The  one  was  Urim,  enlighten 
ment  of  spirit;  the  other  was  Tumim,  uprightness  and  sin 
cerity  of  heart. 

Such  should  be  the  peace  reigning  in  all  circles  where 
men  unite;  a  peace  of  love  and  kindness,  a  peace  of  united 
and  harmonious  endeavor  to  promote  enlightenment  and  up 
rightness  of  heart  among  mankind. 

ILLUSTRATION  OF  HARMONY  AND  UNITY. 

I  am  glad  to  state  that  I  witnessed  such  a  reunion  on 
last  Wednesday  at  the  opening  of  the  Ahavath-Chesed  fair. 
Thousands  of  persons  were  assembled  for  the  same  purpose, 
were  inspired  by  the  same  feelings  and  that  the  endeavor 
in  which  they  were  and  are  engaged  is  commendable  and 
praiseworthy,  is  doubted  only  by  few — only  by  those  who  are 
prejudiced  against  church  fairs.  To  discard  such  prejudice 
we  heard  the  statistical  statement  in  the  opening  address 
delivered  by  the  chief  magistrate  of  this  city,  that  the  Israel- 
itish  inhabitants  of  the  capital  in  moral  and  material  re 
spects  rank  among  the  first  and  can  justly  claim  the  respect 
of  their  fellow  citizens.  Now,  if  old  Israel  is  young  in 
strength,  in  moral  and  material  strength,  none  can  be  in 
doubt  about  the  source  of  its  strength.  The  two  pearls 
which  shone  so  brightly  on  the  breast  of  the  high  priest, 
they  are  yet  in  our  possession;  enlightenment  and  upright 
ness  of  heart,  these  pearls  are  formed  of  the  drops  of  holy 
oil,  Divine  law;  its  depository  is  our  sanctuary.  May  we 
never  neglect  it  but  work  in  genuine  peace  for  the  glory  of 
God  and  our  own  salvation. 
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The  Angel  of  the  Lord  at  the  Fountain  of  Faith. 
December  oO,  1877, 

"  And  she  called  the  name  of  the  Lord  that 
spoke  unto  her,  'Thou,  God,  seestme'." 
Genesis  XVI.,  13. 

THE  words  of  the  text  belong  to  one  of  the  minor 
incidents  narrated  in  the  Bible.  They  are,  however,  very 
important  in  their  bearing,  inasmuch  as  they  teach  us  to 
comprehend  the  true  tenets  of  religion.  The  incident  re 
ferred  to  may  be  briefly  stated  thus : — Hagar,  the  handmaid 
of  the  patriarch's  wife,  became  overbearing  and  insolent  to 
ward  her  mistress.  Sarah  attempted  to  repress  her  wilful- 
fulness;  the  wild  nature  of  Hagar,  however,  could  not  bear 
such  restraints;  she  left  Abraham's  house  and  fled  to  the 
desert.  There  she  stood,  forsaken  and  forlorn,  by  the  foun 
tain,  on  the  way  to  Shur,  and  there  an  angel  of  the  Lord 
met  here  and  admonished  her  to  return  to  the  patriarchal 
house  and  to  purify  her  heart  by  patience  and  submission, 
at  the  same  time  revailing  to  her  the  precious  gift  that^ 
Providence  had  in  store  for  her.  Thus,  brought  to  the  sense 
of  her  duty,  thus  strengthened  and,  comforted  by  the  Divine 
promise,  she  called  the  place  where  she  had  her  sublime 
vision  by  the  significant  name,  "Thou,  God,  seest  me." 

RELIGIOUS   PUEITY. 

Man's  inborn  nature  is  like  the  gold  ore  in  a  mine;  it  is 
so  mixed  with  drosses  that  the  precious  metal  is  scarcely 
recognizable;  religious  education  is  the  crucible  where  the 
slacks  are  removed  and  the  metal  is  brought  to  its  purity. 
As  long  as  man  follows  the  impetus  of  his  unrefined  inborn 
nature,  in  whatever  station  he  may  be,  he  will  be  much 
similar  to  Hagar,  the  handmaid  of  Sarah,  overbearing  and 
insolent  in  affluence,  ruining  himself  by  his  own  wilfulness, 
and  when  distress  comes  he  will  deem  himself  forlorn  and 
forsaken,  and  will  fall  into  despair.  That  such  is  the  drift 
of  the  human  mind  if  unaided  by  a  strong  support  is  not  to 
be  doubted.  Even  the  antagonists  of  religion  admit  willing 
ly  that  man's  faculties  require  a  careful  training  in  order  to 
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become  truly  humane.  The  great  question,  however,  arises, 
what  training  must  be  resorted  to  that  the  desired  end  may 
be  reached  ?  Those  who  adhere  to  the  new  system  advise 
us  to  enlighten  the  mind  of  the  masses,  to  waken  their  moral 
sense,  to  rouse  their  nobler  feelings  by  an  increase  of  know 
ledge. 

This  sounds  very  well,  and  would  certainly  meet  the  un 
reserved  approval  of  every  well-intentioned  man  if  only  the 
short  clause  were  inserted  into  this  system  that  the  fear  of 
God  is  the  beginning  and  foundation  of  all  knowledge. 
The  exclusion  of  this  one  Biblical  sentence,  however, 
weakens  greatly  the  modern  system,  divests  it  of  all  reality 
and  reduces  it  to  the  level  of  a  mere  Utopian  dream. 
Secular  knowledge  is  a  vast  field,  and  a  rich  harvest  is  to 
be  reaped  on  its  grounds.  It  greatly  conduces  to  refine  our 
moral  faculties  to  ennoble  our  religious  views  as  long  as 
it  keeps  like  a  faithful  child  to  its  loving  mother — religious 
truth.  But  if  knowledge  denies  and  repudiates  religion, 
then  all  the  fruit  that  can  be  gathered  on  its  soil  is  not 
sufficient  to  nourish  the  mind  and  to  satisfy  the  heart. 

NECESSITY   OP   RELIGIOUS   EDUCATION. 

Leave  out  the  religious  element  in  the  education  of  your 
children  and  can  you  ever  develop  "what  we  call  conscience 
or  moral  sense  in  them  ?  Conscience  grows  on  the  tree  of 
life.  This  tree  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  holy  ground  of  faith. 
Eemove  it  from  this  ground  and  stem  and  branches  will  dry 
up  and  die  away.  No  prospect  of  blessed  fruit  will  be  left. 
Teach  them  religion  as  the  cold  subject  for  the  brains  only 
and  not  as  the  cherished  matter  of  the  heart,  and  lo,  you 
give  them  to  drink  out  of  a  vessel  in  which  the  water  is  fro 
zen,  their  thirst  will  never  be  quenched  and  their 
hearts  will  grow  up  as  cold  and  selfish  as  the  potation  you 
offer  them.  The  rich  man,  who  has  been  spoiled  by  his  pos 
sessions,  who  has  grown  unkind,  proud  and  overbearing 
through  his  riches — can  you  reform  him  with  your  worldly 
wisdom  ?  Can  you  touch  his  heart  with  your  frosty  reason 
ings  ?  These  reasonings  bred  the  evil  in  his  mind  ;  how 
should  they  cure  it  ?  Approach  the  sufferer,  who  is  plunged 
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into  the  salt  sea  of  tears  ;  display  before  his  weeping  eyes 
all  the  glitter  of  your  philosophical  frost  flowers.  Will  you 
allay  his  sorrow,  will  you  still  his  grief?  The  cold  hand  of 
disbelief  can  never  administer  the  warm-hearted  gift  of  con- 
consolation  and  comfort  in  sorrow.  At  the  ever  fresh  foun 
tain  of  pure  faith,  there  the  angel  of  the  Lord  meets  the 
stray  Hagar — our  soul — to  teach  her,  to  reprove  her,  to  com 
fort  her  and  to  lead  her  on  to  the  right  goal.  This  angel  leads 
the  child  to  the  strength  of  true  manhood,  guards  the  pros 
perous  against  the  evils  of  prosperity  and  teaches  him  who 
is  in  need  to  utter  with  hope  and  trust  the  words  of  the 
sublime  prayer : 

This  day  be  bread  and  peace  my  lot ; 
All  else  beneath  the  sun 
Thou  knowest  if  best  bestowed  or  not, 
And  let  Thy  will  be  done ! 

Let  us  follow  the  voice  of  this  angel ;  let  every  one  of 
us  call  the  place  where  he  stands  and  acts  with  the  name, 
"  Thou,  God,  seest  me",  and  every  step  of  ours  will  be  fol 
lowed  by  the  blessing  of  the  Lord. 


God's  Judgments.— Controversy  and  Scripture. 
January  20,  1877. 

"Therefore  I  will  judge  you  O  house  of  Israel, 
evt-vry  one  according  to  his  ways,  says  the 
Lord  God.  Repent  and  turn  yourselves  from 
all  your  transgressions,  so  iniquity  shall  not 
be  vour  ruin." 

Ezekiel,  XVIII.,  30. 

NEXT  to  the  principle  of  God's  existence,  stands  that  of 
His  knowing  and  judging  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  man 
kind.  To  doubt  this  principle  means,  to  shake  the  founda 
tion  of  the  moral  world,  to  keep  it  alive  and  active  in  man's 
mind  means,  to  strengthen  the  pilgrim  through  life  on  the 
arduous  path  of  virtue  and  to  arm  him  against  the  dangers 
of  temptation. 
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ENCROACHMENTS    ON    RELIGION. 

There  are  on  one  side  the  spirited  champions  of  ma 
terialism,  the  zealous  worshippers  of  the  blind  laws  of 
nature,  who  raise  the  battle  cry  against  the  idea  of  divine 
judgment  and  boldly  declare  it  as  a  mere  imagination 
engendered  by  man's  timidity.  Let  us,  however,  state  here 
that  in  speaking  of  this  action,  we  do  not  include  the  great 
men,  the  earnest  workers  in  the  field  of  natural  science. 
The  time  has  come  when  a  fair  distinction  must  be  made 
between  true  scientist  and  scientific  adventurers.  Men  like 
Vogt,  Yirchow  and  Dubois,  scared  by  the  growing  evil, 
openly  and  firmly  oppose  the  encroachments  perpetrated 
on  the  truths  of  religion  by  the  flying  host  of  half-bred 
would-be  scholars.  We  hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
which  all  the  honest  and  conscientious  devotees  of  the 
natural  sciences  will  league  together  to  prevent  that  a 
knowledge  which  is  destined  to  become  so  useful  to  man 
kind  should  by  misapplication  become  so  detrimental  to 
the  highest  interests  of  humanity.  Can  we  not  study 
Nature  without  denying  its  Creator?  Are  the  laws  of 
Nature  not  far  better  comprehensible  if  we  admit  the  ex 
istence  of  a  Supreme  Lawgiver?  We  see  order  in  creation; 
why  not  trace  it  back  to  Him  from  whom  the  leading  idea 
emanates?  We  perceive  spiritual  and  moral  elements  in  our 
kind,  why  not  explain  them  by  an  unreserved  acknowledg 
ment  of  a  highest  source  of  intellect  and  morality.  The 
crucible  of  the  chemist,  the  microscope  of  the  physiologist, 
the  telescope  of  the  astronomer,  have  become  part  and 
parcel  of  our  intellectual  life.  They  are  powerful  agents, 
but  they  can  just  as  little  destroy  the  spiritual  world  as  the 
a  priori  philosophy  of  the  former  centuries  could  explain 
the  material  world.  To  hear,  however,  the  adepts  of  un 
belief,  one  should  think  that  it  is  impossible  to  understand 
the  difference  between  warm  and  cold,  between  wet  and 
dry,  and  so  on  in  the  list  of  natural  phenomena,  unless  he 
denies  his  God  and  declares  Divine  Providence  and  justice 
as  myth  and  fable. 
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THE  QUESTION  OF  ETEENAL  DAMNATION. 

Thus  it  stands  on  the  one  side,  while  those  on  the  other 
side  are  sinning  in  the  opposite  direction;  they  mar  the 
principle  of  God's  justice,  not  by  too  little,  but  by  too 
much;  in  their  mistaken  zeal  they  urge  and  strain  the  idea, 
and  carry  it  beyond  that  boundary  which  separates  pure 
belief  from  superstition  and  truth  from  fancy.  We  read  in 
the  secular  press  lively  controversies  on  eternal  damnation, 
and  "Hell"  has  become  a  burning  question.  It  is  said  of 
some  members  of  the  English  Parliament,  when  gas  was 
for  the  first  time  lit  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  London, 
they  approach  curiously  and  touched  the  pipes  to  feel  how 
hot  they  were,  for  they  could  not  imagine  otherwise  but 
that  from  a  great  reservoir  the  flames  were  running 
through  the  pipes.  Just  as  correct  is  the  opinion  of  those 
theologians  who  endow  Divine  justice  with  that  great  re 
servoir  of  flames,  called  in  the  traditional  language  hell. 
Bring  up  a  child  with  the  idea.  Everything  is  allowed. 
There  is  none  to  apprehend  and  punish  the  wrong.  You 
will  certainly  not  raise  him  to  become  a  useful  man.  Try 
the  extreme;  keep  it  under  constant  fear  of  the  rod;  let  ter 
ror  be  the  educating  element,  and  you  will  not  reach  a 
better  result.  You  will  bring  up  a  knave,  a  clandestine 
coward,  who  will  dread  the  punishment  and  love  the  evil. 
The  only  true  system  is  that  which  is  laid  down  in  the 
Scriptures.  God  is  love  and  God  is  justice.  His  com 
mandments  encourage  His  children  to  do  good.  His  pro 
hibitions  restrain  them  from  evil,  and  his  punishments  are 
nothing  but  tokens  of  his  love — means  to  recall  the  one  that 
went  astray  to  the  right  path.  Therefore  it  is  that  in  the 
whole  Scriptures  there  is  not  said  one  word  about  a  punish 
ment  beyond  the  grave.  He  who  does  not  learn  from  life 
may  become  terrified  by  what  shall  be  after  his  death,  but  it 
will  hardly  make  him  better  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  It 
.  is  a  remarkable  peculiarity  of  the  language  of  the  Scriptures 
that  there  is  no  special  word  for  "punishment. "  The  same 
word  that  designates  "sin"  is  also  used  for  "punishment." 
"He  will  be  punished"  is  expressed  in  the  sacred  books 
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with,  the  words,  "He  shall  bear  his  iniquity,"  and  indeed  sin 
is  a  heavy  burden,  and  the  consciousness  of  having  done 
evil  is  a  punishment  in  itself. 

BLESSINGS. 

Another  peculiarity — The  highest  blessing  is  expressed 
in  the  words,  "The  Lord  lift  up  his  countenance  upon  thee," 
and  the  phrase  for  the  expression  of  Divine  anger  is,  "I  will 
set  my  countenance  against  that  man!"  The  countenance 
of  the  Lord  is  always  the  same;  but  how  differently 
seen  by  him  who  approaches  in  innocence  and  purity,  and 
again,  how  differently  by  him  who  meets  Him  laden  with  the 
burden  of  his  iniquity.  \Ve  may  safely  say  the  Scriptural 
system  of  Divine  punishment  consists  of  two  elements  of 
material  retribution  and  of  the  pangs  of  remorse,  both  in 
this  world;  for  what  is  beyond  this  earthly  life  is  covered 
with  a  veil  not  to  be  lifted  by  human  hand,  not  to  be  pene 
trated  by  human  eye.  If  the  Scripture  keeps  silent  how 
should  man  dare  to  speak?  Enough  for  us  to  know  it  is 
our  Heavenly  Father  who  judges  us;  His  is  the  judgment, 
and  ours  it  is  to  fulfill  His  fatherly  intention,  to  become 
His  faithful  children,  with  a  new  heart  and  a  new  spirit. 


Individual  Character  and  National  Morality. 
February  9,  1878. 

"And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  Baying 
When  thou  takest  the  sum  of  the  chil 
dren  of  Israel  after  their  number,  then 
shall  they  give  every  man  a  ransom  for 
his  soul  unto  the  Lord,  when  thou  nuni- 
berest  them,"  etc. 

Exodus,  XXX.,  12,  etc, 

IT  was  not  lawful  to  take  the  number  of  the  Israelites,  be 
cause  the  Lord's  promise  to  Abraham  was  that  his  posterity 
should  be  as  numerous  as  the  stars  in  the  firmament  and  as 
the  sand  upon  the  sea  shore  for  multitude.  But  this  reason 
is  not  quite  sufficient  for  the  prohibition  to  number.  There 
is  a  deeper  reason  for  it.  According  to  the  will  of  God 
Israel  was  destined  to  represent  a  kingdom  of  priests  and  a 
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holy  nation;  and,  so  far  as  the  community  was  concerned, 
they  have  never  denied  their  holy  vocation.  Even  in  those 
times  which  are  described  as  vicious  and  idolatrous  the 
prophets  witnessed  to  the  respect  for  truth,  though  in  their 
horror  at  the  sins  of  the  people  they  doubtless  portrayed 
some  of  the  national  vices  and  transgressions  more  heinous 
and  blacker  than  they  were.  But,  nevertheless,  we  may 
boldly  declare  that  there  was  no  time  in  history  when  Israel 
did  not  give  witness  of  the  living  truth  of  the  living  God. 
As  a  community  they  bore  faithfully  the  message  of  the 
Eternal  through  the  ages.  But  if  we  separate  a  community 
into  its  constituent  parts  we  shall  find  many  gross  individual 
crimes  with  which  the  community  cannot  be  justly  charged, 
and  yet  it  is  seriously  injured  by  them.  For  like  toadstools 
growing  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  individual  vices  cannot  fail  to 
impair  the  public  welfare  and  to  suck  up  many  a  power 
which  else  would  have  subserved  to  promote  the  growth  of 
noble  fruit.  But  these  general  truths  have  a  special  appli 
cation  to  the  Jewish  people.  Time  has  passed  and  many 

PKEJUDICES  HAVE  BEEN  REMOVED, 

but  there  is  one  prejudice  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of 
multitudes  of  non-Israelites  that  neither  time  nor  culture 
seem  to  have  any  influence  or  power  over  it.  I  mean  the 
prejudice  which  always  names  the  religious  denomination 
of  an  Israelite  who,  by  accident  or  design,  gets  himself  on 
the  criminal  list.  Yet  this  religious  designation  of  a  Jewish 
criminal  can  be  taken  as  a  general  acknowledgment  of  the 
divinity  of  our  creed.  Crime  is  so  contrary  to  the  nature  of 
our  religion  that  people  are  astonished  when  they  find  that 
an  adherent  of  and  believer  in  the  old  Sinaitic  revelation 
has  placed  himself  in  antagonism  to  those  principles  of 
justice  and  righteousness  and  truth,  winch  constitute  the 
basis  of  this  revelation.  Then  our  non-Jewish  brethren 
proclaim  the  surprising  fact  to  the  world  that  the  criminal 
is  a  Jew.  I  do  not  like  to  accuse  my  fellow  men;  I  would 
rather  justify  them  in  my  heart,  and,  therefore,  I  think  such 
expressions,  with  whatever  design  used,  mean  to  say  to  us : — 
«'A  man  professing  a  creed  so  pure  and  so  full  of  love  and 
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justice  as  that  imparted  to  Israel  ought  always  to  walk  in 
the  light  of  the  Eternal,  and  never  should  approach  the 
darkness  of  vice  and  crime."  But  whether  these  utterances 
be  intended  as  homage  toward  our  religion  or  to  express  a 
want  of  kindness  and  brotherhood  toward  our  race,  so 
much  is  true  that  the  moral  deportment  of  the  individual 
has  a  very  decided  influence  upon  the  degree  of  respect  and 
esteem  in  which  Israelites  may  be  held  by  brethren  of  other 
creeds  and  denominations.  Every  man  is  not  a  judge  of 
precious  stones.  We  are  too  apt  to  measure  the  value  of 
the  jewel  which  the  well-dressed  man  wears  in  his  shirt 
front  by  our  impressions  gained  of  his  apparel,  while  the 
man  in  mean  attire,  though  he  may  wear  a  real  diamond  on 
his  breast,  is  adjudged  to  own  a  counterfeit  Our 

RELIGION  IS  THE  PRECIOUS  JEWEL 

which  every  one  bears  about  with  him  and  adorns  or  other 
wise  by  his  daily  life,  whether  in  the  domestic  circle  or  in 
business  relations.  And  the  value  of  our  jewel  will  be 
graded  by  our  neighbors  according  to  our  outward  actions. 
Nowhere  so  much  as  in  Judaism  is  individual  purity  the 
basis,  the  prima  conditio  of  religious  prosperity.  The  Lord 
was  not  satisfied  with  having  Israel  make  the  sanctuary  the 
common  national  institution.  It  was  not  enough  that  the 
whole  people  should  there  be  represented  by  the  tribe  of 
the  priests  as  a  religious  body,  but  each  man  for  him 
self,  whether  rich  or  poor,  was  to  give  a  ransom  for  his 
soul.  

The  Silver  Bill  of  Congress  and  the  Silver  Bill  of 

Scripture. 
March  4,  1878. 

"When  thou  takestthe  sum  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  of  those  wiio  are  to  be  numb 
ered  of  them,  then  shall  they  give  every 
man  a  ransom  for  hia  soul,  etc." 

Exodus  XXX,  12—13. 

IF  I  am  going  to  speak  to  you  this  morning  on  the  "half 
shekel"  it  is  not  because  the  Silver  bill  had  been  passed  two 
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days  before  and  become  a  law  over  the  veto  of  the  President, 
but  because  this  Sabbath  is  designated  as  the  "  Sabbath  of 
shekels  "  in  the  old  calendar.  The  pulpit,  however,  might 
claim  the  right  to  speak  a  word  on  this  latest  financial  meas 
ure,  for  the  champion  of  the  bill  in  support  of  his  views 
had  quoted  the  Bible.  He,  for  instance,  alluded  to  the 
transaction  between  the  patriarch  Abraham  and  the  chief 
tain  of  the  Hittites,  Ephron  ;  how  the  former  paid  to  the 
latter  400  shekels  of  silver  ;  but  the  learned  Congressman 
forgot  to  add,  that  "Abraham  weighed  out  to  Ephron  the 
silver."  He  gave  him  a  full,  and  not  a  fictitious  value, 
and  he  gave  him  "  shekels  of  silver  current  with  the  mer 
chant/'  which  means  current  not  only  with  the  merchant  of 
Canaan,  but  also  with  him  of  Egypt  and  the  far  India. 

Yet  more  striking  is  another  Scriptural  quotation  in  the 
mouth  of  the  same  member  of  the  Legislature.  He  made 
Ecclesiastes  the  fervent  advocate  of  inflation,  for  in  that  in 
spired  book  we  read,  "  He  that  loveth  silver  shall  not  be  sa 
tisfied  with  silver,"  which  according  to  theologico-financial- 
legislative  commentary,  means,  in  addition  to  silver,  green 
backs.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  learned  mem 
ber  of  Congress  did  not  read  the  second  half  of  the  verse  he 
quoted — "For  he  that  loveth  it  (silver)  in  abundance  shall 
not  have  any  profit." 

A  PLEA  FOR  HONESTY. 

It  is  tempting  to  enlarge  on  this  subject,  but  it  is  not 
our  proper  province,  and  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  general 
remark  that  the  characteristic  trait  of  the  scriptural  system 
of  finances  is — honesty.  Honest  measure,  honest  weight  and 
payment  of  all  your  obligations.  The  Scripture  makes 
money  not  as  a  detriment  to  name  and  fame  and  character, 
but,  as  our  text  says,  a  ransom  for  the  soul.  The  half  shekel 
is  the  oldest  tax  known  in  Israel.  "When  the  holy  taber 
nacle  in  the  desert  was  finished,  and  nothing  more  was  mis 
sing  but  the  sockets  on  which  the  sanctuary  was  to  stand 
and  the  books  which  were  to  hold  the  pillars,  then  the  pro 
phet  was  commanded  to  take  the  sum  of  the  children  of  Israel 
and  every  man  from  twenty  years  old  and  above  had  to  give 
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the  tributeunto  the  Lord.  The  rich  were  not  allowed  to 
give  more  and  the  poor  not  to  give  less  than  the  half  of  a 
shekel ;  603,550  half  shekels  were  gathered  in  this  way,  and 
from  this  amount  the  sockets  for  the  sanctuary  and  the  hooks 
for  the  pillars  were  made.  The  sanctuary  did  not  stand  in  need 
of  this  contribution,  for  we  read  when  Moses  issued  the  first 
call  for  means  to  erect  the  holy  dwelling,  the  people  an 
swered  so  liberally  that  there  was  "enough  and  too  much/'  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  measure  regarding  the  levying 
of  the  half  shekel  was  more  emblematic,  intended  to  serve 
as  the  rich  source  of  important  lessons  to  the  people.  It 
was  to  show  that  every  one  is  bound  to  uphold  according 
to  his  means  the  Lord's  sanctuary.  At  the  same  time  it 
conveyed  the  truth  that  rich  and  poor  are  equal  in  the  eye 
of  their  Maker  ;  the  one  serves  Him  by  using  properly  the 
riches  with  wThich  God's  mercy  has  blessed  him  ;  the  other 
serves  Him  not  less  by  bearing  with  dignity  and  honesty  the 
poverty  which  an  all  wise  Providence  has  laid  upon  him. 

The  half  shekel,  moreover,  proclaims  the  important  fact 
that  the  individual  is  always  a  fractional  part,  reaching  its 
compliment  as  an  integrity  only  in  its  close  connection  with 
society.  So  the  half  shekel  was  to  breed  union,  harmony 
and  brotherly  love  among  the  members  of  the  nation  ;  kum- 
ility  in  the  rich,  and  dignity  in  the  poor,  and  a  common  en 
deavor  to  hold  the  spiritual  gifts  of  God  more  dear  than  all 
the  treasures  in  this  world,  and  so  it  became  deservedly  the 
socket,  the  bearing  fundament  of  the  sanctuary.  With  such 
principles  our  nation  grew  up,  and  it  was  the  spirit  of  these 
principles  which  enabled  our  people  even  after  the  loss  of 
power  and  home,  scattered  over  the  world,  separated  by 
wide  space,  to  remain  a  unit,  to  outlive  all  the  sufferings 
and  to  share  vigorously  in  the  life  of  the  nineteenth  cent 
ury,  as  we  did  thousands  of  years  before.  Undeniable  ex 
perience  teaches  us  that  making  the  spirit  of  the  half  shekel 
the  reigning  principle  is  tending  to  uphold  a  nation  and 
curing  the  evils  of  the  time  better  than  any  silver  bill  can 
do. 
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How  to  Produce  Gladness  of  Heart. 
March  24,  1878. 

"A  merry  heart  cheereth  up  the  counten 
ance,  but  when  the  heart  feeleth  pain  the 
spirit  is  depressed." 

Proyerbs,  XY.,  13. 

THIS  sentence  of  the  wise  king  states  a  fact  which  can  be 
proved  by  experience.  Genuine  joy  has  an  embellishing 
power;  it  sheds  beams  of  light  which  adorn  with  peculiar 
charms  even  the  homeliest  face;  and  the  second  part  of  our 
sentence  is  also  not  to  be  doubted — namely,  that  the  sorrow 
of  the  heart  exerts  a  depressing  influence  on  man's  spirit  and 
hangs  like  a  leaden  weight  on  the  wings  of  his  activity.  But 
the  aim  of  the  Scriptural  Proverbs  does  not  confine  itself  to 
stating  empirical  truths  as  dry  facts  without  any  further  in 
tention;  the  short,  popular  sayings  collected  in  the  Bible  are 
rather  characteristic  through  the  moral  teaching  they  con 
vey  to  the  mind  of  the  reader. 

Now,  what  can  we  learn  from  the  statement  that  a  merry 
heart  cheereth  up  the  countenance,  and  that  a  sorrowful 
heart  depresses  the  spirit?  Is  it  in  our  own  power  to  enjoin 
gladness  to  dwell  in  our  breast,  or  to  drive  out  sorrow  from 
the  chambers  of  our  heart?  Are  we  not  the  slaves  of  cir 
cumstances?  Do  not  our  feelings  constantly  change  with 
the  rapid  and  chequered  change  of  events  ?  It  is  useless  to 
say  that  we  can  entirely  free  ourselves  from  the  powerful  in 
fluence  of  the  things  that  are  and  happen  around  us. 
Stoicism  developed  to  its  extreme  has  a  deadening  effect 
upon  man's  sentiments;  it  annihilates  sorrow,  just  as  pain  is 
stopped  by  the  killing  of  the  nerve  of  an  aching  tooth;  but 
with  the  sorrow  at  the  same  time  the  perceptibility  of  joy 
freezes  to  death  by  the  icy  breath  of  this  frosty  philosophy. 
Instead  of  calling  to  life  and  growth  the  thousand  promising 
germs  which  nature  has  laid  into  the  human  bosom  it  is  the 
aim  of  this  system  to  extirpate  them  entirely,  and  to  replace 
them  by  the  high  ice  mountains,  "duty,"  floating  on  the  cold 
sea  of  "fatum."  Men  who  live  and  die  with  the  refrain 

— Caesar,  now  be  still; 
I  kill'd  not  thee  with  half  so  good  a  will, 
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may  be  good  for  a  tragedy  or  for  a  museum.  Life  requires 
other  men  than  those  grand  marble  statues  whose  features 
are  sculptured  according  to  the  strictest  rules  of  art,  but 
whose  breast  is  stone,  with  no  living  heart  in  it.  Human  life 
in  all  its  branches  requires  human  feeling,  impressible  by  joy 
and  by  sorrow,  accessible  to  praise  and  to  blame,  loving 
virtue  not  with  the  cold  adherence  of  cast  iron,  but  with  the 
living  love  of  a  warm  soul. 

STOICISM  A  FAILURE. 

Stoicism  proved  a  failure;  it  could  not  base  Roman 
society  on  a  solid  foundation;  it  could  not  check,  perhaps  it 
accelerated,  the  fall  of  Borne.  Those  in  our  midst  that  deem 
it  a  great  service  to  their  generation  to  revive  defunct  stoic 
ism,  by  cutting  off  all  the  sources  of  a  warm  religious  life, 
and  by  placing  the  child  of  cold  logic — "  duty " — on  the 
throne  as  the  sole  ruler,  are  greatly  mistaken.  They  may 
perhaps  succeed  to  weaken  the  nobler  feelings  in  the  hearts 
of  their  votaries,  but  they  never  will  succeed  to  strengthen 
virtue,  to  make  man  happy  in  his  joys  and  to  give  him  con 
solation  in  his  adversities.  Tha  lifeless  marble  system  of 
unbelief  cannot  effect  this. 

JACOB'S  LADDER. 

The  poor  and  forsaken  wanderer  Jacob  sees  in  his  dream 
the  ladder  which  connects  earth  with  heaven ;  on  the  top  of 
this  ladder  he  perceives  the  glory  of  the  Lord ;  he  hears  the 
promising  words  of  Providence,  "I  will  be  with  thee,  and 
will  guard  thee  wherever  thou  goest,"  and  this  vision  fills 
him  with  strength,  courage  and  hope.  This  dream  of  the 
third  patriarch  is  the  reality  of  human  life.  We  are  and  re 
main,  as  long  as  we  live  on  earth,  subject  to  the  many 
changes  which  time  produces  in  our  worldly  prosperity,  but 
in  the  firm  belief  in  an  all-ruling  Providence  we  possess  a 
counterpoise  against  the  power  of  circumstances. 

HEAVENLY  REST. 

He  who  leans  with  child-like  confidence  on  his  Heavenly 
Father  will  never  be  enslaved  by  the  haps  and  mishaps  of 
life.  With  his  warm  heart  meeting  joy  and  sorrow,  the  one 
will  fill  him  with  thanks,  the  other  with  hopeful  resignation, 
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for  he  knows  his  Redeemer  liveth,  and  there  is  no  suffering 
so  great  that  we  should  not  find  the  soothing  balm  of  conso 
lation  in  the  Gilead  of  sincere  belief.  Faith  is  the  staff  with 
which  we  can  control  life,  and  it  is  laid  in  our  own  hand 
whether  our  countenance  shall  be  cheered  up  by  a  heart  glad 
in  its  Maker,  or  whether  our  spirits  shall  be  depressed  by  a 
heart  that  causes  its  own  pain  in  straying  away  from  Him 
who  is  eternal  joy. 


The  Evil  and  its  Cure. — Appeal  for  Union. 
April  21,  1878. 

"And  he  said,  I  beseech  thee,  show  me 
Thy  glory." 

Exodus  xxxiii,  18 . 

THIS  ardent  desire,  was  only  partly  granted.  The  Divine 
answer  was,  "  I  will  cause  all  my  goodness  to  pass  before  thy 
face  and  I  will  show  mercy  to  whom  I  shall  show  mercy;  and 
he  said,  thou  canst  not  see  my  face,  for  there  shall  no  man 
see  me  and  live."  How  important  is  the  truth  contained  in 
this  passage  for  the  control  of  our  own  mind.  Human 
reason  with  its  speculations  is  certainly  a  necessary  guide 
for  me,  with  whose  advice  we  cannot  dispense  on  our  path 
to  material  and  spiritual  welfare,  but  in  order  that  we  may 
not  be  misguided  we  must  make  a  careful  distinction  be 
tween  a  healthy  aim  for  knowledge  and  between  morbid 
curiosity.  The  former  leads  the  man  to  his  earnest  investi 
gations  and  useful  discoveries;  the  latter  causes  the  im 
patient  child  to  break  its  toy,  to  examine  the  inside  and  to 
deplore  afterward  this  unreasonable  desire  which  has 
brought  on  the  destruction.  Little  children  break  their 
toys,  and  the  harm  done  by  it  is  childish.  Grown  up 
children,  from  the  same  reason,  destroy  often  the  most 
precious  goods  in  their  possession,  the  peace  of  the  soul,  the 
tranquillity  of  the  heart,  and  the  loss  is  irreparable.  Ample 
provision  has  been  made  by  an  all-wise  Creator  to  satisfy 
man's  desire  to  See  the  glory  of  God,  as  far  as  this  desire  is 
justified  by  its  usefulness  for  man. 
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GOD'S  LOVE  AND  MERCY. 

Whether  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  vast  fabric  of  nature  or 
to  the  constant  revelation  of  God's  love  and  mercy  in  our 
daily  life,  everywhere  we  meet  the  evidences  of  God's  glory, 
and  human  reason  is  the  chosen  vehicle  to  bring  them  to  the 
heart.  The  same  kind  Providence  has  also  spanned  the  im 
penetrable  veil,  not  to  be  lifted  by  the  hand  of  a  mortal.  As 
soon  as  our  thirst  for  knowledge  degenerates  into  the  mor 
bid  curiosity  to  know  things  which  are  beyond  human  ken 
we  hear  from  behind  the  eternal  curtain  the  warning  voice, 
"Thou  canst  not  see  my  face,  for  no  man  can  see  me  and 
live."  But  what  with  those  audacious  spirits  that  are  not  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  ordinary  portion  of  knowledge  allotted 
to  man?  What  with  those  whom  a  powerful  genius  presses 
into  new  paths,  not  trodden  by  a  mortal  foot  before?  Well, 
great  as  they  may  be,  they  are  not  greater  than  the  greatest 
of  the  prophets,  and  even  he  was  not  allowed  to  see  more 
than  human  eye  can  bear.  Wide  is  the  region  of  wisdom 
that  God  has  made  accessible  to  man;  longer  than  the  earth 
is  its  measure  and  broader  than  the  sea;  it  reaches  up  to  the 
heavens  and  down  to  the  deepest  depth.  Show  me  the  giant 
mind  among  human  beings  that  has  taken  through  posses 
sion  of  this  its  legitimate  region,  and,  if  you  are  able  to  find 
one,  I  will  respectfully  bow  before  him  and  will  tell  him, 
"You  are  far,  but  you  cannot  go  beyond." 

But  what  with  that  portion  of  our  generation  that  is  so 
much  inclined  to  master  God  and  so  little  mindful  to  master 
itself?  I  deplore  the  great  waste  of  faculty  and  genius  which 
could  be  made  serviceable  to  the  true  welfare  of  mankind, 
now  expanding  itself  in  dreams  of  a  feverish  imagination. 
But  where  grows  the  balm  to  cure  this  aching  wound? 

WHAT    IS   THE    CURE? 

Well,  let  us  inquire  out  of  the  Book  of  the  Lord  and 
read.  At  the  time  of  the  Prophet  Malachi  there  was  a 
generation  somewhat  similar  to  ours.  If  we  read  their 
utterances  as  the  prophet  has  preserved  them  we  should 
think  they  were  copied  from  the  original  wisdom  of  our 
modern  sceptics.  The  pith  of  their  philosophy  was,  it  is  in 
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vain  to  serve  God.  The  prophet  of  course  remonstrated, 
but  as  it  seems,  in  vain.  His  remonstrances  met  theirs ;  his 
answers  new  and  frivolous  responses;  arguments  were  of  no 
avail.  Then  came  a  change  for  the  better.  This  change 
was  not  produced  by  the  effect  that  the  prophet's  sermons 
had  on  the  sceptics.  Those  that  do  not  believe  in  God  will 
hardly  believe  in  what  the  prophet  says.  But  his  words 
roused  those  that  thought  better  to  join  in  the  harmonious 
action  for  God's  glory  and  for  the  maintenance  of  His  eter 
nal  truth.  This  league  under  the  name  of  Yireh  Adonai — 
the  God-fearing — the  prophet  greets  as  the  bright  hope  for 
the  future;  then  conversed  the  God-fearing  one  with  the 
other  and  God  listened  and  heard  it;  and  there  was  written 
a  book  of  remembrance  before  Him  for  those  who  feared  the 
Lord  and  respected  His  name,  and  they  shall  be  mine,  said 
the  Lord  of  Hosts. 

This  coalition  saved  Israel  from  indifference  and  disbe 
lief  at  the  time.  Centuries  afterward  it  won  its  victories 
over  the  hosts  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  and  brought  on  the 
glorious  period  of  the  Maccabees,  and  finally,  when  the  in 
dependence  of  the  nation  was  lost  and  the  land  taken  by  the 
Romans,  it  was  this  coalition  that  made  it  possible  for  the 
Israelites  to  live  even  after  their  political  death.  Judaism 
now  stands  in  need  of  a  strong  and  active  coalition  of  this 
nature.  The  opportunity  is  at  hand.  A  union  of  Hebrew 
congregations  of  America  is  a  necessity  that  when  fully 
satisfied  will  heal  the  wounds  of  indifference  and  be  instru_ 
mental  in  spreading  true  and  enlightened  belief;  it  will  re 
vive  the  zeal  and  ardor  for  the  ancient  faith,  that  young  and 
old  shall  be  permitted  to  see  the  glory  of  God. 


Dream  and  Reality. — Joseph's  Lesson  fcr  Man's  Life. 

May  19,  1878. 


'But  the  father  noted  the  matter  in 
his  mind." 

Genesis,  xxxvii,  2. 


JOSEPH,  the  eleventh  son  of  Jacob,  was  designated  by  his 
brothers  as  "the  Man  of  Dreams."    They  gave  him  this  ap- 
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pellation  to  ridicule  him  and  his  visions  of  which  he  had  told 
them.  In  the  eyes  of  his  brothers  he  was  nothing  but  the 
spoiled  pet  of  a  partial  father,  the  spying  talebearer  who 
made  it  his  low  business  to  bring  evil  reports  of  them  to  his 
father;  the  vainglorious  youth,  who  was  clad  in  vanity's 
coat  of  many  colors,  and  therefore  in  his  empty  reveries 
aspired  to  sway  over  his  betters.  Such  an  insinuating, 
calumnious  and  vainglorious  character  deserves  to  be  hated 
and  despised.  But  was  the  judgement  of  Jacob's  sons  about 
their  brother  correct  ? 

JOSEPH'S  CHARACTER. 

If  we  consult  the  events  that  followed,  if  we  analyze 
Joseph's  character  throughout . his  subsequent  checkered 
career,  wre  can  find  neither  in  the  days  of  his  misery  nor  in 
those  of  his  prosperity  the  slightest  indication  that  could 
justify  such  severe  sentence  about  his  inner  man.  Take 
from  the  vainglorious  the  coat  of  many  colors  that  chance 
has  spread  over  him,  and  with  his  outward  distinction  all  his 
glory  is  gone.  It  was  just  the  opposite  with  Joseph.  They 
tore  his  father's  gift  of  love  from  his  shoulders;  they  hurled 
him  into  an  abyss  of  misery,  but  in  the  darkest  night  the 
white  garment  of  his  innocence  and  purity  adorned  him 
much  more  than  the  envied  coat  of  many  colors  ever  could. 
Was  he  calumnious?  We  see  him  suffer  from  calumny; 
he  is  hopelessly  imprisoned;  one  word,  perhaps  might 
save  him  and  place  his  unscrupulous  accuser  in  his 
cruel  position ;  he  does  not  utter  this  word,  he  does 
not  buy  at  this  price  his  liberty;  he  gains  by  his  per 
sonal  merits  his  jailer's  favor;  he  asserts  his  innocence,  but 
the  secret  why  he  had  been  imprisoned  remained  deeply 
buried  in  the  grave  of  his  bosom.  Genuine  love  to  his 
kindred  marks  every  act  of  his  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity. 
We  see  everywhere  a  development  and  nowhere  a  change  of 
character  in  him;  but  does  not  the  Scripture  expressly  state 
that  he  brought  evil  report  of  his  brothers  unto  his  father? 
There  is  a  wide  difference  between  malevolent  tale-bear 
ing  and  the  irrepressible  denouncement  of  revolted  virtue. 
The  young  man  who  was  strong  enough  to  repel  temptation 
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in  its  most  dangerous  shape  with  the  firm  determination 
"How  can  I  do  this  great  evil  and  sin  against  God?"  must 
have  had  a  fine  feeling  for  virtue  and  a  decided  aversion 
against  vicious  habits  from  his  earliest  boyhood,  and  when 
he  saw  an  act  of  his  brother's  conflicting  with  his  pure 
principles  he  could  not  remain  the  quiet  looker  on  who,  by 
his  silence,  makes  himself  an  accomplice  of  the  fault  com 
mitted.  He  rather  laid  the  matter  before  the  venerable 
person  whom  he  regarded  as  the  most  competent  judge  of 
right  and  wrong,  of  good  and  evil.  By  informing  his  father 
he  strengthened  his  own  good  principles  and  at  the  same 
time  he  rendered  a  great  service  to  his  brothers. 

JOSEPH   AS   A   MODEL. 

He  was  not  wrong,  but  they  were  so  who  committed 
actions  that  had  to  shun  the  knowledge  of  a  father;  and, 
therefore,  instead  of  blaming  Joseph  in  this-  respect,  I 
would  rather  strongly  recommend  him  to  all  my  young 
friends  as  a  model,  from  whom  they  may  learn  not 
to  compromise  with  vice  out  of  morbid  delicacy,  but  to 
be  decided  and  steadfast  in  that  which  they  recognize  as 
good  and  laudable.  The  brothers  envied  and  hated  Joseph. 
Since  Cain  the  bad  always  envies  the  good  one,  but  instead 
of  satisfying  his  envy  by  becoming  good  himself  he  rather 
satisfies  his  hatred  and  aims  to  destroy  him  who  is  good,  as 
if  such  destruction  would  or  could  make  better  him  who  is 
bad.  The  brothers  called  him  the  man  of  dreams.  So  you 
hear  very  often  the  inclination  of  the  human  heart  toward 
God  and  the  godly — the  yearning  of  the  spirit  after  higher 
truth — stigmatized  and  ridiculed  by  the  so-called  practical 
man  of  the  world  as  mere  dream  and  revery.  But  what  is 
Joseph's  dream  ?  He  and  his  brothers  were  binding  sheaves 
in  the  field,  and  lo !  his  sheave  arose  and  remained  standing 
and  their  sheaves  bowed  low  to  his. 

MAN'S    FINAL   HARVEST. 

To  harvest  in  the  fruit  is  the  end  and  goal  of  man's 
activity,  and  the  final  harvest  belongs  only  to  him  who  has 
sown  the  sound  seed  of  virtue  and  the  fear  of  God.  But, 
young  man,  how  should  your  noble  dream  become  fulfilled? 
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Behold!  envy  and  hatred  lie  in  wait  for  you,  and  ere  you 
suspect  it  you  shall  fall  their  victim !  Joseph  has  a  second 
dream  as  an  answer  to  all  intimidating  apprehensions.  "Sun 
and  moon  and  stars  bow  down  before  him!"  That  is  as  much 
as  to  say: — He  who  makes  God's  truth  the  lamp  of  his  foot 
steps  must  never  be  discouraged;  the  greater  and  the  lesser 
light  they  must  serve  him,  for  he  walks  with  God.  This  is 
Joseph's  dream.  The  brothers,  in  their  hatred,  say,  "We 
will  see  what  will  become  of  his  dreams."  They  do  away 
with  him,  and  the  dream  has  vanished.  Years  pass  by;  the 
past  is  nearly  forgotten;  none  remembers  it  but  the  father 
who  noted  the  matter  in  his  mind;  but  finally  the  day  conies 
when  dream  and  dreamer  rise  from  the  dim  mists  of  the 
past  and  appear  before  the  bewildered  look  of  the  brothers. 
His  is  the  victory  and  theirs  is  repentance  and  humiliation. 
His  life  was  reality  and  theirs  was  a  heavy  and  fatal  dream. 


Labor  versus  Capital. 
June  23,  1878. 

"And  -when  Jacob  saw  that  there  was  corn  in  Egypt, 
he  said  unto  his  sons,  Why  do  ye  look  at  one  an 
other?" 

Genesis  XLII,  1- 

THE  narrative  preceding  the  advent  of  Jacob's  son  into 
Egypt  is  suggestive  in  all  its  phases.  It  is  especially  so  in 
that  part  from  which  our  text  is  taken.  Joseph's  prediction 
was  fulfilled  to  the  word.  The  years  of  plenty  had  come  and 
had  rapidly  passed  away.  The  time  of  prosperity  seems  to 
have  wings,  it  vanishes  ere  we  find  leisure  to  rejoice  in  it. 
Of  the  time  of  adversity,  however,  it  is  said,  "And  like  a  way 
farer  cometh  thy  poverty,"  like  a  weary  wanderer  it  comes 
upon  us  and  is  loath  to  leave  us.  So  the  years  of  famine 
appeared,  and,  like  hungry  guests,  they  devoured  what  the 
better  times  had  prepared.  Want  spread  over  a  large  ter 
ritory.  It  reached  even  Canaan,  and  knocked  with  its  ske 
leton  fingers  at  the  door  of  the  patriarch's  house.  There 
were  young  and  vigorous  sons,  able  to  defend  their  home 
against  the  unwelcome  visitor.  Long  ago  they  had  taken 
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in  filial  duty  the  load  of  labor  off  the  shoulders  of  the  aged 
father.  Will  they  not  now  take  upon  themselves  the  care  to 
provide  for  their  household  ?  Will  they  not  hasten  down  to 
Egypt,  where  by  the  wise  foresight  of  the  inspired  ex 
pounder  of  the  King's  dream,  provision  is  to  be  had  suffi 
cient  for  all  the  surrounding  countries  ?  All  the  neighbors 
hasten  to  this  market  to  buy  the  blessed  fruit  ;  only  Jacob's 
sons  tarry.  They  witness  the  want  of  their  beloved  ones  ; 
they  look  at  each  other  inquiringly,  but  they  do  not  stir. 
Spellbound  they  remain  at  the  spot  and  prepare  for  nothing 
else  but — to  perish  silently !  It  was  at  this  juncture  that 
their  father,  well  acquainted  with  their  usual  energy  and 
promptness  in  action,  seeing  them  now  depressed  and  inac 
tive,  asked  in  highest  astonishment,  "  Why  do  ye  look  at 
one  another  ?" 

THE   LESSONS    TO    BE    LEARNED. 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  of  decisive  importance  to 
every  one  of  us.  It  is  not  expressly  written  in  the  book,  but 
it  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  course  of  the  events.  The  in 
ner  and  the  outer  man  are  in  close  connection  with  each 
other.  The  heart  is  the  motor  of  the  hand.  The  hands  of 
the  patriarch's  sons  wTere  as  vigorous  as  ever  before,  but 
their  hearts  were  affected  and  diseased,  and  thus  their 
strength  vras  lamed  and  broken.  It  was  not  much  to  go 
down  to  Egypt ;  but  years  ago  the  brother  they  sold  so 
vilely  took  the  same  road  with  his  caravan.  On  the  way  to 
Egypt  they  had  to  pass  Euphrat.  Near  there  was  the  grave 
of  Rachel.  Will  not  from  the  depth  of  this  grave  rise  the 
mother's  plaintive  voice  and  reproach  them  with  "  Where  is 
my  Joseph;  what  have  you  done  with  my  child  ?"  No,  they 
cannot  undertake  this  journey.  And  when  pressed  by  their 
father's  inquiry  they  have  to  do  it,  how  awkward  everything 
goes  with  them.  What  hundreds  of  thousands  accomplish 
easily  and  without  impediment  is  so  difficult  for  them  ;  at 
every  step  they  stumble  over  something  that  is  intangible, 
invisible,  but  real  and  fearful  in  its  enigmatic  reality.  They 
become  so  involved  and  embarassed  that  they  finally  must 
confess,  "Truly  we  are  guilty  concerning  our  brother." 
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HISTOKY    REPEATING-   ITSELF. 

Iii  applying  this  Scriptural  passage  to  the  course  of  our 
own  time  and  life  we  find  the  historical  fact  reproducing  itself. 
After  the  years  of  plenty  there  are  less  favorable  times.  We  can 
not  say  hopeless  times,  for  they  are  not  such  ;  but  they  are 
times  that  challenge  patience,endurance  and  untiring  activity. 
Many  are  the  sources  that  God's  mercy  has  opened  to  pro 
vide  for  all,  and  if  it  is  not  as  easy  to  acquire  riches  as  in 
former  years  still  we  could  call  it  a  blessed  time  if  we  were 
blessed  in  ourselves.  But  lo  !  there  are  heavy  clouds  dark 
ening  the  horizon  of  social  life.  A  whole  class  stands  in  ut 
ter  dissatisfaction  looking  at  one  another  and  turning 
threateningly  against  social  order.  The  battle  cry  is  "Labor 
versus  capital!"  What  is  labor?  Nothing  else  but  future 
capital.  What  is  capital  ?  Nothing  else  but  past  labor. 
Strife  between  both  is  insanity  ;  union  and  harmony  be 
tween  them  is  as  natural  as  love  between  brother  and  bro 
ther.  Let  the  motor  of  labor  and  the  motor  of  capital  be 
the  right  heart  and  all  difficulties  will  disappear. 

RESPONSIBILITY    OF    AGITATORS. 

Great,  indeed  is  the  responsibility  of  those  that  shake  in 
blind  boldness  the  foundation  of  social  order  and  try  to  de 
stroy  the  very  pillars  of  human  welfare — the  eternal  truths 
of  religion.  What  is  the  inner  man  without  a  belief  in 
God  ?  and  what  is  the  outer  man  without  the  support  of  a 
firm  conscience  and  a  higher  consciousness  ?  Let  us  inquire. 
Has  the  laborer  improved  since  the  teachings  of  disbelief 
have  become  disseminated  among  the  masses  ?  Is  he  more 
honest,  more  dignified,  more  patient  and  enduring?  No. 
Has  the  atheistic  capitalist  become  more  yielding,  more  lov 
ing,  more  brotherly  toward  his  laboring  fellow  man  ?  No, 
emphatically  no !  Atheism  breeds  selfishness  ;  selfishness  is 
the  slave  of  passion,  and  never  listens  to  the  sublime  reve 
lations  with  which  religion  fills  the  chamber  of  the  heart. 
Where  does  the  modern  solution  of  the  labor  question  lead 
through  and  to?  Through  a  flood  of  blood  to  a  world  of 
chaos.  The  more  each  class  involves  itself  in  selfish  claims 
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and  pretensions  the  more   numerous    the   difficulties,   the 
greater  the  danger  that  threatens  the  peace  of  the  world. 

How  much  soever  the  modern  apostles  may  ridicule  it, 
it  nevertheless  remains  true  that  decrease  in  religion  is  an 
increase  of  human  misery,  and  the  yawning  gulf  between 
capital  and  labor,  is  the  deep  wound  inflicted  upon  human 
ity  by  doubt  and  disbelief  and  lack  of  trust  and  faith  in 
Him  who  is  the  everlasting  blessing  of  mankind.  We  say, 
therefore,  ""Why  do  ye  look  to  one  another ?"  Open  your 
heart  to  Him  who  is  the  Father  of  all  ;  then  your  strength 
will  increase,  and  the  road  to  happiness  and  prosperity  will 
be  open  for  all." 


A  Cooling  Drink  for  Fainting  Hearts. 

July  14,  1878. 

"As  cold  waters  to  a  thirsty  soul,  so  is  good 
news  from  a  far  country." 

Proverb,  XXV.,  25. 

MAN'S  dearest  possession  is  hope.  When  that  which  we 
hold  most  precious  is  taken  away  from  us,  and  all  the  cords 
of  the  heart  mourn  and  bewail  the  loss,  then  after  a  while 
from  the  most  hidden  recess  of  our  bosom  proceeds  a  low 
but  sweet  whisper  which  silences  the  wild  outbreaks  of 
despair  and  softens  down  the  grief  to  faithful  submission 
and  willingness  of  the  heart  to  be  afflicted.  These  sacred 
sounds,  with  their  soothing  power,  are  the  language  of 
hope  in  the  soul  of  man.  Hope  is  like  a  nurse.  If  she  is 
mercenary  I  would  not  trust  my  soul  to  her  charge ;  if  she  is 
the  true,  devoted  friend  then  she  will  never  break  faith 
toward  her  trusted  nursling. 

MERCENARY  AND  SPIRITUAL  HOPE. 

Mercenary  hopes  are  the  whimsical  expectations  of  a 
covetous  heart.  They  never  satisfy  and  never  are  to  be  sat 
isfied;  the  more  you  give  them  the  more  they  ask,  and  for 
ever  they  keep  the  minds  of  their  votaries  in  a  morbid  state 
of  suspense.  Genuine  hope  is  the  child  of  faith,  and,  there 
fore,  proves  always  faithful.  It  does  not  make  its  promises 
dependent  on  vague  uncertainties  that  may  and  may  not 
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come  to  pass.  It  relies  on  the  unf ailing  wisdom  and  mercy 
of  Providence,  and  therefore  it  never  fails.  Mercenary  hope 
makes  us  impatient,  passionate,  and  thereby  undermines  the 
strength  to  endure  and  causes  the  loss  of  success.  Spiritual 
hope  arms  those  that  enlist  under  her  banner  with  the 
irresistible  weapon  of  resignation;  she  enables  them  to  with 
stand  the  tribulations  of  the  present  and  wait  patiently  and 
quietly  until  the  tempest  is  followed  by  more  genial  weather, 
and  thus  spiritual  hope  is  a  more  reliable  guide  even  to 
material  results. 

GOOD  TIDINGS. 

The  patriarch  Jacob  sends  his  favorite  child  on  a  short 
errand;  he  will  see  him  soon  again.  The  beloved  son,  how 
ever,  never  returns ;  all  that  is  left  of  him  is  the  bloody  coat 
which  is  brought  to  the  unhappy  father  with  the  cold  ques 
tion,  Acknowledge  whether  it  be  thy  son's  coat  or  not? 
Jacob  mourns  his  son  for  a  long,  long  period.  He  hopes  to 
meet  him  only  in  that  land  where  there  is  no  parting.  He 
abides  patiently  his  time  until  his  Maker  will  call  him. 
Twenty-two  years  have  passed  since  the  terrible  moment 
when  he  exclaimed,  "  I  must  go  down  unto  my  son  mourning 
into  the  grave;"  and  after  these  many  years  behold,  like 
coldwater  to  a  fainting  soul,  comes  from  a  far  off  country 
the  good  news  to  him:  "Joseph  is  yet  alive,  and  he  is 
Governor  over  all  the  lands  of  Egypt."  His  heart  gave  way 
under  these  tidings,  but  his  spirit  soon  revived.  The  heart 
is  weak  but  the  spirit  is  strong.  Spiritualize  your  hopes  and 
that  will  strengthen  your  hearts  and  will  bring  a  never  fail 
ing  fulfilment  to  your  cleansed  expectations.  In  the  sultry 
hours  of  your  life,  as  in  these  sultry  summer  days,  approach 
with  love  the  sacred  shrine  of  your  sanctuary  and  the  word 
of  the  Lord  will  prove  its  effect  on  you.  As  cold  water  is  to 
a  fainting  soul  so  will  be  the  good  tidings  of  the  spiritual 
region  to  your  minds. 
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The  Redeeming  Angel. 

July  28,  1878. 

«  The  angel  who  redeemed  me  from  all  evil 
bless  the  lads,  and  let  my  name  be  called 
on  them  and  the  name  of  my  fathers, 
Abraham  and  Isaac,  and  let  them  grow 
into  a  multitude  in  the  midst  of  the 
land." 

Genesis,  XLVIIL,  16. 

A  SUBLIME  and  suggestive  picture  is  offered  to  the  eye  of 
our  mind  in  the  portion  of  the  Scripture  which  we  read 
to-day.  The  gray-headed  patriarch,  after  a  life  of  many 
heavy  trials,  is  about  to  conclude  his  earthly  pilgrimage. 
The  stormy  clouds  that  darkened  the  horizon  of  his  arduous 
career  have  passed  away,  and  a  serene  and  quiet  eve  calls 
him  now  to  that  rest  where  there  is  no  disturbance  more. 
More  than  he  had  ever  dared  to  hope  has  God's  mercy 
granted  to  him.  He  never  expected  to  see  again  the  face  of 
his  beloved  missing  son,  and  now,  not  only  is  he  reunited 
with  him,  but  he  also  sees  his  posterity,  his  grandchildren, 
the  two  sons  of  Joseph,  stand  before  him  to  receive  the 
blessings  of  their  venerable  grandsire.  At  this  moment, 
probably,  the  various  events  of  his  life  passed  before  his 
memory;  he  admired  and  adored  the  benign  hand  of  Provi 
dence  that  guides  man  sometimes  through  difficult  paths,  but 
always  with  fatherly  love  to  a  happy  end.  The  echo  of 
these  recollections  we  hear  in  the  words  which  he  utters  as 
a  benediction  over  the  heads  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh — 
"The  angel  who  redeemed  me  from  all  evil  bless  the  lads." 
No  man  can  save  his  beloved  ones  from  the  vicissitudes  of 
i:fe;  all  he  can  do  is  to  recommend  them  to  the  protection 
of  God's  mercy,  and  to  place  them  under  the  tutorage  of 
that  guardian  angel — trust  in  and  reliance  on  Providence. 

THE  PAKENTAL  BLESSING. 

These  words  of  the  patriarch  remained  through  millenn 
iums  the  traditional  expression  of  parental  blessing  in  the 
midst  of  our  people.  These  words  of  Jacob  are  the  shining 
mirror  in  which  Jewish  domestic  life  is  reflected  in  all  its 
purity  and  transcendency.  They  contain  the  clew  to  the 
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understanding  of  that  mysterious  being  so  much  spoken  of 
and  still  so  little  known — the  Wandering  Jew. 

SPIRITUAL  HEEOISM  OF  ISRAEL. 

History  has  preserved  and  immortalized  a  limited  number 
of  names  as  the  sacred  memory  of  those  superior  individuals 
who  had  the  moral  courage  to  seal  their  better  conviction 
with  their  life's  blood;  but  of  a  whole  nation  of  martyrs, 
willingly  sacrificing  home  and  house,  life's  comfort  and  life's 
blood  during  a  long  period  of  nearly  two  thousand  years  in 
order  to  sustain  intact  and  unadulterated  their  dearest 
possession — religious  conviction — of  such  spiritual  heroism 
history  knows  but  one  example — Israel. 

Strangers  may  find  it  incomprehensible  how  a  nation, 
small  in  numbers,  scattered  over  the  globe,  deprived  of 
power,  exposed  to  all  the  injuries  of  an  antagonistic  world, 
could  muster  courage  and  strength  enough  to  face  adversi 
ties,  to  withstand  allurements,  to  suffer  and  to  die,  rather 
than  to  give  up  the  inheritance  of  the  fathers — the  truth  in 
trusted  to  their  keeping.  Such  devotion,  however,  appears 
as  a  natural  consequence  to  him  who  makes  himself  familiar 
with  the  true  spirit  of  our  religion  and  with  the  inner  life 
of  our  tribe.  Our  religion,  in  its  nature  and  principles,  is 
eminently  universal.  It  is  the  highest  philosophy  for  the 
learned.  It  is  the  simplest  and  easiest  matter  of  fact  wis 
dom  for  the  ignorant.  The  mighty  and  prosperous  finds  in 
it  the  advice  how  to  become  worthy  of  the  blessings  he 
enjoys;  while  for  the  poor,  the  weak  and  the  sufferer  it  is 
the  firm  support  which  holds  him  upright  even  in  the  most 
depressing  circumstances.  This  equalizing  power  of  our 
faith  was  always  the  strong  bond  which  cemented  the 
different  classes  of  our  people  and  mode  them  one  and  indi 
visible  in  their  devotion  to  the  truth  they  confessed.  During 
the  long  centuries  of  persecution  this  bond  of  brotherly 
union  proved  to  them  as  the  angels  who  redeemed  them 
from  all  evil;  the  outcasts  of  the  world  could  stand  their 
terrible  proscription,  for  they  clung  to  each  othe,r  in  the  one 
common  consoling  consciousness,  We  suffer  for  the  same 
sublime  cause!  Thus  the  wanderer  through  the  rough 
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paths  of  life,  to  whom  the  ground  was  an  unyielding  rock, 
and  to  whom  all  human  hearts  were  hard  as  stone,  at  this 
week's  end  entered  the  house  of  his  Heavenly  Father,  met 
there  his  fellow  sufferer,  and  in  common  they  greeted  the 
Sabbatli  bride,  the  sweet  day  of  rest,  who  with  mighty  spell 
changed  the  hated  of  the  world  into  the  beloved  and  chosen 
of  God.  Those  that  saw  him  in  dusty  walks  of  life,  but  saw 
him  not  in  his  sanctuary,  in  his  house,  they  knew  him  not. 
When  on  Friday  eve  he  entered  his  humble  abode,  how  he 
forgot  his  grief,  his  troubles,  his  homelessness.  The  poor 
house  in  the  Ghetto  with  its  Sabbath  lights,  with  its  white 
linen  spread  over  the  table,  it  was,  as  by  enchantment 
changed  into  a  palace. 

THE  MEETING  OF  JACOB  AND  JOSEPH. 

On  entering,  the  father  first  solemnly  greeted  "the 
angels  of  peace,  the  angels  of  the  Most  High.;>  Then  his 
children  approached,  bowed  reverently  their  heads  and 
waited  for  the  blessing,  and  he,  the  father,  the  priest,  raised 
his  hands  over  them  and  uttered  piously  those  venerable 
words,  which  like  an  unfailing  charm  passed  through  the 
long  chain  of  generations,  "The  angel  who  redeemed  me 
from  all  evil  may  bless  these  lads."  The  lads  grew  up  and 
inherited  the  same  sufferings,  but  the  same  strength  and 
courage  and  the  same  devotion  to  the  cause  of  God.  The 
redeeming  angel  is  the  spirit  of  Israel's  history.  It  is  the 
spirit  of  true  religious  training.  This  angel  who  redeemed 
us  from  all  evil,  let  us  never  neglect  him  in  the  bright  days 
of  our  present  prosperity. 


Hypocrisy  and  Corruption. 

Aug.,  4,  1878. 

"Zion  shall  be  redeemed  through  justice  and 
her  converts  through  righteousness." 
Isaiah,  I.,  27. 

THE  ninth  day  of  the  Hebrew  month  Ab,  which  occurs 
on  thursday  next,  is  a  memorial  day,  recalling  to  our  minds 
the  saddest  events  of  Jewish  history.  On  this  day  the 
Babylonian  Nebuchadnezzar  destroyed  the  temple  built  by 
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Solomon,  and  centuries  later  in  the  struggle  for  life  against 
the  Romans  on  the  same  day  the  soldiers  of  Titus  threw  the 
firebrand  into  the  magnificent  second  temple,  which  fell  to 
the  ground,  together  with  the  last  remnant  of  national  in 
dependence.  To  imprint  the  lessons  of  these  disastrous 
occurrences  on  the  minds  of  the  succeeding  generations  the 
synagogue  has  pointed  out  the  first  of  Isaiah's  prophecies 
as  the  portion  for  public  reading  on  the  Sabbath  preceding 
the  "black  day,"  as  the  9th  of  Ab  is  called  in  the  rabbinical 
writings.  No  better  selection  among  the  sacred  writings 
could  have  been  made  for  such  purpose,  for,  though  this 
prophecy  belongs  to  an  earlier  period — it  having  in  view  the 
destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  by  Sennacherib,  the 
same  causes  produce  the  same  effects,  and  in  this  chapter 
we  find  precisely  and  minutely  described  the  two  great  evils 
which  like  a  cancer  feed  on  the  health  of  a  commonwealth 
until  the  head  is  sick,  the  heart  is  faint,  and  from  the  sole  of 
the  foot  even  unto  the  head  there  is  no  soundness  more. 
The  one  of  the  evils  the  prophet  names  is  hypocrisy,  the 
other  is  corruption. 

HYPOCRISY   AND    CORRUPTION. 

Hypocrisy  is  most  dangerous,  for  it  approaches  you  un 
der  the  false  face  of  health,  and  so  you  cannot  beware  of 
its  contagious  touch.  Eeligion  is  the  mantle  of  charity 
which  the  Lord  has  spread  over  the  shortcomings  of  man. 
Its  function,  however,  is  not  to  hive  and  to  privilege  errors 
and  vices.  It  aims  rather  to  uncover,  to  remove  and  to 
cure  them.  It  is  like  the  festive  garments  in  which  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  clothed  the  high  priest  Joshua;  the  filthy 
garments  have  to  be  taken  away  from  under  it.  Only  then 
the  Divine  voice  speaks  approvingly  to  man,  "  Behold,  I 
have  caused  thy  iniquity  to  pass  away  from  thee/;  The 
generation,  however,  in  which  the  prophet  lived  regarded 
not  religion  as  the  means  to  cleanse  and  to  purify  their  in 
nermost  being,  so  as  to  make  spirituality  prevail  in  them 
selves.  They  did  not  reject  religion,  but  they  degraded 
and  debased  it  by  using  it,  contrary  to  its  sublime  nature, 
as  a  disguise,  destined  to  show  them  otherwise  before  God 
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and  men  than  they  were  in  their  hearts  and  in  their  souls, 
and  tins  false  use  turned  the  means  of  salvation  into  a  means 
of  destruction. 

RELIGION   AND   POLITICS. 

Is  there  a  natural  connection  between  religion  and  poli 
tics  ?  There  is  none  so  far  as  the  form  of  your  religion, 
your  sectarian  confession,  is  concerned,  but  there  is  a  strong 
connection  between  the  moral  you  derive  from  your  faith 
and  your  life  and  action  as  a  citizen.  The  hypocrite  in 
religion  will  hardly  prove  sincere  and  honest  in  any  other 
branch.  Take  the  sanctimonious  churchman,  whose  eye 
soars  with  the  angels  while  his  heart  plots  with  the  devil — 
take  him  and  make  him  a  Judge,  a  Senator  or  anything  that 
is  worth  while  to  run  for  and  run  after,  and  you  will 
find  him  the  same  in  all.  The  false  man  is  the  same  in  re 
ligious  as  in  political  matters;  the  only  difference  is  that  we 
call  his  duplicity  in  the  first  " hypocrisy''  and  in  the  latter 
" corruption."  Both,  however,  are  twin  sisters,  jointly  work 
ing  for  the  same  unholy  end — the  annihilation  of  individual 
integrity  and  the  destruction  of  the  common  welfare.  And 
so  the  hypocrites  of  the  prophet's  time  wTere  not  only  the 
destroyers  of  their  sanctuary,  but  also  the  destroyers  of 
their  country  as  corrupt  politicians. 

THE   NINTH   OF   AB   A   MEMORIAL    DAY. 

Taken  in  this  light  the  9th  of  Ab  is  not  only  a  memo 
rial  day  for  Israel,  but  it  offers  its  important  reflections  to 
all  religions  and  to  all  countries.  The  question  is  not  to 
what  religion  you  belong.  The  main  point  is  whether  you 
are  earnest  and  sincere  in  your  faith;  whether  you  strive  to 
realize  the  moral  teachings  of  your  faith  and  to  introduce 
them  honestly  into  your  practical  life.  If  you  do  so,  then 
you  are  the  preserver;  if  not,  then  you  are  the  destroyer  of 
your  sanctuary.  In  politics  the  question  is  not  whether 
you  belong  to  this  or  to  another  party  ?  The  main  point  is 
as  to  whether  you  are  earnest  and  sincere  in  your  political 
convictions;  whether  it  is  the  noble  motive  to  serve  your 
country  which  urges  you  to  action  or  whether  it  is  the  low 
motive  of  selfish  gain  that  guides  you  in  your  thoughts  and 
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deeds.  If  it  be  the  first,  then  you  are  the  true  friend  and 
preserver  of  your  country;  if  it  be  the  latter,  then  you  belong 
to  those  that  hate  their  land  and  destroy  their  own  home. 
The  general  lesson  of  the  9th  of  Ab  to  the  world  at  large  is. 
By  spiritual  and  secular  integrity  make  your  country  the 
beloved  Zion  of  God,  and  let  it  be  redeemed  through  justice 
and  righteousness. 


Dependence  the  Source  of  True  Independence. 
August  18,  1878. 

"  Who  art  thou  that  thou  shouldst  be  afraid 
of  a  mortal  that  must  die,  and  of  a  fon 
of  man  who  will  wither  as  the  grass? 
And  thoa  forgettest  the  Lord  thy 
Maker,  who  has  spread  out  the  heavens 
and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth. " 
Isaiah  LI,  12,  13. 

GOD  has  spread  out  before  man's  eyes  the  unfailing  doc 
uments,  where  he  can  read  the  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
a  Supreme  Being.  The  planet  on  which  we  live  and  the 
many  orbits  circulating  in  the  infinite  space  speak  of  the 
glory  of  God,  and  pronounce  the  universe  the  work  of  an 
all-wise  and  almighty  Creator.  Besides  this  astounding 
complexity  of  worlds,  however,  there  is  the  microcosm,  man's 
heart,  which  reveals  the  same  truth  to  him  who  turns  con 
templatively  his  look  on  it.  The  Greek  philosopher,  desirous 
to  find  the  true  system  of  life  by  which  man  should  be 
guided,  plunged  into  the  depths  of  the  human  heart,  exam 
ined  carefully  all  its  feelings  in  order  to  make  the  one  most 
dominant  the  foundation  of  his  system.  As  the  result  of  his 
scrutiny  he  found  that  the  love  of  pleasure  keeps  its  hold 
most  tenaciously  on  the  human  heart,  and  is  common  to  all 
the  children  of  Adam.  He  therefore  instituted  a  new  wor 
ship — the  worship  of  pleasure.  This  philosopher  succeeded 
in  establishing  a  large  school ;  many  were  his  disciples  in 
olden  times,  and  the  number  of  his  followers  in  our  days  is 
legion.  There  are  thousands  among  us  who  deem  the  wor 
ship  of  pleasure  the  most  natural  religion  for  man. 
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PLEASURE   A   DELUSION. 

But  pleasure  is  a  fickle  deity ;  it  claims  sacrifices  from 
its  votaries  and  gives  no  recompense.  What  it  promises  is 
dazzling,  what  it  grants  is  poor.  Its  very  nature  is  delusive. 
How  could  it  ever  become  reality  ?  True,  there  is  a  yearn 
ing  in  man's  soul  after  satisfaction  ;  but  this  yearning,  like 
a  treasure  in  the  hand  of  a  spendthrift,  must  not  be  lavished 
and  wasted  in  vain  and  idle  things.  Knowing  that  there  is 
in  our  soul  the  desire  to  become  satisfied,  we  must  go  a  step 
further  and  examine  the  innate  feelings  of  our  heart  in 
order  to  decide  which  of  them  might  aptly  serve  as  a  solid 
basis  of  true  satisfaction.  If  we  do  this  earnestly  and  care 
fully  we  will  soon  find  out  the  true  characteristics  of  man's 
nature.  There  is  one  trait  which  never  leaves  the  human 
heart.  "We  are  born  with  the  feeling  of  dependence.  The 
different  periods  of  our  life  are  stamped  with  the  same  feel 
ing,  and  in  our  parting  hour,  if  there  is  left  some  conscious 
ness  for  us,  this  feeling  of  dependence  comes  in  its  utmost 
strength  upon  us,  and  ebbs  away  only  with  tho  last  breath 
of  our  life.  This  feeling  of  dependence  is  the  revelation 
written  on  the  tablets  of  every  human  heart,  that  there  is  a 
Divine  Being  on  whom  we  depend,  and  revealed  religion,  as 
contained  in  the  sacred  writings,  is  nothing  else  but  the  true 
commentary  which  teaches  us  not  to  misunderstand,  but  to 
perceive  correctly  the  sublime  words  that  our  own  nature 
speaks  to  us. 

MUTUAL   DEPENDENCE   AMONG   HUMAN   BEINGS. 

Independence  is  the  watchword  of  our  generation.  It  is 
a  proud  and  noble  word  if  well  understood  ;  it  is  an  empty 
sound  if  sought  after  in  a  wrong  direction.  Can  the  child 
be  independent  of  the  parent  that  cares  for  it?  Can  the 
sick  be  independent  of  the  physician  that  heals  him  ?  the 
weak  of  the  strong  that  supports  him?  or  the  poor  of  the 
benevolent  that  shares  his  substance  and  his  goods  with 
him  ?  The  fact  is  there  is  a  mutual  dependence  of  the  parts 
of  human  society  on  each  other,  and  all  of  them  depend  on 
Him  who  is  the  Father  of  all,  the  Universal  Love.  Inde 
pendence  in  the  sense  of  detaching  our  obedience  from  the 
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will  of  Divine  authority  is  fatal  for  man.  It  deprives  us  of 
our  best  and  surest  reliance,  and  throws  us  on  our  own  so 
very  limited  resources.  It  takes  from  us  a  loving  Father,  an 
all-wise  Providence,  and  gives  us  instead  a  thousand  op 
pressing  and  blind  tyrants  in  the  chances  and  circumstances 
to  which  we  become  enslaved.  Such  independence  opens  an 
avenue  to  overbearing  and  violence  in  prosperity,  to  dis 
couragement  and  despair  in  adversity.  It  breeds  fear? 
doubt,  hatred  and  crime,  and  never  gives  satisfaction  to  the 
soul.  On  the  other  hand  a  sincere,  filial  dependence  on 
God's  paternal  care  strengthens  the  heart  and  makes  it  in 
vincible.  It  overcomes  fear  with  courage.  It  lifts  a  man 
high  above  the  ebbing  and  flowing  tide  of  material  changes 
and  makes  the  soul  nestle  in  the  never-changing  bosom  of 
the  Great  Father's  love.  This  dependence  is  the  source  of 
utmost  satisfaction  and  the  root  of  true  and  noble  independ 
ence.  It  keeps  the  heart  clean  and  the  soul  steady.  In  life 
and  death  it  teaches  us  to  exclaim,  with  the  old  Hebrew 
poet : 

My  greatest  glory  is  to  be  the  servant,  thine : 

My  highest  boon  that  thou'rt  the  master,  mine. 

According  to  my  will  thou'rt  the  master  right ; 

According  to  thy  will  make  me  thy  servant  bright. 


The  New  Name. 
Sept.  22,  1878. 

"  And  nations  shall  see  thy  righteousness, 
and  all  kings  thy  glory,  and  men  shall 
call  tbee  by  a  new  name  which    the 
mouth  of  the  Lord  shall  pronounce." 
Isaiah  LXII,  2. 

IN  numerous  places  in  the  Scriptures  we  meet  with  as 
surances  made  by  the  Divine  messengers  to  the  people  of 
Israel  that  their  obedience  to  the  laws  of  God  was  to  be 
followed  by  respectful  acknowledgment  and  appreciation 
on  the  part  of  the  rest  of  mankind.  This  fact  is  sufficient 
to  discard  the  erroneous  idea  so  persistently  entertained  by 
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some  of  the  learned  divines  of  other  denominations,  that  the 
religion  of  the  Hebrews  had  no  other  destination  than  to  be 
and  to  remain  the  house  discipline  of  the  family  in  which 
it  originated.  There  is  no  clannish  Know  Nothingism 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  system.  Those  elements  of 
separation  which  are  to  be  found  in  it,  and  which  intend 
to  set  apart  the  descendants  of  Abraham  from  the  rest  of 
mankind,  were  regarded  for  a  long  time  as  the  essence  of 
the  law  in  fact ;  however,  their  significance  is  but  prepara 
tory.  They  constitute  the  sum  of  outward  signs  by  which 
the  confessors  of  the  truth  were  to  be  known  from  the  great 
majority  that  adhered  to  error.  All  these  distinguishing 
measures  were  highly  conducive  to  enhance  the  morality  of 
the  chosen  tribe,  and  to  show  them  before  the  world  as  the 
bearers  of  pure  and  high  principles — the  main  truth,  how 
ever,  the  teaching  of  the  one  God  and  His  relation  to  the 
universe  in  general  and  to  mankind  in  special — that  was  and 
is  the  faith  of  the  divine  revelation.  In  it  is  nothing  that 
separates  man  from  man  ;  it  rather  binds  and  unites  all  hu 
man  beings  into  one  family.  Now,  on  Israel  rests  a  great 
responsibility.  The  life  of  this  people  must  be  so  blameless 
and  so  pure  that  those  who  come  in  contact  with  them  may 
recognize  by  the  fruits  of  good  actions  the  stem  of  the  tree 
of  life. 

WORK    FOR   A    NEW   NAME. 

It  is  not  the  inherited  name  on  which  this  people  should 
live.  Each  new  generation  should  work  for  a  new  name,  for 
a  name  acquired  by  faithful  activity  in  the  sacred  field  of  re 
ligion.  The  generation  of  the  Arabian  desert  bequeathed 
to  us  the  history  of  the  revelation  on  Sinai ;  the  succeeding 
generations  during  the  existence  of  the  Jewish  common 
wealth  in  Palestine  gave  us  our  prophets  and  teachers,  our 
sanctuary  and  the  worship  at  the  sacred  shrine  of  the  na 
tion.  The  generations  after  the  destruction  of  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem  manifested  their  activity  by  the  great  work 
which  they  accomplished  in  building  up  a  nation  without  a 
land,  and  erecting  a  temple  not  visible  to  the  eye  of  flesh, 
but  visible  to  the  eye  of  the  spirit.  Whatever  may  be 
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thought  or  said  about  the  monuments  of  rabbinical  learning 
up  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  so  much  is  sure — this 
learning  preserved  the  existence  of  our  nation  in  the  most 
dangerous  epoch,  and  opened  a  vast  field  for  future  activity; 
it  gave  a  new  impulse  and  imparted  new  life  to  coming 
generations.  As  early  as  Philo,  who  lived  at  the  dawn  of 
our  era,  the  endeavor  was  made  to  combine  religion  and 
philosophy,  which  was  a  pleasant  and  easy  task,  for  what 
true  philosophy  teaches  belongs  to  the  tenets  of  our  religion 
and  is  contained  therein. 

THE   MIDDLE   AGES LIGHT   IN   ISRAEL. 

So  we  see,  after  the  final  conclusion  of  the  Talmud,  rise 
generations  who  shine  in  the  double  light  of  religious  and 
secular  knowledge.  No  man  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
the  Middle  Ages  can  deny  that  in  those  times  of  general 
spiritual  darkness  there  was  light  in  all  the  dwellings  of 
Israel.  Indeed,  the  Jewish  products  of  those  ages  have  be 
come  the  admiration  of  the  learned  men  of  other  nations. 
Their  best  geniuses  were  and  are  drawing  the  waters  of  life 
from  these  sources.  Such  a  past  has  been  handed  down  to 
us  with  the  just  claim  not  only  to  keep  safe  the  sacred  in 
heritance,  but  also  to  add  our  share  toward  increasing  the 
name  and  fame  of  Isreal,  and  to  acquire  that  new  name  which 
shall  spread  its  glories  over  the  splendor  of  our  ancient  faith. 

THE   HOLIDAY   SEASON. 

Now,  what  are  we  doing  in  this  direction?  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  not  much,  but  very  little.  From  the  many  thousands 
of  Jewish  inhabitants  of  this  city  how  many  are  there  that 
belong  as  active  members  to  any  congregation  of  their 
creed  ?  I  am  afraid  and  ashamed  to  state  the  ratio.  But 
should  not  the  approaching  holy  season  awaken  us  to  a 
better  sense  of  our  duty  ?  Should  not  those  that  stand  far 
from  the  sacred  inheritance  of  the  fathers  step  nearer  and 
take  an  active  part  in  the  interest  of  religion,  which  is.  for 
themselves  of  such  high  interest  in  life  ?  Yes,  acquire  the 
new  name  of  true  sons  and  daughters  of  your  creed,  and 
you  will  meet  the  mercy  of  the  Lord.  Love  Him  as  children 
and  He  will  love  you  as  a  true  father. 
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Creed  and  Deed. 
Dec.  1,  1878. 

"A  tree  of  life  is  sheathe  Divine  law)  to  those 
that  lay  hold  on  her  ;  and  every  one  that 
firmly  graspeth  her  will  be  made  happy." 
Proverbs,  III,  18. 

The  simile  "tree  of  life/'  used  to  designate  and  to  cha 
racterize  the  Divine  law,  is  taken  from  the  narrative  of  the 
creation.  "What  the  tree  of  life  was  in  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
that  the  Divine  law  is  for  mankind.  It  bears  the  fruit  that 
imparts  true  existence  to  man,  and  the  same  as  the  Garden 
of  Eden,  though  created  by  the  Lord  in  perfect  beauty,  needed 
the  efforts  of  Adam  to  till  it  and  to  keep  it,  so  the  law  of  God; 
perfect  as  it  is,  it  needs  man's  spiritual  efforts  in.  order  to 
fulfill  the  end  for  which  it  was  intended.  The  question  is, 
What  direction  must  man's  effort  take  in  order  to  make  the 
Divine  prescriptions  efficient  ? 

DUALITY   IN  SCRIPTURE. 

The  whole  contents  of  the  sacred  books  may  be  properly 
divided  into  two  great  continent  parts — the  one  makes  us 
acquainted  with  the  Creator  and  His  attributes  ;  the  other 
regulates  human  life  by  commandments  and  prohibitions. 
Speculative  minds  were  always  more  inclined  to  plunge  into 
deep  contemplation  about  the  essence  of  the  Divine  Being, 
while  practical  men  made  the  practical  part  of  God's  law  the 
preponderant  subject  of  their  study.  This  duality  is  clearly 
perceptible  in  the  vast  amount  of  literature  to  which  the 
Holy  Scriptures  have  given  rise  ;  but  in  the  consciousness 
of  our  people  the  two  parts  have  never  been  separated.  A 
clear  knowledge  of  God  and  a  pure  human  life  were  always 
regarded  as  cause  and  effect ;  the  one  has  to  precede  and 
the  other  must  necessarily  follow.  Is  it  creed  or  deed  that 
brings  salvation  ?  Such  a  question  was  never  asked  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  Jewish  religion. 

CREED   AND   DEED. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  our  creed  in  the  way  they 
were  transmitted  to  us  show  us  clearly  the  close  and  indis 
soluble  connection  between  creed  and  deed.  These  funda- 
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mental  commandments  were  written  on  two  tablets  of  stone. 
They  were  so  arranged  as  to  have  the  five  commandments 
representing  creed  on  the  one  tablet,  and  the  other  five,  re 
presenting  deed,  on  the  other  tablet,  and  each  two  opposite 
commandments  completed  each  other.     At  the  head  of  the 
one,  "  I  am  the  Lord,  thy  God/'  and  opposite,  "  Thou  shalt 
not  murder."      He  who  truly  acknowledged  his  God  must 
respect  His  image  in  his  fellow  man.     The  second,  "  Thou 
shalt  have  no    other   gods,"    and  opposite,    "Thou    shalt 
not  violate   the  sanctity  of  matrimony."     One  who  keeps 
faith  to  the  one  God  whom  he  has  recognized,  and   does 
not  deviate  from  Him,  will  also  keep  the  vow  of  fidelity  to 
the  mate  and  companion  of  his  life;  and,  indeed,  the  people 
relapsed  into  idolatry  were  represented  by  the  prophets  as 
a  spouse  that  broke  her  faith.  The  third,  "  Not  so  utter  the 
name  of  the  Lord  to  a  falsehood,"  and  opposite,  "Thou  shalt 
not  steal/'     True  and  just  is  the  Lord,  and  he  who  confes 
ses  Him  in  truth  must  avoid  any  action  that  shuns  the  light 
and  seeks  concealment.      The  fourth,  '•  Remember  the  Sab 
bath  Day  to  keep  it  holy,"  and  opposite,  "Thou  shalt  not 
bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbor."     A  devoted  cele 
bration  of  the  Sabath  Day  is  the  witness  laid  down  on  our 
part  that  the  Lord  is  the  creator  of  the  universe,  on  whom 
we  rely.  This  witness,  however,  is  not  complete  unless  we 
are  true  and  upright  toward  those  that  are  made  in  the  same 
image  with  us.     The  fifth,   "Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mo 
ther,  has   its  place  among  the  commandments  referring  to 
God  ;  for  according  to  the  Divine  will  the  child  shall  re 
gard  its  parents  as  the  vicegerents  of  God,  and  the  love  and 
honor  due  to  them  must  bear  the  sacred  stamp  of  worship 
ful  devotion.     Opposite   to  this   commandment  we   read, 
"Thou  shalt  not  covet,"  which  is  the   complement  of  the 
foregoing.     A  child  brought  up  by  good  parents,  well  edu 
cated  in  the  principles  of  virtue  and  honesty  and  guarding 
the  parental   teachings  as  the  great  treasure   of  life,  will 
never  harbor  or  nourish  inclinations  and  propensities  which 
will  grow  with  the  growing  man  into  covetousness  and  envy 
— the  promoters  of  so  many  evils. 
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CREED  THE  BOOT,  OUR  DEEDS  THE  BRANCHES. 

We  see  then,  creed  and  deed  inseparably  connected  with 
each  other,  and  if  you  ask  in  what  relation  they  stand  to 
each  other,  I  say  creed  is  the  root  and  our  deeds  are  the 
branches.  There  is  not  much  use  in  a  root  that  does  not 
produce  a  stem  and  branches  :  faith  without  deed  is  useless 
and  fruitless.  Those,  however,  that  advocate  deeds  and 
nothing  but  deeds,  deeming  faith  as  quite  unnecessary  to  a 
pure  human  life,  remind  me  of  the  man  who  saw  sweet  fruits 
growing  on  a  beautiful  tree;  he  wished  to  have  such  a  tree; 
he  went  and  took  a  stem  and  gathered  branches  and  fasten 
ed  them  to  the  stem,  and  he  fixed  the  whole  fabric  in  the 
ground,  and  so  he  waited  for  fruit ;  but  the  branches  were 
not  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  stem,  and  the  stem  lacked  the 
nourishing  roots,  and  so  on  the  branches  blossoms  and  fruits 
never  appeared.  Now  to  the  spiritual  plantation  confided  to 
your  care  in  the  proper  way.  Let  a  pure  and  enlightened 
faith  be  the  root,  and  watch  carefully  that  from  it  may 
spring  forth  a  strong  stem  with  wide  ramifications  of  good 
and  noble  deeds,  so  you  are  sure  to  grasp  firmly  the  "  tree  of 
life"  that  bears  sweet  fruit  for  here  and  hereafter. 


The  Religion  of  Offerings. 
April  27,  1879. 

''  Offer  unto  Gcd  thanksgiving,  and  pay  unto 
the  most  High  thy  vows." 

Psalms,  I.,  14. 

MANY  pages  of  the  sacred  law,  are  filled  with  prescriptions 
regarding  the  altar  and  the  offerings.  Modern  criticism  is 
very  severe  in  its  judgment  on  this  part  of  the  Scriptures 
and  thence  it  proves  that  the  Divine  book  is  antiquated.  The 
prophets  did  not  wait  for  modern  criticism;  in  their  many 
utterances  they  taught  us  to  appreciate  these  commands 
according  to  their  true  value.  The  outward  work  of  bring 
ing  sacrifices  is  without  value  in  itself,  but  there  is  an  array 
of  sublime  ideas  which  if  connected  with  the  outward  work 
makes  the  offering  useful  for  man  and  pleasant  to  God. 
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SELF-LOVE   AND    SELF-DENIAL. 

Why  do  all  religions  begin  with  offerings?  The  answer 
lies  more  in  human  nature  than  in  priestly  institutions.  Two 
elements  lead  man  through  life — the  love  to  his  own  self  and 
the  willingness  to  subdue  himself  for  the  sake  of  others. 
Self-love  is  the  moving  power  in  life  ;  self-denial  is  the  re 
strictive  power  which  prevents  the  motion  of  the  former 
from  becoming  destructive.  Self-denial  is  the  inborn  in 
clination  of  the  heart  to  bring  offerings.  This  inclination 
is  the  basis  on  which  man's  most  tender  relations  rest.  Ab 
stract  this  element  from  human  nature,  and  a  deluge  of 
selfishness  will  sweep  away  all  that  is  humane  in  man's  life. 
But  this  inclination  to  subordinate  ourselves  to  the  well- 
being  of  others,  where  does  it  originate  from  ?  It  takes  its 
issue  from  a  certain  sense  of  insufficiency  by  which  we  are 
governed,  and  this  again  is  the  offspring  of  the  latent  con 
sciousness  of  our  dependency  of  a  Being  higher  than  we. 
Thus  the  desire  to  bring  offerings  leads  man  to  religion ; 
and  it  is  but  natural  that  all  religion  should  begin  with 
offerings.  Indeed,  the  most  important  lesson  that  religion 
can  teach  us  consists  in  the  knowledge  how  to  satisfy  our 
heart's  desire,  how  to  bring  worthy  and  acceptable  offerings. 
See  the  youth — he  lays  the  strength  and  vigor  of  the  best 
years  of  his  life  down  at  the  altars  of  his  idols,  whom  he 
blindly  worships.  How  long  will  it  last?  /He  himself  will 
fall  the  sad  victim  of  his  fatal  errors.  See  the  man  and 
woman  carrying  the  strange  fire  and  offering  at  the  wrong 
shrine.  It  does  not  take  a  prophet  to  predict  that  the  happi 
ness  of  the  family  will  soon  be  undermined  and  that  the 
peace  of  the  house  will  sink,  a  shattered  altar,  into  ruin  and 
destruction. 

SAFETY   UNDEB,   THE   DIVINE    LAW. 

What  a  safeguard  for  our  present  and  future  welfare  if  we 
abide  faithfully  by  the  wise  regulations  of  the  Divine  law! 
The  order  of  offerings,  as  established  there,  makes  a  whole 
and  a  happy  man.  It  teaches  us  to  lay  the  daily  sacrifice  of 
earnest  endeavor  on  the  altar  of  an  active,  pure  and  devoted 
domestic  life.  It  admonishes  us  to  lay  the  free  will  and 
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peace  offerings  of  deeds  of  love  on  the  altar  of  humanity.  It 
exhorts  us  not  to  cling  to  our  errors  and  shortcomings,  but 
to  bring  our  sin  offerings,  to  atone  by  open  confession  and 
sincere  repentance.  In  enjoining  us  to  bring  the  offerings 
of  our  thanks  it  prevents  us  from  becoming  proud  and  over 
bearing  in  prosperity  and  leads  us  to  the  humble  acknow 
ledgment  that  we  owe  our  successess  to  the  Bestower  of  all 
blessings.  But  there  is  also  the  offering  of  the  poor.  An 
afflicted  heart  resigned  in  the  will  of  God  is  the  sweetest 
offering  before  the  Lord.  Thus  the  Divine  law  teaches  us  to 
reach  true  salvation  by  the  purity  of  our  offerings. 


Religion  a  Source  of  Consolation. 
Aug.,  D,  1879. 

"  The  grass  withereth,  the  flower  fadeth,  but  the 
word  of  our  God  will  stand  forever." 

Isaiah,  xi.,  7. 

RELIGION,  is  intended  as  a  mirror  in  which  human  life  can 
see  its  own  reflex — how  it  is  and  how  it  ought  to  be.  The 
events  presented  by  our  old  religious  records  are  by  no 
means  alien  to  the  individual  history  which  every  one  of  us 
has  to  live  through.  It  requires  but  little  study,  and  we  soon 
perceive  that  the  facts  of  the  past  repeat  themselves  in  our 
own  days  and  that  the  inspired  remarks  of  the  prophets  on 
bygone  times  must  be  of  great  use  for  us  if  we  apply  them 
to  our  own  present.  The  Sabbath  of  mourning  is  succeeded 
by  the  Sabbath  of  consolation  in  the  order  of  the  synagogue; 
the  wailings  of  Jeremiah  are  followed  by  the  sublime  prom 
ises  of  the  second  Isaiah,  and  the  same  is  the  order  of  life. 
Heavy  clouds  hover  over  the  afflicted,  the  tempest  breaks 
loose  and  sweeps  away  all  the  hopes  and  prospects  that 
formed  the  favorite  plantation  of  his  heart.  Lonely  he  sits 
by  the  wayside  and  looks  dolefully  at  the  ruins  of  his 
cherished  prosperity.  He  becomes  despondent,  that  is 
natural;  he  despairs,  that  is  unjustified. 

COMFORT   IN   SORROW. 

In  your  greatest  despondency  there  remains  for  you  a 
source  of  comfort,  of  encouragement  and  hope.  Did  ex- 
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piling  Zion  hope  to  revive?  Was  there  any  prospect  that 
the  deserted  streets  of  Jerusalem  should  ever  again  be 
crowded  by  the  joyous  throngs  of  pilgrims  who  came  there 
to  celebrate  their  festive  days?  The  rose  of  Sharon  had 
fadingly  drooped  her  head.  Will  she  ever  resurrect  to  new 
bloom?  After  seventy  years  of  desolation,  hark,  on  the 
mountain  tops  the  glad  tidings  of  the  God  sent  messenger. 
The  dead  glory  shall  revive,  the  past  splendor  shall  be  more 
refulgent  than  ever  before!  Why  should  not  such  turns 
be  the  indicators  on  the  dial  of  our  own  life  ?  Why  should 
we  not  realize  the  truth  that  all  our  gifts  are  the  embodi 
ments  of  God's  mercy  ?  If  one  or  the  other  of  our  joys  is 
taken  from  us,  should  we  not  hope  and  trust  that  God's  love 
is  by  no  means  at  an  end,  but  that  it  will  shine  in  new  mani 
festations  over  us?  Why  is  it  that  we  are  so  easily  shaken 
by  misfortune  and  overwhelmed  by  adversity?  This  is  be 
cause  we  cling  more  to  the  gift  than  to  the  giver,  more  to 
the  blessings  than  to  Him  who  bestows  it.  Spring  brings  a 
host  of  flowers;  we  admire  and  enjoy  their  beauty.  Fall 
comes  and  we  see  them  wither  awray.  We  are  sorry  for  them, 
but  we  know  such  is  the  natural  order  of  things;  we  were 
prepared  for  the  catastrophe,  and,  while  we  regret  to  see 
pass  away  so  soon  what  for  a  short  time  was  our  delight,  we 
at  the  same  time  feel  comforted  and  consoled  by  the  reflec 
tion  that  soon  the  time  will  come  when,  with  the  new  spring, 
a  new  generation  of  flowers  will  rise  and  fill  our  hearts  with 
pleasure  again.  We  know  this  special  rose  may  die,  but  the 
creative  power  which  produces  the  roses  is  forever  alive. 

A   RULE   OF   LIFE. 

Transfer  this  idea  into  your  life,  make  it  your  guide 
through  the  checkered  path  of  your  existence,  and  you  will 
find  yourself  another  man,  stronger,  more  courageous  and 
more  steadfast  in  the  face  of  all  the  changes  to  which  your 
prosperity  is  subject.  Enjoy  your  material  gifts  as  God 
grants  them  to  you,  but  do  not  believe  in  their  stability,  and 
do  not  fasten  your  heart  to  closely  on  them.  Be  always 
prepared  for  the  change,  not  in  a  timid,  but  in  a  principled 
and  resigned  way,  which  by  no  means  spoils  but  rather 
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purifies  your  joy  in  what  you  possess.  And  when  the 
change  comes,  when  your  heart  aches  under  its  heavy 
losses,  then  raise  your  mind  above  your  loss,  be  greater  than 
your  misfortune;  say,  'The  gift  is  lost,  but  the  Giver  liveth.' 
Trust  in  Him  who  is  the  creative  power  of  your  joys  and  the 
hope  of  a  new  spring  will  not  forsake  you  even  in  the  darkest 
time  of  your  life.  '  The  grass  withereth,  the  flower  f  adeth, 
but  the  word  of  our  God  will  stand  forever.'' 


True  Self-Knowledge. 
Aug.  10,  1879. 

"  For  with  Thee  is  the  source  of   life;  in 
Thy  light  we  shall  see  light." 

Psalm  XXXVI.,  10. 

"KNOW  thyself "  was  the  remarkable  epigraph  in  the  old 
heathen  temple,  and  the  same  short  sentence  comprises  the 
contents  of  all  the  teachings  and  admonitions  directed  by 
the  Divine  word  to  man.  There  is,  however,  a  great  differ 
ence  between  the  enigmatical  Greek  utterance  and  the  clear 
definition  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is,  indeed,  the  greatest  art 
for  man  to  know  himself,  not  only  because  self-love  blinds 
his  eyes  and  bribes  his  judgment,  but  because  it  is  very 
difficult  to  decide  wherein  properly  man's  self  consists. 

MANY  MEN  OF  MANY  MINDS. 

The  epicurean,  in  catering  for  his  bodily  pleasures,  pro 
fesses  to  have  the  truest  knowledge  of  human  nature.  The 
adept  of  Pluto  will  look  upon  all  those  of  his  kind  who  do 
not  hunt  exclusively  after  riches  as  mistaken  in  regard  to 
man's  aim  and  scope.  The  scientist  regards  the  bones,  liga 
ments  and  muscles  of  man's  body  as  his  essential  self;  the 
musician  seeks  for  it  in  the  ear;  the  painter  in  the  eye;  the 
tailor  and  the  undertaker  measure  it  by  inches.  Little  you 
help  the  stray  wanderer  if  you  tell  him,  "find  the  correct 
way."  Show  him  the  right  direction,  then  you  are  of  true 
service  to  him.  Sublime  as  the-  heathen  "Know  thyself " 
may  sound,  it  leaves  us  in  our  embarassments,  nay,  it  sancti 
fies  our  errors  and  shortcomings,  for  we  all  regard  them  as 
the  emanations  of  our  genuine  self.  By  doing  something 
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that  ought  to  have  been  done  otherwise,  we  generally  use 
the  phrase  "I  could  not  help  it,"  which  means  to  say:  "If 
you  knew  me  as  I  know  my  own  self  you  would  realize  that 
my  very  self  forced  me  to  act  as  I  did,  even  if  it  was 
wrong,"  The  sacred  book  does  not  indulge  in  oraculous 
sayings  which  are  apt  to  mislead  its  followers.  It  introduces 
man  as  made  in  the  image  of  God  and  in  doing  so  it  states 
unmistakably  wherein  the  essence  of  man  consists.  His 
reason  is  pointed  out  as  his  self. 

THE  SPIRITUAL  PART  OF  MAN  PREDOMINANT. 

The  spiritual  part  must  be  forever  preponderant  with 
him.  Wealth,  pleasure,  the  body  with  all  its  organs,  the 
cradle  and  the  coffin  and  all  that  lies  betwreen  must  be  made 
subservient  to  his  full  spiritual  development.  The  depend 
ency  of  the  human  spirit  on  the  spirit  of  his  Creator  leaves 
no  doubt  how  true  human  development  must  be  effected. 
Live  for  the  gratification  of  your  lower  appetites,  make  your 
corporeal  part  the  essence  of  your  existence,  and  instead  of 
advancement  you  will  experience  decay;  death  lurks  behind 
the  mask  of  life.  Strive,  however,  to  ennoble  your  mind, 
make  the  necessaries  of  the  soul  predominant  over  the  vain 
desires  of  a  misguided  heart  and  you  will  find  out  that  man 
can  add  many  an  inch  to  his  spiritual  growth ;  that  onward 
leads  the  way  for  him  who  is  truly  wise,  and  that  death  is 
but  the  wide  portal  through  which  the  human  soul  enters 
the  blessed  realms  of  eternal  life.  Yes,  "Know  thyself" 
must  be  our  motto  on  earth,  but  in  that  pure  sense  which 
Divine  wisdom  lends  to  this  word.  We  must  know  that 
"with  God  is  the  source  of  our  life;  in  His  light  shall  we 
see  light" 

True  Progress. 

Aug.  17,  1879. 

"For  not  in  haste  shall  ye  go  out,  etc." 

Isaiah  LII,  12, 

THE  Latin  festina  lente  has  nearly  in  all  advanced  lan 
guages  its  proverbial  equivalent.  The  English  says,  ''The 
more  haste  the  less  speed,"  and  the  prophetical  phrase  of 
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our  text,  "For  not  in  haste  shall  ye  go  out  and  not  in  flight 
shall  ye  advance,"  apart  from  its  special  meaning  in  this  pro 
phecy,  we  can  take  it  as  the  Hebrew  expression  for  that  ge 
neral  empirical  truth  that  too  hasty  a  movement  in  any 
sphere  is  more  apt  to  bring  harm  than  gain.  Our  age  bears 
undoubtedly  the  character  of  pronounced  advance.  Whether 
many  of  our  boasted  inventions  have  not  been  known  to  ge 
nerations  of  the  hoary  past  cannot  be  determined.  Alexan 
der  the  Great  is  said  to  have  seen  an  inscription  of  an  As 
syrian  queen,  which  at  its  conclusion,  reads  thus : — "I  made 
roads  with  iron  over  difficult  rocks.  My  chariots  have  rolled 
over  roads  where  wild  beasts  found  no  path/'  If  this  in 
scription  was  really  read — and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
it — then  the  idea  to  lay  iron  railways  was  practically  carried 
out  in  the  sixteenth  century  before  the  beginning  of  our 
era.  But  be  this  howsoever  it  may,  it  is  not  to  be  disputed 
that  in  knowledge  and  application  of  the  forces  of  nature 
our  century  is  unsurpassed  by  all  its  predecessors. 

DANGEE  OF  TOO  MUCH  HASTE. 

One  thing,  however,  is  seriously  to  be  apprehended  in 
our  onward  march.  The  overspeed  in  which  we  indulge 
makes  it  more  an  exhaustive  race,  which  will  have  soon  to 
come  to  a  stand  still.  Machines  are  the  pride  of  our  age, 
and  they  are  justly  so,  as  far  as  they  tend  to  benefit  man 
kind.  But  in  our  haste  to  outdo  one  another  we  forget  that 
human  labor  is  at  present  and  will  ever  be  a  most  important 
factor  in  the  social  order.  Work  that  has  been  done  in 
months  is  now  done  in  one  day;  but  depreciated  human  la 
bor  stares  dissatisfied  at  your,  monstrous  machines  and  asks 
grumblingly,  "You  have  swallowed  the  workman's  hands, 
what  shall  he  do  with  his  mouth  ?"  The  socialistic  question 
was  never  so  acute  and  pungent  as  at  present.  Can  we  not 
bridle  a  course  which  evidently  leads  to  an  abyss  ?  Can  no 
calculation  be  set  down  how  far  the  blessing  goes  and  to 
where  the  curse  begins? 

LEGISLATIVE  ACTION. 

If  I  were  in  the  Legislature — I  do  not  say  that  with  re 
ference  to  the  next  fall  elections  ;  I  decline  beforehand  any 
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nomination — I  would  propose  a  law  laying  heavy  taxes  on 
machines  exceeding  a  certain  ratio  of  power,  and  the  income 
thus  derived  I  would  have  devoted  to  help  along  the  honest 
workingmen  to  settle  themselves  in  agricultural  pursuits. 
That  might,  perhaps,  counterbalance  the  evil  consequences 
of  our  over  haste  in  this  respect.  Our  generation  claims  to 
be  ahead  of  all  former  times,  not  only  in  material  affairs,  but 
also  in  spiritual  cognitions,  and  to  a  certain  degree  we  must 
acknowledge  this  claim  as  just.  We  manufacture  progress 
by  steam,  but  in  our  haste  we  forget  that  dependency  on  a 
Supreme  Being  was,  is  and  will  be  at  all  times  the  essential 
feature  of  the  human  soul.  Progress  is  a  sublime  word. 
But  cannot  a  calculation  be  set  down  how  far  the  blessing 
goes  and  where  the  evil  begins  ?  Certainly  it  can.  I  would 
say  to  all  those  progressists  beyond  measure,  first  be  done 
with  man  and  then  begin  with  God;  lead  onward  to  the  hu 
man  heart  and  mind;  purify  the  recesses  of  the  soul;  remove 
envy,  hatred,  narrow  mindedness  and  all  the  shortcomings 
that  disfigure  the  noble  type  of  manhood.  Go  patiently  step 
by  step  the  arduous  path  which  leads  to  human  perfection. 
When  that  goal  is  reached  then  you  too  may  begin  to  ques 
tion  God  and  His  authority.  Having  reached  such  a  height 
I  am  certain  you  will  not  displace  the  Supreme  Being;  you 
will  feel  happy  to  have  and  to  know  your  Heavenly  Father  ; 
with  a  pure  heart  and  a  pure  soul  you  will  bow  down  before 
your  Maker  and  in  your  humility  you  will  find  your  nobility. 
No  progress  without  Him.  "For  before  you  goeth  the  Lord, 
and  your  r  ere  ward  is  the  God  of  Israel." 


Religion  the  Sun  in  the  Constellation  of  Ideas. 

Aug.  24,  1879. 

"And  I  have  placed  my  words  in  thy  mouthf 
and  with  the  shadow  of  my  haud  eic." 
Isaiah,  LI.,  1-16. 

MANY  in  our  time  are  accustomed  to  look  upon  religion 
as  upon  a  coin  that  is  interesting  as  an  antiquity  but  has 
ceased  to  be  current  in  the  market,  and  therefore  all  religious 
ideas  are  received  by  them  with  a  superior  sceptical  smile, 
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as  if  to  say,  Benighted  visionary,  what  shall  we  do  with  your 
midnight  dreams  in  broad  daylight?  In  truth,  however, 
religion  is  the  stamp  -which  the  Creator  has  imprinted  upon 
the  human  soul.  It  will  never  change  and  never  lose  its 
value.  It  will  forever  remain  the  means  to  procure  what 
is  most  necessary  for  us  in  life,  and  it  is  the  only  genu 
ine  coin  with  which  we  have  to  pay  the  Charon  who  is 
to  convey  us  from  this  side  of  life  to  the  "blessed  shores  of 
eternity.  Religion  is  not  a  dream;  it  is  rather  the  true 
interpretation  of  life's  quaint  dream.  Man,  with  all  that 
passes  in  and  around  him,  remains  an  unsolved  riddle,  un 
less  the  solution  is  sought  in  that  sublime  system  called 
religion.  We  are  not  at  a  loss  to  state  clearly  what  religion 
wants  to  make  of  you,  and  what  it  expects  you  to  make  of  it; 
but  you  must  be  at  an  utter  loss  how  to  get  along  in  life 
without  it.  As  long  as  you  are  sailing  on  the  still  waters  of 
pleasure,  and  your  affairs  glide  on  smoothly  you  may  be 
deceived  about  the  treacherous  nature  of  the  element  to 
which  you  trust,  and  may  flatter  yourself  that  you  are  strong 
and  skilful  enough  to  steer  your  vessel  all  by  yourself.  But 
when  the  storm  rises,  when  an  obstinate  gale  drives  you 
toward  the  sharp  edged  reefs  which  threaten  to  crack  and  to 
sink  your  nutshell  of  a  bark  then,  in  your  hopeless  struggle, 
what  can  be  more  welcome  to  your  soul  than  the  heavenly 
message,  "I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  who  stirreth  up  the  sea 
that  its  waves  roar.  And  I  have  placed  my  words  in  thy 
mouth,  and  with  the  shadow  of  my  hand  I  cover  thee.'' 
Such  message  is  calming  and  reassuring.  It  increases  the 
human  strength  to  resist  until  the  storm  will  have  subsided 
and  the  victory  shall  be  won.  Yes,  if  the  only  function  of 
religion  were  to  curb  and  to  repress  the  pride  and  over 
bearing  of  the  powerful  and  to  lend  the  staff  of  encourage 
ment  and  comfort  to  those  that  are  weary  and  suffering, 
this  one  missive  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  make  faith  the 
most  beneficent  agent  of  mankind. 

THE  WIDE  SCOPE  OF  RELIGION. 

But  religion  does  more,  and  you  must  examine  its  widest 
scope   in   order  to  be   able   fully  to  appreciate  its  value. 
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Religion  gives  to  man  a  God.  It  leads  him  to  the  fountain- 
head  of  love  and  mercy;  it  shows  him  the  focus  where  all 
the  luminous  rays  of  whatsoever  is  good  and  noble  concen 
trate  themselves.  It  speaks  to  the  mortal : — Strive  to  be  the 
image  of  the  Eternal;  go  after  Him  in  purity  and  holiness; 
be  to  your  fellow  men  what  you  expect  him  to  be  to  you; 
sanctify  your  mind  in  virtue,  love  and  mercy,  and  you  are 
sure  to  be  acceptable  to  your  Heavenly  Father.  Can  there 
be  a  wiser  teacher  or  more  useful  teaching  for  man  ?  Wide 
as  the  world  of  ideas  is,  and  shining  as  the  great  thoughts 
of  man  may  be,  they  are  all  like  the  little  stars  whose  light 
vanishes  before  the  all-conquering  light  of  the  one  great 
star  that  rules  the  day.  The  religious  idea  will  forever  take 
the  place  of  the  sun  in  the  constellation  of  great  and  useful 
ideas.  Religion  aims  to  make  of  you  true  men — children  of 
God.  And  what  shall  you  make  of  religion?  Let  it  be 
come  in  your  hand  a  tool,  a  blessed  tool  to  plant  heaven  and 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  earth.  Your  earthly  life  lacks 
its  true  foundation  as  long  as  it  lacks  an  infusion  of  the 
spirit  from  on  high.  Never  forget  that  the  earth  must  not 
fill  your  entire  heart.  Make  room  in  it  that  heaven  may  be 
planted  there,  and  if  you  want  to  follow  the  right  track  in 
educating  your  progeny  take  your  child's  hand  and  lay  it  on 
his  heart  and  ask  him,  "What  do  you  feel  here?"  You  are 
sure  to  receive  the  answer,  "Love  for  my  father  and  mother!" 
Point  you  then  upward  and  say  to  your  child,  "Well,  there 
is  One  above  who  is  mine  and  your  Heavenly  Father;  Him 
we  must  love;  in  Him  wre  must  live."  Rest  assured  the  child 
will  love  dearly  the  God  whom  the  father  adores  sincerely. 
Thus  you  plant  heaven;  thus  you  lay  the  true  foundation  to 
your  own  and  to  your  child's  future  happiness.  May  the  sea 
stir,  may  its  billows  roar,  you  will  feel  safe  under  the 
protection  of  that  Almighty  hand  that  forever  holds  the 
universe. 
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The  Lessons  of  Country  Life 
August  31,  1879. 

"  In  pastures  of  tender  grass  he  causes  me 
to  lie  down  ;  beside  still  w_tcrs  lie  leads 

me." 

Psalms  zxiii,  21 

IN  welcoming  you  home  from  your  various  summer  re 
treats,  I  propose  to  speak  to-day  of  the  lessons  which  are  to 
be  derived  from  the  temporary  rural  life  you  have  enjoyed 
for  the  last  weeks  or  months.  Inquisitive  as  we  generally 
are,  I  have  sought  after  the  reason  of  that  great  exodus  that 
takes  place  in  our  city  as  soon  as  the  sun  greets  warmly  the 
memorial  day  of  American  independence.  Is  it  the  sight  of 
nature  in  its  summer  glory  which  lures  away  so  many  from 
their  home  comforts  ?  But  this  pleasure  can  be  better  pro 
cured  by  short  and  frequent  excursions  to  various  chosen 
points.  Is  it  the  city  air  which  they  dread  ?  In  spite  of  our 
Street  Commissioners  our  Gotham  in  its  watery  embrace  en 
joys  a  better  and  a  healthier  atmosphere  than  perhaps  any 
other  metropolis  in  the  world.  Is  it  the  greater  comfort 
which  makes  our  summer  pilgrims  so  eager  to  change  their 
city  abode  for  the  country  hotel  or  cottage  ?  Most  of  our 
rusticating  brothers  and  sisters,  in  describing  with  glowing 
colors  the  charms  of  country  life,  become  cooler  and  more 
melancholy  when  they  reach  the  prosaic  but  very  important 
chapter  of  lodging  and  board. 

THE    MAGIC    POWER   OF   COUNTRY    LITE. 

We  will  try  to  explain  the  magic  power  of  country  life. 
In  the  run  of  the  year,  as  day  by  day  glides  slowly  on,  the 
regularity  of  our  occupation,  the  sameness  of  our  domestic 
scenes  and  occurrences,  engender  a  certain  feeling  of  indif 
ference  in  our  mind.  Our  home,  with  its  joys,  is  a  dear 
habit  to  us,  but  unluckily  the  companion  of  habit  is  gene 
rally  thoughtlessness,  and  thus  we  neglect  the  due  appreci 
ation  of  our  blessed  gifts;  enjoying  domestic  happiness  as  a 
habit,  we  forget  very  often  to  be  happy  in  its  enjoyment. 
Thus  the  atmosphere  of  our  household  grows  oppressive,  the 
heart  longs  for  rejuvenation,  and  the  desire,  "Let  us  have  a 
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change,"  is  so  very  natural.  See  now  the  permanent  habi 
tation  deserted,  the  habitual  routine  of  life  radically  changed. 
The  husband,  a  father,  has  to  make  a  journey  in  order  to 
join  his  beloved  ones.  How  impatiently  he  awaits  the  close 
of  the  business  hour.  How  anxiously  they  expect  the  mo 
ment  of  his  arrival.  What  a  joy,  when  after  a  day's  absence 
they  happily  meet  again.  This  is  not  habit ;  this  is  happi 
ness.  The  mother  has  her  children  there  under  her  imme 
diate  care ;  they  are  the  main  objects  of  her  tender  atten 
tion  ;  she  watches  their  amusements,  shares  their  plays ; 
mother  and  children  are  now  nearer  to  each  other  than  the 
rest  of  the  year,  and  they  love  each  other  dearer  than  ever 
before.  They  feel  the  desire  to  be  happy,  and  they  are  so. 
The  chill  of  city  life  is  replaced  by  warm  heartiness ;  op 
pressive  luxuries  give  way  to  the  simplicity  of  nature,  and 
from  the  unbiassed  heart  jets  forth  the  limpid  waves  of  pure 

joys- 
Country  life  has  its  great  morals.  Apply  its  lessons,  and 
they  will  enable  you  to  make  the  pleasant  summer  season 
permanent  in  your  house.  Let  the  husband  and  father, 
whatever  his  occupation,  regard  his  daily  work  as  the  means 
and  not  as  the  end;  let  him,  however,  consider  his  home  as 
the  blessed  spot  where  his  dearest  hopes  find  their  fulfil 
ment,  and  he  will  realize  how  little  is  needed  to  be  truly 
happy.  Let  the  wife  and  mother  share  her  time  between 
expecting  her  husband  and  watching  her  children;  that  will 
keep  her  forever  young  and  charming.  Let  the  children 
cling  to  tlieir  parents  in  love  and  obedience  ;  that  will  lead 
them  from  a  pleasant  spring  to  a  fruitful  summer  and 
blessed  winter  in  their  life.  Do  not  make  yourselves  the 
slaves  of  burdensome  luxuries ;  simplicity  is  the  mother  of 
contentment.  Have  the  earnest  desire  to  be  happy,  and 
you  will  be  so.  I  know  what  objection  some  will  make  to 
our  system.  Our  city  life  keeps  us  so  far  from  nature  that 
it  is  natural  for  us  to  lose  the  taste  for  simplicity.  The 
country  joys  will  soon  be  a  faint  remembrance  with  us,  and 
we  will  go  our  old  ways  as  heretofore.  Here  we  are  at  the 
point.  Let  me  remind  you  of  a  very  important  thing.  In 
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the  midst  of  the  sultry  atmosphere  of  this  large  city  God's 
mercy  has  by  no  means  forgotten  to  provide  for  you  the 
glorious  plantation,  where  you  can  breathe  a  purer  air, 
where  you  can  admire  nature  in  its  highest  sublimity.  Like 
streamlets  that  spread  forth,  like  gardens  by  the  river's 
side,  so  the  wise  and  mild  teachings  of  religion  invite  you 
to  come  to  refresh  your  heart  and  to  invigorate  your  soul. 
Religion  is  man's  higher  nature ;  keep  to  it  and  you  will 
safely  evade  all  the  temptations  that  threaten  to  mar  your 
welfare  here  and  hereafter. 


Israel  and  the  German  Persecutions. 
January  4,  1880. 

"But  the  work  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  and 
Moses  did  not  move  out  of  the  camp." 

Numbers,  xiv.,  44. 

THE  narrative  about  the  spies  sent  by  the  Israelites  in 
the  desert  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  promised  land 
and  its  inhabitants  is  not  only  important  on  account  of  the 
effect  this  event  had  on  the  fate  of  the  generation  that  lived 
and  acted  then,  but  it  is  most  significant  as  a  lesson  for  all 
coming  generations.  It  teaches  its  truths  in  two  opposite 
directions — how  man  ought  never  to  be  discouraged  and  dis 
heartened  as  long  as  he  feels  himself  worthy  of  the  merciful 
support  of  his  Maker;  and,  again,  how  we  ought  to  sup 
press  our  daring  and  be  rather  sure  of  unfortunate  results 
whenever  our  enterprise  is  in  conflict  with  the  will  of  our 
Supreme  Guide.  All  the  troubles  and  embarrassing  com' 
plications  of  man  spring  forth  from  omitting  what  he  ought 
to  do  and  from  doing  what  he  ought  to  omit.  This  incon 
gruity  of  action,  however,  is  the  offspring  of  incongruity  of 
principle.  An  unprincipled  mind  will  be  swayed  and  car 
ried  away  by  the  instigation  of  the  moment.  A  mind  ruled 
by  the  dictates  of  a  higher  wisdom  will  never  miss  the 
stepping  stones  which  lead  through  the  uncertain  ways  of 
life.  The  unsettled  state  in  which  you  find  many  an  indi 
vidual,  the  floating  condition  of  his  affairs,  is  not,  as  is 
commonly  believed,  the  mere  product  of  circumstances;  it  is 
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to  a  far  greater  extent  man's  own  creation,  for  he  of  a  firm 
and  controlled  mind  is  never  in  an  unsettled,  floating  con 
dition.  "Trust  where  you  have  a  right  to  trust,  fear  where 
fear  is  virtue ;"  this  is  the  best  wisdom  for  the  individual 
and  the  safest  policy  for  nations.  Our  race  claims  the  privi 
lege  to  be  a  most  striking  proof  of  this  truth,  and  the  justice 
of  this  claim  is  acknowleded  even  by  the  animosity  of  our 
opponents.  Goethe,  the  immortal  German  poet,  was  by  no 
means  a  friend  of  our  race;  his  realistic  tendencies  caused 
him  to  say  many  a  harsh  word  against  the  people  of  the 
Hebrews  and  their  sacred  writings.  But  this  very  realism 
in  his  spirit  led  him  involuntarily  to  the  acknowledgment 
that  Israel  is  a  most  important  factor  in  the  history  of 
human  kind. 

THE   HEBREW   PERSECUTION   IN   CfcERMANY. 

Disheartening  reports  reach  us  from  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  The  tide  of  antipathy  and  malevolence  against 
our  race  goes  high  at  the  present  moment  in  Germany.  Men 
of  consequence  have  raised  their  voice  against  the  Jew. 
Shall  we  become  disheartened  and  filled  with  fear?  If  the 
reason  for  this  sad  movement  issues  with  us,  if  any  one  of  our 
men  prominent  in  science,  politics  or  finance  has  disgraced 
himself  and  his  people  by  unworthy  actions;  if  the  mass 
of  the  Jewish  population  of  Germany  have  shown  themselves 
unworthy  of  the  right  of  citizenship  in  a  civilized  Sto-te,  then 
yes,  we  have  reason  to  fear.  But,  thank  God,  this  is  not  the 
case.  Our  Jewish  brethren  in  Germany  as  to  honesty,  in 
dustry,  culture  and  civic  virtues  stand  in  rank  with  the-  best 
of  the  country.  The  present  tidal  wave  of  antipathy  is  not 
the  natural  outpouring  of  popular  indignation  against  them; 
it  is  rather  an  artificial  creation  of  an  embarrassed  govern 
ment  that  is  anxious  to  deturn  the  popular  attention,  for  the 
moment,  from  itself  to  other  channels.  Was  not  the  Eoman 
Church  persecuted  a  while  ago  by  the  same  government, 
and  is  it  not  courted  by  the  same  government  to-day?  Wait 
awhile  and  perhaps  we  shall  have  the  pleasant  surprise  to 
see  this  same  government,  in  a  few  days,  choosing  its  pillars 
from  the  midst  of  that  highly  gifted  Semitic  race,  and  then 
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the  servile  tools  will  sing  praises  to  those  whom  they  drag 
now  into  the  mire.  No,  we  are  not  disheartened.  We 
trust  where  we  have  aright  to  trust,  and  we  fear  only  where 
fear  is  virtue.  We  were,  we  are,  we  will  be;  for  it  is  the  aim 
and  the  task  of  our  life  to  glorify  Jehovah  through  all  times. 


What   Love   is. 

June  7,  1880. 

"And  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thy  heart,  with  all  thy  soul  and  with  all  thy 

might." 

Deuteronomy  VI,  5. 

I  MADE  you  aware,  in  a  former  sermon,  of  the  difference 
between  the  first  four  books  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  fifth, 
called  Deuteronomy^.  The  former  chronicle  facts  and  laws 
in  a  strict  historical  and  legal  sense,  and  in  a  style,  simple 
and  at  times  even  dry  as  peculiar  to  sober  pragmatism.  The 
latter  aims  more  to  evince  the  transcendency  of  the  national 
events  and  Divine  laws  and  to  show  their  full  bearing  on  the 
human  mind.  This  distinction  enables  us  to  explain  the  pecu 
liar  fact  why  we  do  not  meet  in  the  first  four  books  with  even 
one  single  appeal  to  the  human  heart  in  regard  to  the  fulfilment 
of  the  Divine  behests,  while  the  fifth  book  abounds  in  such  ap 
peals  on  all  its  pages.  Twenty  times  is  the  expression  "  love  " 
used  in  the  Pentateuch  as  describing  the  due  relation  be 
tween  God  and  man,  and  the  whole  number,  with  the  ex 
ception  of  one  instance,  belongs  to  the  deuteronomist.  Those 
who  are  accustomed  to  look  upon  the  Pentateuch  as  upon 
a  fabric  of  mere  old  and  cold  law  should  turn  over  and  read 
the  complementing  and  explanatory  pages  of  the  fifth  book, 
and  they  will  find  all  the  warmth  of  life  and  love.  Our  text, 
consisting  of  one  short  verse,  is  a  little  Bible  in  itself,  con 
taining  the  foundation  and  the  pinacle  of  all  true  religion. 
After  the  unity  of  the  Supreme  Ruler  is  solemnly  declared  all 
the  duties  of  man  toward  his  Heavenly  Father  are  comprised 
in  the  one  sentence,  "And  thou  shalt  love  the  Eternal  thy 
God."  But  this  feeling  is  well  defined — how  it  must  be 
conceived  and  cultivated  in  order  that  it  might  be  perfect 
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and  not  one-sided.  The  first  condition  of  this  love  is  "with 
all  thy  heart."  This  means,  let  thy  adherence  to  thy  Maker 
be  simple,  unsophisticated,  childlike.  Let  Him  be  thy  great 
est  boon  in  this  world  ;  let  Him  be  the  hope  for  the  here 
after.  Harbor  feelings  of  thanks  toward  Him  in  times  of 
prosperity,  and  fold  in  trustful  prayer  thy  hands  when  the 
flood  of  sorrow  and  anguish  presses  upon  thee.  The  love 
of  the  heart  represents  that  unreserved  belief  which  says, 
"I  resign  myself  undividedly  into  the  hands  of  my  Maker." 
Happy  are  they  who  possess  such  belief.  Theirs  is  the  true 
wisdom  and  strength  of  life.  But  in  spiritual  matters  the 
heart  alone  is  not  sufficient.  The  second  condition  of  true 
love  toward  God  is,  "with  all  thy  soul/'  Is  it  possible  to 
unite  a  childlike  heart  with  a  penetrating  and  deeply  rea 
soning  spirit  ?  Why  not  ?  The  greatest  of  our  prophets 
combine  simplicity  with  lofty  thought.  They  are  at  the 
same  time  the  teachers  of  the  heart  and  of  the  mind.  The 
fact  is,  a  heart  imbued  with  love  toward  God  will  find 
in  its  belief  a  source  of  sublime  wisdom  which  leads  on  in 
development  and  reveals  the  real  truth. 

FAITH  AND  REASON  BOTH  FROM  GOD. 

It  is  not  true  that  faith  and  reason  are  two  contesting 
parties  in  man;  they  are  both  the  gift  of  one  Creator,  and 
both  in  harmonious  co-operation,  elevate  the  human  being 
to  true  manhood.  Faith  without  reason  is  unreasonable, 
blind  belief;  reason  without  faith  is  a  faithless  manager 
who  squanders  the  best  possession  of  his  master;  both  are 
detrimental  to  man.  Begin  to  love  God  with  your  heart 
and  then  proceed  to  love  Him  with  your  soul,  then  you  will 
find  the  evidence  of  His  presence  in  nature  as  the  child 
finds  the  evidence  of  the  presence  of  a  loving  parent  in  all 
the  arrangements  of  the  dear,  parental  house.  Yes,  you 
will  experience  that  faith  and  reason  do  not  turn  the  flam 
ing  sword  against  one  another,  that  they  rather  jointly 
watch  with  their  flaming  swords  your  paradise;  they  are 
the  angels  of  peace  destined  to  be  the  guardians  of  true 
human  happiness.  There  is,  however,  a  third  condition  ne 
cessary  in  order  to  complete  this  love  to  God  and  to  make 
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it  perfect;  "  with  all  thy  might "  is  the  third  and  last  stage 
of  this  love.  There  shall  not  be  such  a  thing  as  a  discrep 
ancy  between  creed  and  deed.  Our  deed  must  be  the  re 
flex  of  our  pure  sentiment,  of  our  noble  thought.  The  love 
to  our  fellow  man  as  shown  in  our  actions  is  nothing  else 
but  the  reflex  of  that  sublime  love  which  binds  our  whole 
being  to  Him  who  is  the  fountain  head  of  that  vivifying 
principle  which  keeps  the  universe,  which  keeps  mankind 
together — love.  Understand  well  your  Judaism  and  no  em 
ergency  will  be  strong  enough  to  make  you  say  before  the 
world,  "I  am  no  Jew  !  "  Evince  rather  by  your  noble  senti 
ments,  by  your  upright  and  godly  thoughts,  by  your  charit 
able  actions,  "I  am  a  Jew";  that  will  bring  you  the  esteem  of 
your  fellow  men  and  the  love  of  God. 


Philosophy  and  Providence. 
July  4,  1880. 

"  Ye  are  the  children  of  the  Lord  your  God  • 
ye  shall  not  cut  your-elves  nor  make 
any  baldness  between  your  ej  ee  for  the 
dead." 

Deut.  xiv,  1. 

AN  even-balanced  mind  is  the  greatest  boon  of  man. 
Passion  is  a  ball  of  flre  that  soon  consumes  itself  and  carries 
conflagration  wherever  it  is  thrown.  Indifference  is  a  ball 
of  snow  that  chills  the  hand  that  comes  in  contact  with  it. 
The  passionate  is  neither  truly  happy  himself,  nor  is  lie 
capable  of  making  others  lastingly  happy,  and,  as  extremes 
touch  each  other,  the  same  is  true  of  the  cold  and  indifferent 
man.  The  aim  of  all  philosophy  is  to  balance  man's  mind 
evenly  between  passion  and  indifference.  But  whether  sec 
ular  philosophy  can  ever  succeed  in  this  difficult  task,  that 
is  the  great  question.  There  was  the  gay  school  of  epicure 
anism.  Pleasure  was  its  watchword,  and  to  drown  the  shrill 
dissonances  of  life  by  the  charming  sounds  of  the  festive 
harp  was  its  wisdom.  But  can  the  sweetest  song  of  joy 
ward  off  the  evil  days,  and  those  years  of  which  man  says, 
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"I  have  no  pleasure  in  them"?  It  is  unwise  not  to  be  pre 
pared  for  the  reverses  of  life,  knowing  that  they  surround 
us  and  are  sure  to  close  in  upon  us.  The  opposite  of  this 
school  was  stoicism.  This  again  aimed  to  mould  man's  mind 
with  an  iron  hand.  It  deadened  all  the  tender  nerves  that 
vibrate  with  sorrow  as  well  as  with  joy.  Under  its  severe 
discipline  the  adept  had  to  win  a  new  heart — a  heart  of  steel, 
destitute  of  the  weakness,  but  at  the  same  time  of  the  excel 
lence  of  the  heart  of  flesh.  I  look  with  horror  upon  the 
great  Roman  heroes  of  this  school ;  they  seem  to  me  a  race 
of  giants  waging  war  against  the  image  of  God  in  man ; 
their  philosophy  is  a  cold,  sharp  sword,  ready  to  destroy  all 
that  is  warm  and  humane  in  man's  nature. 

THE   DIVINE   TEACHER. 

How  different  it  is  with  the  teachings  of  the  Divine  word. 
The  relation  between  God  and  man  once  established  is  at 
the  same  time  a  source  of  the  purest  joy  and  the  fountain 
head  of  strength  and  consolation.  The  sunny  days  of  pros 
perity  cannot  dazzle  the  eye  of  our  mind  so  as  to  make  us 
forget  our  dependence  on  Him  who  bestows  our  blessings, 
and  the  dark  storm-clouds  hanging  heavily  over  our  heads 
and  pouring  out  their  flaming  fury  can  never  make  us  de 
spair.  "  Ye  are  children  of  the  Lord  your  God,"  written  on 
the  tablet  of  the  human  heart,  is  a  charm  whose  efficiency 
no  one  can  doubt  or  deny.  It  is  the  beacon  light  for  the 
benighted  child  of  clay,  the  guiding  torch  which  sheds  a 
full  light  on  the  threatening  abysses  to  the  right  and  to  the 
left,  and  leads  the  earthly  pilgrim  faithfully  along  the  gold 
en  path  of  true  salvation.  Yes,  this  sense  of  consciousness 
that  we  are  the  children  of  our  loving  Father  in  heaven  is 
our  best  wisdom,  our  firmest  strength,  our  safest  trust  and 
hope.  When  human  wisdom  is  at  an  end  with  its  restless 
why  and  wherefore,  when  the  bow  of  human  strength  lies 
broken  and  shattered,  when  the  fairest  flowers  cf  our  earthly 
hopes  droop  and  fade,  then  search  carefully  under  the  ruins 
and  you  will  find  the  heavenly  spark  of  God's  fatherly  love 
which  raises  you  above  your  loss  and  animates  you  with  a 
better  life  and  purer  hopes. 
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THE   SOUND    DISASTEK. 

Alas !  that  dreadful  hour  of  last  week's  catastrophe,  that 
like  a  tornado  swept  away  the  peace  and  joy  of  so  many  a 
happy  household.  Is  there  no  remedy  for  it  ?  Is  there  no 
consolation  for  those  that  mourn  their  beloved  ones  so  sud 
denly  snatched  away  from  them  ?  Earthly  counsel  stands 
spell-bound,  lost  in  consternation  and  despair.  Heavenly 
wisdom,  like  a  loving  mother  at  the  bedside  of  her  sick 
child,  approaches  the  sufferer,  touches  the  aching-  heart  and 
speaks  in  deep,  sweet,  holy  accents.  Shed  your  tears,  mourn 
your  loss,  but  do  not  forget  your  God.  Life  is  a  scene  of 
constant  changes.  Nothing  is  permanent  but  the  love  of 
Him  who  never  changes.  There  are  many  entrances  to  the 
valley  of  death.  Whether  our  last  struggle  takes  place  on 
the  quiet  pillow  or  amid  the  roaring  waves  of  the  sea,  the 
same  mercy  leads  the  homeward  bound  pilgrim  here  and 
there  and  brings  him  to  the  peaceful  shore  of  eternity.  In 
His  fatherly  hand  are  the  living  and  the  dead.  Trust  to 
His  love  those  that  He  has  taken  from  you,  and  soothe  your 
aching  heart  with  the  never-failing  balm  of  true  belief,  and 
have  the  fortitude  to  say,  "  I  am  the  child  of  my  God,"  and 
your  Heavenly  Father  will  answer  you  with  the  fullness  of 
His  consolation.  In  our  joys,  in  our  bereavements,  He  is 
our  best  portion,  and  those  who  cling  to  Him  are  never  for 
saken. 


A  Moral  Analysis  of  Light. 
Aug.,  15,  1880. 

"Arise,  give  light,  for  thy  light  is  come,  and 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  shining  over  thee." 

SINCE  the  human  eye  began  to  enjoy  the  rays  of  the 
great  luminous  orb  light  has  ever  been  the  symbol  of  the 
pure  and  noble  with  man.  The  early  generations  of  a  be 
nighted  mankind  bowed  before  the  sun  as  the  source  of 
light  and  worshipped  it  as  a  a  supreme  deity.  A  later  race, 
blessed  with  the  truth  of  revelation,  recognized  the  great 
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creating  power  as  the  fountain  head  from  whom  all  purity 
and  holiness  emanated,  and  they  said  of  God,  "  With  Thee  is 
the  source  of  life,  and  in  Thy  light  we  see  light."  Time  has 
considerably  changed  the  views  of  mankind,  many  acknow 
ledged  ideas  have  become  antiquated,  and  many  Tint-nought 
of  ideas  have  become  dominant  among  the  sons  of  Adam. 
Doubt  has  become  the  ruling  power,  and  authority  has 
dwindled  down  to  a  second  consideration,  if  considered  at 
all,  but  "Light"  is  more  than  ever  the  watchword  of  human 
intelligence,  and  those  who  are  most  sceptical  make  most 
use  of  this  their  favorite  expression.  All  parties  claim  that 
theirs  is  the  true  light,  and  that  their  opponents  are  the 
people  who  walk  in  darkness.  How  shall  we  know  which  is 
the  true  light  and  which  the  ignis  fatuus  ?  This  knowledge 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  our  own  safety,  for  without 
it  we  are  constantly  in  danger  of  being  tempted  to  turn  our 
backs  on  our  most  faithful  Leader  and  to  follow  in  blind 
infatuation  a  guide  whose  vile  pranks  will  bring  us  to  the 
brink  of  perdition.  It  is  not  difficult  to  decide  which  is  the 
true  light.  The  difficulty  is  rather  in  our  unwillingness  to 
accept  the  truth  with  an  unbiassed  mind  and  to  make  it  the 
supreme  law  of  our  life.  Study  the  nature  of  light  and  you 
will  not  doubt  on  what  principles  an  intellectual  and  moral 
system  must  rest  in  order  to  be  by  right  entitled  to  the 
claim  to  be  compared  with  the  light. 

THE   HUMAN   EYE   NOT   THE   LIGHT   ITSELF. 

The  light  has  its  source  from  which  it  emanates.  The 
human  eye  is  the  instrument  for  vision,  but  it  is  not  the 
light  itself,  nor  is  it  the  source  for  the  same.  The  mind  is 
the  eye  of  the  spiritual  man — it  is  quick  to  receive  the  rays 
of  the  spiritual  light;  these  must  come  from  without.  Man's 
mind  is  neither  this  light  itself,  nor  is  it  the  generating 
source  thereof.  Our  mind  needs  development — that  means 
the  drinking  in  of  those  rays  of  knowledge  which  come  from 
the  proper  source.  Human  mind,  therefore,  is  dependent 
upon  super-human  teachings,  and  if  a  master  mind  appears 
at  rare  intervals  among  mankind  setting  forth  truths  which 
serve  to  enlighten  coming  generations,  we  call  such  a  mind 
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inspired,  and  favored  by  special  Diwne  relation.  Our  most 
advanced  philosophical  friends  cannot  help  it,  but  they 
must  believe  in  such  revelations.  Another  peculiarity  of 
light  is,  that  in  its  wanderings  it  requires  not  only  to  be 
received,  but  also  to  be  reflected.  Without  reflection  there 
would  be  no  vision  for  the  eye.  It  is  not  enough  for  the 
human  mind  to  receive  the  Divine  truths;  after  having  care 
fully  gathered  them  they  must  be  reflected  as  noble  thougths 
and  actions,  in  order  to  make  our  minds  visible  to  others. 
Minds  which  reflect  the  Divine  teachings  in  their  purity  are 
white  minds.  Minds  that  absorb  the  same  amount  of  light, 
but  do  not  reflect  it,  will  always  appear  dark.  There  is, 
however,  the  white  snow,  the  light  of  which  dazzles  the  eye 
because  it  reflects  all  the  light  without  absorbing  any  of  it. 
This  is  symbolical  of  the  mind  of  the  hypocrite,  who  shines 
in  dazzling  light  before  the  world  without  retaining  sin 
cerely  in  his  heart  any  of  the  rays  of  Divine  wisdom  as  his 
guiding  element.  He  who  endeavors  faithfully  to  imitate 
his  Heavenly  Father  in  love,  benevolence  and  holiness  is 
undoubtedly  in  possession  of  the  true  light  whose  rays  will 
lead  him  to  a  happy  goal. 


Scripture  and  the  Scientists. 

October  5,  1880. 

"  Let  there  be  Light. " 

Genesis  I,  3. 

<c  LET  there  be  light,"  is  the  beginning  of  the  history  of 
creation.  "  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image"  is  the  end  there 
of,  and  between  these  two  extreme  points  is  ranged  the 
whole  series  of  creatures.  In  times  past  this  first  page  of 
Genesis  was  regarded  as  the  best  evidence  to  prove  the 
Divine  origin  of  the  Bible;  for  who  else  but  God  Himself 
could  have  revealed  the  deep  secret  of  creation  ?  In  our 
days,  again,  this  same  page  of  Genesis  is  considered  as  one 
of  the  weak  points  of  the  Bible.  Human  wisdom  has  super 
seded  the  long-believed  and  revered  theory  ;  the  law  of  de 
velopment  has  become  the  only  credo  of  modern  science. 
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The  books  and  essays  written  on  this  topic  pro  et  contra  con 
stitute  a  vast  library,  and  I  am  not  going  to  swell  the  num 
ber  by  making  my  to-day's  sermon  a  defence  for  the  Script 
ural  cosmogony.  I  will  confine  myself  to  quoting  the 
words  of  an  antagonist.  One  of  our  scientists,  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most  advanced — I  alude  to 
the  German  scholar  Haeckel — says : — "We  cannot  deny  our 
just  and  sincere  admiration  to  the  magnificent  understand 
ing  of  nature  displayed  by  the  Jewish  lawgiver,  and  to  the 
simple  and  mature  rendering  of  his  hypothesis  of  creation, 
though  we  do  not  believe  the  same  to  be  a  so-called  'Divine 
inspiration/  }i  "We  certainly  gladly  share  in  the  admiration 
paid  by  the  eminent  naturalist  to  the  deep  knowledge  of 
nature  as  manifested  in  the  Bible,  but  I  say  this  knowledge 
must  not  necessarily  be  the  merit  of  the  sacred  book.  It 
could  very  well  have  been  the  case  that  the  Scriptures  ad 
apted  a  system  of  creation  well  known  among  the  wise  men 
of  those  times  to  the  main  idea  which  this  book,  and  this 
book  only,  originated  and  propagated.  Not  to  lead  man 
kind  to  the  knowledge  of  nature  was  the  aim  of  the  Di 
vine  "Word,  but  to  bring  them  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
Master  of  nature ;  not  the  creation  but  the  Creator  was  its 
chief  object. 

THE   INTENTIONS  OF   THE   BIBLE. 

Things  accessible  to  man's  faculties  are  left  to  the  study 
of  man.  Earnest  and  patient  research  leads  us  onward  and 
increases  the  stock  of  our  knowledge.  Thus  we  may  ad 
vance  to  the  most  astonishing  results.  But  how  far  soever 
we  reach  in  discoveries  and  combinations,  one  thing  is  sure : 
— After  man  has  been  made  acquainted  with  the  idea  of  a  Sup 
reme  Being  there  can  be  no  acceptable  system  of  creation  with 
out  an  omnipotent  intelligence  as  Creator.  The  true  moral  ex 
planation  of  nature  is  given  only  by  the  Bible.  This  claims, 
in  the  first  place,  our  admiration,  our  sincere  acknowledg 
ment.  From  the  very  criticism  of  the  aforementioned  scho 
lar,  I  learned  to  better  understand  and  to  fully  value  the  in 
tentions  of  the  Sacred  Book  in  the  arrangement  of  details. 
The  said  scholar  reproaches  the  Scripture  system  with  two 
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"  cardinal  errors,"  as  he  calls  them.  The  first  is  the  "  geo 
centric"  error — that  is,  the  earth  is  regarded  by  the  Bible  as 
the  centre  of  the  universe.  The  second  is  the  "  anthropo- 
centric"  error — that  is,  man  is  regarded  by  the  Bible  as  the 
premeditated  aim  and  end  of  all  earthly  creation.  Consid 
ering  the  scope  of  the  Divine  Word,  I  am  rather  inclined 
to  call  these  presumed  shortcomings  the  two  "cardinal  vir 
tues7'  of  the  Bible.  This  book  is  for  man,  and  for  man 
alone,  and  therefore  it  is  very  natural  that  he  is  made  the 
centre  of  all  creation.  Earth  is  the  abode  of  man  during 
his  seventy  years'  pilgrimage;  there  he  lives  through  his 
joys  and  sorrows,  and  there  he  prepares  the  inheritance  for 
his  posterity.  "What  can  be  more  natural  than  that,  in  a  text 
book  for  man's  moral  life,  the  earth  should  form  the  centre  of 
the  whole  universe  ?  If  we  recapitulate  the  pith  of  the  history 
of  creation  in  its  true  meaning  we  find  it  comprised  in  the 
following  points: — "Believe  in  a  Supreme  Being  as  the 
source  of  all  power  and  intelligence,  know  your  better 
self  and  live  according  to  your  higher  human  nature.  The 
earth  is  given  to  your  care;  be  active  thereon  as  far  as  you 
can,  and  in  all  your  creations  imitate  your  Maker.  Begin 
with  light  and  end  with  the  consciousness :  "I  have  done  as 
behooves  a  being  who  was  created  in  the  image  of  God." 
These  three  principles  are  the  wisdom  in  the  Scriptural  svs- 
tem  of  creation,  which  will  never  be  superseded  by  human 
wisdom. 


Lessons  of  the  Late   "  Judenhetze "  in  Germany. 
December  12,  1880. 

•'  Let  there  be  no  strife,  I  pray  thee,  between 
me  a:;d  tliee,  and  between  my  herdinen 
and  thy  herdmen,  for  we  are  men  bound 
in  brotherhood  to  one  another." 

Genesis,  xiii.,  8. 

THE  sublime  idea  of  a  most  holy  Supreme  Euler  which 
he  conceived,  imprinted  upon  the  character  of  the  first  of 
the  patriarchs  the  stamp  of  genuine  manhood.  Scrupulous 
in  his  own  actions  to  do  always  what  was  just  and  right,  we 
see  him  lenient  and  forbearing  in  his  judgment  of  the  short- 
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coinings  of  others.  Full  of  noble  pride  he  refuses  the  offer 
of  a  king  of  Sodom  with  the  words,  "Thou  shalt  not  say,  'I 
have  made  Abram  rich  •"'  full  of  meekness  and  humility,  in 
the  face  of  his  Maker,  he  prays,  "I  am  but  dust  and  ashes!" 
With  warlike  courage  he  musters  his  small  band  of  318  to 
rescue  his  kinsman  from  the  hands  of  the  mighty  king  of  the 
East;  but  being  wronged  himself  by  the  same  relative,  he, 
the  stronger,  with  patient  kindness,  urges  peace  in  the  name 
of  their  common  brotherhood.  Thus  the  contrasts  in  his 
character  became  beautifully  harmonized  by  the  agency  of  a 
pure  belief  in  God  and  a  deep  love  to  human  kind,  and  thus 
in  the  many  visitations  that  come  upon  him  he  found 
strength  to  withstand;  nay,  his  many  trials  became  to  him 
as  many  useful  lessons,  to  advance  him  on  his  way  to 
perfection. 

FAITH   AND    LOVE    THE    GUIDING   STAES. 

Let  our  adversaries  say  whatever  they  may,  it  is  a  fact 
strictly  proved  by  the  course  of  our  history  that  these  main 
features  of  the  ancestor  have  become  perpetuated  in  the 
character  of  his  posterity.  Faith  in  God  and  love  to  man 
kind  were  always  our  guiding  stars,  as  they  were  his;  they 
taught  us  on  our  painful  wanderings  through  the  many 
centuries  to  bear  with  heroic  patience  the  greatest  suffer 
ings,  never  to  become  embittered  in  our  minds  and  never  to 
hate  those  who  persecuted  us  in  blind  hatred.  "We  saw  the 
hand  of  an  all  wise  Providence  in  all  that  came  upon  us;  we 
deemed  it  our  most  sacred  duty  to  learn  from  our  severe 
trials  the  useful  lessons  they  conveyed.  In  the  midst  of 
hardships  and  unspeakable  difficulties  we  advanced  steadily 
on  the  path  of  our  development,  always  ready  to  grasp  with 
fraternal  feelings  the  hand  that  so  heavily  weighed  upon 
us,  always  disposed  to  repeat  the  inherited  ancestral  motto 
— "Let  there  be  no  strife  between  me  and  thee,  for  we  are 
men  bound  in  brotherhood  to  one  another."  Thus  the  new 
era  found  us  prepared  for  civil  rights,  and  thus  the  prevail 
ing  spirit  of  tolerance  introduced  the  old  wanderer  as  an 
acknowledged  citizen  into  the  modern  State. 
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"We  have  just  now  emerged  from  a  new  trial  of  the  old 
stamp.  The  rusty  weapons  brought  from  the  mediaeval 
armory  of  Jew  hatred  have  been  lustily  brandished  against 
our  brethren  in  one  of  the  most  cultivated  States  of  the  old 
country,  and  though  wielded  by  strong  and  skilful  hands 
they  have  been  found  too  rusty  to  do  harm.  We,  however, 
like  Jacob  of  old,  who  said  to  the  spirit  that  attacked  him 
in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  "  I  will  not  let  thee  go  until 
thou  hast  blessed  me " — we  must  not  allow  such  events  to 
pass  without  gathering  the  blessing  of  useful  lessons  for  the 
future. 

A   RUSE    OF    THE    GOVERNMENT. 

I  did  not  mistake  the  nature  of  this  movement  from  its 
start.  Nearly  a  year  ago,  when  the  anti-Semitic  cruiser  was 
but  recently  launched  under  the  false  flag  of  a  popular 
movement,  I  had  in  one  of  my  sermons*  a  passage  which,  as 
a  correct  anticipation  of  the  true  state  of  affairs,  is  interesting 
enough  to  be  reproduced.  I  said  : — "Disheartening  reports 
reach  us  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  tide  of  anti 
pathy  and  malevolence  against  our  race  rises  high  at  the  pre 
sent  moment  in  Germany.  Men  of  consequence  have  raised 
their  voice  against  the  Jew.  Shall  we  become  disheartened 
and  filled  with  fear?  If  the  reason  of  this  sad  movement  is 
sues  with  us;  if  any  one  of  our  men  prominent  in  science,  poli 
tics  or  finance  has  disgraced  himself  and  his  people  by 
unworthy  actions;  if  the  mass  of  the  Jewish  population  of 
Germany  have  shown  themselves  unworthy  of  the  rights  of 
citizenship  in  a  civilized  State,  then  yes,  we  have  reason  to 
fear,  but,  thank  God,  this  is  not  the  case.  Our  Jewish 
brethren  in  Germany,  as  to  honesty,  industry,  culture  and 
civic  virtues,  stand  in  rank  with  the  best  of  the  country.  The 
present  tidal  wave  of  antipathy  is  not  the  natural  outpour 
ing  of  popular  indignation  against  them;  it  is  rather  an 
artificial  creation  of  an  embarrassed  government  that  is 
anxious  to  turn  the  popular  attention  for  the  moment  from 
itself  to  other  channels  "  Thus  I  did  not  suspect  the  Ger- 

*)  See  Page  320. 
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man   people   for   one   moment   to   be    capable   of  such  an 
onslaught  on  its  own;  on  popular  freedom.     My  judgment 
was  correct.     The  anti-Semitic  cruiser  became  wrecked  on 
the  rocks  of  firm  attitude  taken  by  the  German  nation  in 
this  loathsome  affair.     Notwithstanding  the  numerous  emis 
saries   who   swarmed   like   wasps  through  the  country  to 
rouse  the  people,  the  populace  at  large  remained  indifferent 
and  cool;   the   question   was   so   very   natural.     First   the 
Catholics,   then   the   Jews.     Who   comes  next?     Thus  the 
ill-famed  petition  travelled  through  the  land,  and  wherever 
it  came  people  gazed  with  astonishment  at  it   as  a  ghost 
wandering  in  broad  daylight.     The  true  representatives  of 
the  people  raised  their  voice.     Men  who  are  the  pride  and 
ornament   of   the    German  nation   and  of   human  kind  in 
general.     They  took  up  the  challenge;  they  rebuked  the 
calumnious  invectives  of   our  offenders.     For  the  sake  of 
truth  and  justice  they  vindicated  the  character  of   their 
Jewish  fellow  citizens — in  fact,  the  false  face  of  the  antago 
nist  was  torn  off  in  this  struggle,  and  what  wras  so  boastingly 
proclaimed  to  be  a  deep  rooted  popular  sentiment  proved  to 
be  a  petty  scheme  of  the  government.     The  dark  spirit  has 
been  forced  back  to  its  obscure  recesses,  the  narrow-minded 
petition  is  withdrawn  from  circulation,  but  it  did  not  leave 
the  scene  of  contest  until  it  brought  us  the  blessing  of  that 
noble  counter  petition — which  for  us  is  a  precious  document 
—that  the  chosen  knights  of  the  truly  holy  spirit,  the  friends 
of  enlightenment  and  popular  freedom,    are    the    faithful 
friends  and  stanch  defenders  of  the  Jew !     Let  us  therefore 
not  slacken  in  our  endeavors  to  promote  liberal  thought  and 
liberal  feeling;  let  us  everywhere  serve  the  true  interests  of 
humanity;  let,  in  all  places  where  they  dwell,  our  brethren 
keep  close  to  the  people  and  identify  themselves  with  the 
interests  of  the  people,  so  that  by  their  lives  and  by  their 
actions  they  may  convey  to  their  fellow  citizens  the  convic 
tion  that  he  who  aims  at  the  rights  of  the  Jew  aims  at  the 
welfare  of  the  Commonwealth.    Equal  rights  remain  forever 
the  basis  of  a  free  people.     Ariel  as  to  our  adversaries,  over 
the  corpse  of  the  defunct  "petition,"  we  reach  them  the 
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right  hand  of  fellowship  with  our  old,  inherited  motto,  "Let 
there  be  no  strife  between  me  and  thee,  for  we  are  men 
bound  in  brotherhood  to  one  another." 


Prophecy  Old  and  New. 
January  9,  1881. 

"And  the  Lord  appeared  to  him  in  the 
grove  of  Mainre,  while  he  was  sitting  at 
the  door  of  the  tent  in  the  heat  of  the 
day." 

Genesis,  XVm.,  1. 

DIVINE  revelation  is  as  necessary  for  the  development  of 
the  human  soul  as  sunshine  and  rain  are  necessary  for  the 
growth  of  the  plant.  The  seed  of  good  and  noble  deeds 
which  lies  hidden  within  us  sprouts  forth  to  life  and  activity 
when  the  light  of  Divine  wisdom  touches  our  soul,  when  the 
blessed  rain  drops  of  Divine  doctrine  penetrated  the  ground 
of  our  hearts.  The  treasury  in  which  the  gems  of  the 
spirit  are  so  copiously  stored  up  is  at  our  command;  the 
Sacred  Writings  offer  their  riches  to  our  spirit;  but  this 
supply,  plentiful  as  it  is,  cannot  satisfy  the  yearnings  of 
our  soul  after  immediate  revelations,  after  spiritual  experi 
ences  of  our  own.  As  Job  said,  "I  had  only  heard  of  thee 
by  the  hearing  of  the  ear,  but  now  my  eye  has  seen  thee/' 
thus  the  religion  of  tradition,  sublime  and  sacred  as  it  is,  is 
still  but  "the  hearing  of  the  ear,"  till  the  old  truths  become 
substantiated  by  our  own  visions,  till  they  bear  the  stamp 
of  our  own  experiences.  Then  they  become  clear  and  evi 
dent  to  us,  for  we  have  seen  them  with  our  own  eyes.  The 
lack  of  religious  experience  in  their  own  lives  has  induced 
many  to  doubt  the  truth  and  usefulness  of  religion. 

WHAT  CONSTITUTES  THE  PROPHET. 

In  order  to  convert  the  sceptic  minds  it  would  be  neces 
sary  that  God  should  change  them  all  into  prophets  and 
that  He  should  appear  to  every  one  of  them  with  a  legalized 
certificate  that  He  is  really  the  God  of  eternity.  This,  how 
ever,  is  not  possible.  We  are  taught  by  a  great  teacher 
about  the  qualities  which  are  needed  to  constitute  the 
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prophet.    The  substance  of  his  brains  in  its  primitive  forma 
tion  must  be  extremely  well   proportioned  in   all  respects. 
He   must  have   acquired  knowledge  and  wisdom,  so  as  to 
possess  a  perfect  human  intelligence,  and  pure  and  equalized 
human  morals.     All  his  endeavors  must  be  directed  toward 
the   knowledge  of  the   secrets  of  the  universe   and  their 
respective  causes.     His  thoughts  must  bear   upon  sublime 
objects.     His  mind  must  not  be  preoccupied  but   by  know 
ledge  of  God,  by  the  contemplation  of   His  works   and  by 
that  which  we  ought  to  believe  on   this  score.     His   spirit 
must  be  entirely  free  from  the  bonds  of   sensual  pleasures 
and  vain  ambition.     In  addition  to  all  that,  he  must  be  pos 
sessed  of  an  imaginative  faculty  as  perfect  and  as  full  of  ac 
tivity  as  possible.    These  are  but  a  few  salient  points.    Now 
let  us  ask  those   who  doubt   the  gift  of  prophecy   on  the 
ground  that  if  there  were   such  a   gift  they  would  surely 
possess   it  themselves,   let  us   ask    them   to   tell   us   con 
scientiously,  whether  their  individuality  corresponds  to  the 
outlines  as  drawn  above,  and,  if  they  be  true  to  themselves, 
they  must  answer  in  the  negative.     None   of   us,   even   our 
greatest  men  included,  can  expect  to  receive  his  inspirations 
in  the  way  of  such  prophecy,  for  we  all  participate  too  much 
in  the  shortcomings  of  our  time.     Let   us   see,    then,   what 
kind  of  revelation  we  need  and  can  acquire  in   our  present 
state  even  without  enjoying  the  perfection  of  prophets.    Let 
us  learn  from  the  acknowledgment  of  upright  men  belong 
ing  to  other  denominations  what  we  must  guard   and  pre 
serve  as  the  precious  ornaments  of  our  race,   and   against 
what  we  must  guard  ourselves  as  marring   and  impairing 
the  purity  of  our  character,  which  we  are  bound  to  keep  un 
tarnished  for  the  sake  of  our  past  and  present. 

THE  IDEAL  JEWISH  STATE. 

As  the  reaper  in  harvest  time  gathers  his  sheaves  so  I 
gather  carefully  the  literary  products  to  which  the  anti- 
Jewish  movement  in  Germany  has  given  rise.  I  am  glad  to 
say  I  found  there  many  a  precious  grain  worthy  to  be  stored 
up  in  the  granary  of  our  best  mementoes.  I  am  going  to 
quote  a  passage  emanating  from  the  pen  of  no  less  a  man 
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than  the  eminent  liberalist  and  world-renowned  scientist, 
Carl  Yogt.  In  his  article,  "  Zur  Judenfrage,"  he  has  the 
following  remarkable  words: — "The  picture  which  Europe 
would  present  if  it  were  peopled  exclusively  by  Israelites 
would  seem  somewhat  strange.  There  would  be  no  more 
war,  and  consequently  the  moral  sense  would  not  be 
offended  so  frequently.  Millions  of  men  would  not  be 
snatched  away  from  useful  labor  of  all  kinds  and  the  public 
debts  and  taxes  would  decrease.  According  to  the  well 
known  tendency  of  the  Jews  the  cultivation  of  science, 
literature  and  art,  especially  music,  would  be  widely  prac 
tised.  Assaults  on  persons  and  alienation  of  property  by 
violence  would  be  of  rare  occurrence.  By  means  of  intelli 
gent  and  regular  work,  combined  with  thriftiness,  wealth 
wrould  increase.  This  wealth  would  be  applied  to  the  prac 
tice  of  most  magnificent  charity.  The  clergy  would  not  at 
all,  or  at  least  011  trifling  matters,  come  into  conflict  with  the 
State.  Marriage  would  be  early,  frequent  and  generally- 
respected,  and  therefore  the  evils  issuing  from  immorality 
would  be  rare.  This  circumstance,  as  well  as  some  of  their 
sanitary  laws,  would  add  toward  making  the  population 
healthy  and  beautiful.  Births  would  be  numerous  and  the 
average  duration  of  life  would  be  longer.  From  all  these 
causes  the  population  would  exceedingly  increase.  The 
state  of  affairs  would  be  somewhat  as  it  is  in  China,  but 
with  more  morality,  more  intelligence,  more  taste,  and  with 
out  the  hideous  revolts  and  butcheries  which  degrade  the 
Celestial  Empire." 

This  is  the  judgment  of  a  man  who  is  accustomed  to  ob 
serve  with  the  microscope,  and  we  can  rely  on  its  correct 
ness.  Now,  what  I  learn  from  it  is  that  if  we  are  left  to 
those  influences  which,  since  thousands  of  years,  shape  the 
character  of  our  race,  our  development  is  sure  to  go  on  in 
the  right  direction.  If,  however,  we  yield  to  influences  which 
tend  to  destroy  the  old  sources  of  salvation,  then  a  steady 
deterioration  will  take  place  till  the  noble  characteristics 
will  be  no  more  recognizable.  Where  shall  we  have  our 
revelations?  Abraham  enjoyed  the  Lord's  appearance  while 
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he  was  sitting  at  the  door  of  his  own  tent.  "Well,  then, 
keep  to  the  door  of  your  own  tent.  Many  have  become 
estranged  from  the  holy  tent  of  their  ancient  religion;  no 
hour  of  devotion  ever  follows  their  hot  pursuits  on  the 
racing  grounds  of  the  market.  What  wonder,  then,  if  they 
lose  all  perceptibility  for  higher  revelations.  In  many 
instances  the  buzz  of  the  market  and  the  rush  and  show  of 
noisy  entertainments  have  devoured  the  better  and  purer 
taste  for  home  joys.  How,  then,  should  their  hearts  find 
that  sweet  satisfaction  which  makes  man  truly  happy  ?  Yes, 
God's  inspiration  is  ready  to  descend  into  our  minds.  The 
door  of  our  tent  is  the  gate  of  heaven.  A  conscientious 
father  and  a  true  mother  are  prophet  and  prophetess,  and 
loving  and  faithful  sons  and  daughters  are  the  true  adepts 
of  our  future  prophecy. 


Selling  his  Birthright. 
February  20,  1881. 

"Behold,  I  am  going  to  die;  and  what 
profit  then  can  the  right  of  nrst-born 
be  to  me  ?  " 

Genesis  xxv,  32. 

IT  is  a  curious  bargain  of  which  the  Scriptural  lesson 
tells  us  to-day.  The  older  brother  sells  and  the  younger 
brother  buys  an  imaginary  article,  the  birthright,  and  the 
price  paid  for  it  is  a  pottage  of  lentils.  We  understand 
better  the  import  of  the  transaction  between  Jacob  and 
Esau  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  social  order  under  which  it  was 
consummated.  Under  the  patriarchal  constitution  the  eld 
est  son  was  destined  to  step  in  after  his  father  as  the  secular 
and  spiritual  leader  of  the  family  or  clan.  Ishmael's  mock 
eries  in  Abraham's  house  deprived  the  Arabs  of  their  claim 
as  leaders  of  the  Abrahamitic  clan';  Esau's  transaction  made 
the  Edomites  lose  their  prerogative.  The  short  and  quaint 
narrative  has  its  national  significance  ;  it  is  an  explanatory 
introduction  to  that  which  came  to  pass  at  a  later  stage ;  it 
shows  that  the  last  blessing  of  Isaac,  which  was  the  formal 
installation  of  his  successor  as  the  head  of  the  family,  be- 
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longed  by  right  to  Jacob  and  not  to  Esau.  The  main  inten 
tion  of  the  whole  passage  is  to  establish  Israel's  supremacy 
among  the  descendants  of  the  first  patriarch.  Precious, 
however,  as  these  family  records  are  and  will  forever  be  to 
us,  the  progeny  of  the  patriarchs,  their  practical  value  has 
greatly  changed  in  the  course  of  the  centuries.  It  is  no 
more  a  vital  question  for  us  whether  our  title  to  dominion 
is  better  founded  than  that  of  any  other  tribe  or  nation 
bordering  the  land  of  promise.  Divine  Providence,  to  be 
the  bond  of  brotherhood  between  mankind,  has  led  nations 
from  their  native  places  to  far  distant  spots ;  has  brought 
different  races  together  in  the  close  contact  of  common  citi 
zenship,  and  thus,  instead  of  the  Ammonites,  Moabites, 
Edomites  and  Arabs,  the  children  of  the  distant  Aryan  stock 
have  become  our  neighbors,  our  brothers,  to  whom  we  are 
tied  by  the  strong  ties  of  common  interest.  Little  it  mat 
ters  now  whether  Jacob's  title  as  the  first-born  is  valid  or 
not ;  he  who  strives  to  be  the  best  citizen  in  the  state  in 
which  he  lives  proves  best  his  right  and  his  superiority. 
Notwithstanding  this  fact,  however,  our  Scriptural  passage 
has  by  no  means  lost  its  great  importance.  Divested  of  its 
special  national  meaning  it  still  retains  its  instructive  power 
in  regard  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  position  man  in  general 
ought  to  take.  Human  society  was  ever  and  is  still  divided 
into  two  principal  types.  The  one  is  the  Esau  type,  the 
other  is  the  Jacob  type.  Sensual  selection  and  the  struggle 
for  existence  are  the  principles  of  development  for  the  wild 
hunter.  Image  of  God,  free  will  and  dependency  on  a  most 
holy  Lord  are  the  eternal  stars  that  lead  with  quiet  and 
steady  light  the  "plain  man,  dwelling  in  tents."  I  do  not 
say  that  you  cannot  build  a  moral  system,  even  on  the  ex- 
tremest  materialistic  principles.  Man's  heart  is  a  human 
heart,  even  if  you  call  it  a  rock,  and  man's  soul  is  not  the 
less  a  human  soul,  whether  you  call  it  brain  substance  or  by 
any  other  name.  Still  there  is  a  great  difference  on  what 
foundation  you  build.  Estrange  the  human  soul  from  the 
consciousness  of  its  higher  nature  and  destination,  and  you 
will  just  as  well  succeed  as  if  you  were  to  take  an  exceed- 
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ingly  gifted  child  and  expose  it  to  the  corrupting  influence 
of  a  systematically  bad  education. 

EVILS   OF    MATERIALISM. 

Degrade  the  human  spirit  by  teaching  him  to  regard 
himself  as  nothing  more  than  the  agent  of  animal  appetites, 
and  you  have  done  the  work  of  destruction.  You  may  in 
troduce  the  element  of  refinement ;  you  may  polish  and  em 
bellish  your  materialistic  principles  till  they  look  brilliant 
and  sound  sublime,  and  surpass  seemingly  revealed  religion 
in  practical  virtues;  superficiality  may  applaud  you;  thought 
lessness  may  make  herself  the  ardent  apostle  of  your  glad 
tidings  ;  the  earnest  man  will  look  with  care  and  anxiety  at 
your  work.  You  start  from  false  premises  and  can  never 
reach  correct  conclusions.  You  plant  lovely  gardens,  but 
your  plantations  are  placed  in  a  volcano.  Epicurus  made 
"pleasure"  the  principle  of  his  doctrine,  and  though  he  de 
clared  virtue  the  greatest  of  pleasures,  his  followers  were  of 
a  different  opinion,  and  in  time  Epicureanism  turned  into 
epicurism.  You  preach  "feed  one  another  charitably,"  but 
your  fundamental  principle  teaches  "devour  one  another  if 
necessary."  You  proclaim  the  broadest  liberality,  but  at 
the  bottom  lurks  the  tyranny  of  selfishness.  You  promise  the 
joys  of  life,  but  you  leave  to  death  its  cold  despair.  Your 
principle  in  its  logical  consequences  makes  life  a  hunting 
place,  man  the  wild  hunter,  and  all  the  great  prerogatives 
of  man  salable  articles  bearing  no  higher  price  than  the 
pottage  of  lentils — joys  of  a  lower  order.  According  to  your 
system  the  watchword  of  man  most  agreeing  with  his  nature 
must  be,  "Behold,  I  am  going  to  die  ;  and  what  profit  then 
can  the  right  of  first-born  be  to  me  ?  "  The  doctrine  of  ma 
terialism  ignores  man's  higher  gifts  and  thereby  lowers  and 
harms  them.  Bevealed  religion  acknowledges  man's  dual- 
istic  nature  and  strives  to  constitute  the  spiritual  part  as 
the  teacher  and  educator  of  the  animal  part.  It  knows 
man's  struggles  in  life,  and  therefore  with  motherly  care  it 
opens  for  him  an  inexhaustible  source  of  encouragement  and 
strength.  It  knows  the  fickleness  of  instinctive  emotions, 
and  therefore  it  teaches  justice  and  uprightness,  love  and 
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charity,  in  the  name  of  Him  who  never  changes.  It  is  aware 
of  the  wounds  of  suffering  humanity  and  pours  its  healing 
balm  on  aching  hearts.  It  looks  upon  man  with  his  three 
score  and  ten  years  and  admonishes  him  urgently,  "  Make 
use  of  your  short  days  to  vindicate  your  birthright,  for  the 
closing  of  earthly  life  means  for  you  the  beginning  of  a  pure 
existence  in  the  realms  of  eternity."  Eevealed  religion 
plants  its  gardens  on  the  river  side  of  a  blessed  heart  and 
soul,  and  therefore  its  plantation  is  sure  to  live  and  to  yield 
the  blessed  fruit  of  happiness  in  time  and  eternity. 


Service  and  Wages. 
March  20,  1881. 

"  Because  thou  art  my  brother  shouldst  thou 
therefore  serve  me  for  naught?  Tell  me 
what  shall  rny  wages  be  ?" 

Genesis  XXIX,  15. 

THE  inspired  author  of  the  book  of  Job,  makes  his  hero 
utter  tke  significant  words : — "Is  there  not  a  limited  time  of 
service  to  the  mortal  upon  earth?  Are  not  his  days  also 
like  the  clays  of  a  hired  laborer  ?  The  sufferer  longeth  for 
relaxation  from  his  pains  as  a  servant  eagerly  longeth  for 
the  evening's  shadow,  and  the  hopeless  hopes  for  the  end  of 
his  sorrows  as  a  hired  laborer  hopeth  for  his  reward."  The 
peculiar  situation  in  which  they  are  uttered  lends  to  these 
words  a  peculiar  melancholy.  In  the  main,  howrever,  they 
express  a  theory  of  life  which  is  based  on  a  deep  knowledge 
of  human  nature  and  on  a  profound  perception  of  human 
destination.  Though  we  may  eat  ashes  like  bread  and 
mingle  our  drink  with  wreeping,  or  though  we  may  feed  on 
Asher's  fat  bread  and  on  his  royal  dainties,  life  still  remains 
a  limited  time  of  service,  and  our  aspirations  show  that  we 
are  by  no  means  willing  to  render  our  services  without  an 
adequate  compensation.  There  is  not  one  laborer  in  the 
great  workshop  of  life  who  does  not  expect  in  some  shape 
his  due  wages,  but  this  shape  or  manner  forms  the  point  of 
difference  between  the  aspirants  in  life.  The  wise  man  of 
the  Scriptural  proverbs  divides  mankind  in  this  respect  into 
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two  classes.  He  says : — "The  righteous  eateth  to  satisfy  his 
desire,  but  the  appetite  of  the  wicked  always  suffereth 
want/'  This  saying  is  an  apt  illustration  of  o;;r  subject. 
Compare  the  world  and  its  bounties  to  a  richly  set  table,  and 
mankind,  as  the  workmen  of  the  Supreme  Master,  gathered 
around  this  table  to  take  their  repast  as  part  of  their  wages. 
There  is  an  upper  and  lower  part  at  this  table.  All  parts 
of  the  table  do  not  enjoy  the  same  plentif illness  of  provi 
sions;  some  seem  scantily  provided  in  comparison  with 
others;  but  everywhere  is  sufficient  food  to  satisfy  a  modest 
and  contented  mind.  Look  now  how  differently  the  parti 
cipants  at  this  meal  act. 

HOW    HAPPINESS    IS    MARKED. 

There  is  one.  He  eats  more  with  his  eyes  than  with  his 
mouth.  The  rich  gifts  stored  up  before  him  do  not  attract 
his  thankful  look;  his  eyes  are  always  wandering  to  that 
which  others  have  before  them;  the  piece  his  neighbor 
picked  out  was  just  the  one  he  wanted,  and  thus  he  suffers 
want  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  There  is  another  who  eats  more 
with  his  hands  than  with  his  mouth.  He  never  rests,  lays 
as  much  as  he  can  on  his  plate,but  for  fear  that  there  might 
be  no  meal  at  the  table  on  the  next  day  he  does  not  dare  to 
enjoy  his  blessing  on  the  present  day.  There  is  again  an 
other,  who  eats  more  with  his  ears  than  with  his  mouth. 
He  has  so  much  to  hear  of  what  the  other  guests  have  to 
say  that  he  hardly  finds  time  to  help  himself  at  the  table. 
The  few  chosen  ones  are  those  who  eat  heartily.  Thank 
fully  they  enjoy  their  own  portion,  and  in  hearty  kindness 
they  do  cheerfully  whatever  they  can  to  make  their  neigh 
bors  as  glad  and  comfortable  as  they  are  themselves.  A 
great  deal  of  comfort  and  enjoyment  in  the  world  is  lost 
through  bad  disposition,  which  engenders  quarrels  and  strife. 
Have  a  correct  idea  of  the  services  you  are  bound  to  render 
and  of  the  wages  you  are  entitled  to  expect.  Do  not  under 
rate  the  one  and  do  not  overvalue  the  other,  and  thus  you 
will  find  the  safest  means,  not  only  to  preserve  the  equili 
brium  of  social  life,  but  to  introduce,  instead  of  hatred,  crime 
and  horror,  love,  virtue  and  cheerfulness. 
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LESSON    OF   THE    RUSSIAN   ASSASSINATION. 

The  horrible  tidings  which  startled  the  world  a  few  days 
ago,  how  loudly  they  preach  the  lesson  of  true  service  and 
true  wages !  On  this  principle  not  only  our  private  and  social 
but  also  our  political  life  must  be  built,  or  else  the  neglect 
proves  destructive  sooner  or  later.  The  late  Emperor  of 
Kussia  has  fallen  a  victim  to  iniquitous  traditions  on  this 
point,  and  those  that  have  demanded,  in  the  thundering 
voice  of  the  bombshell,  "Give  us  our  wages,"  have  earned 
with  a  murderous  hand  the  horrid  wages  of  a  most  hideous 
sin.  Grant  to  the  people  their  wages.  Do  not  mar  the  free 
dom  that  is  due  to  them.  Let  public  instruction  enlighten 
the  growing  citizen  on  what  he  owes  to  social  order,  to  the 
State  and  its  government.  Let  a  sincere  democratic  ad 
ministration  convince  the  people  that  their  interests  are  dear 
and  holy,  and  soon  the  glorious  hymn  will  resound  where 
once  the  murderous  bombshell  clashed. 

Let  us  turn  to  another  event,  which  is  less  extensive  in 
its  bearing,  but  gladdening  in  its  aspect  and  intense  in  the 
lessons  it  conveys.  We  celebrated  last  week  an  ancient  fes 
tival.  Reminiscenses  of  past  times  revived  in  our  hearts 
feelings  of  gratitude  for  the  heavenly  protection  which  kind 
Providence  has  bestowed  on  our  race  whenever  danger 
threatened  us.  Gladness  filled  our  hearts.  Tens  of  thous 
ands  of  dollars  were  laid  down  as  an  offering  on  the  altar  of 
charity.  Wherever  we  know  of  one  poor  and  destitute  we 
endeavored  to  gladden  the  afflicted.  This  is  the  right  way 
to  show  that  we  are  the  good  and  honest  workmen,  doing 
our  share  in  life  and  worthy  to  sit  at  the  table  of  the  Lord. 
Yes,  let  us  work  in  the  service  of  Him  who  is  faithful  in 
His  reward,  for  like  Laban,  fortune  in  this  world  changes 
treacherously  our  wages  ten  times  and  more.  God's  justice, 
however,  warrants  the  fact  that  the  true  service  will,  sooner 
or  later,  find  its  true  wages. 
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The  Requirements  of  Our  Time. 

May  1,  1881. 

"Let  your  heart,  therefore  be  entire  with  the 
Lord  your  God  " 

I.  Kings,  viii.,  61. 

OUR  religion  is  a  system  of  life  for  man.  It  is  built  on 
two  axioms — one,  tlie  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being;  the 
other,  that  man's  soul  is  the  image  of  the  Most  High.  All 
other  moral  teachings  as  contained  in  our  religion  can  be 
developed  by  inference  from  these  two  cardinal  principles. 
Belief  is  the  acknowledgment  of  the  axioms.  Faith  is  the 
application  of  them  in  human  life.  Revelation  imparted  once 
for  all  the  objects  of  belief  to  mankind.  To  it  nothing  can 
be  added  and  from  it  nothing  can  be  taken.  But  as  to  the 
development  of  faith  there  is  an  infinite  field  open  for  man's 
activity.  Faith  is  the  true  fulfilment  of  our  duties,  and  they 
again  depend  on  our  different  relations  in  life,  which  change 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  thus  the  faith  of  one  age 
will  not  prove  sufficient  for  a  succeeding  age,  although  the 
substratum  of  faith,  the  objects  of  belief,  will  prove  an  un 
changeable  truth  for  all  ages.  This  distinction  between 
belief  and  faith  affords  us  a  safe  criterion  by  which  to  ren 
der  an  unbiassed  judgment  on  the  position  which  the 
modern  school  has  taken  in  regard  to  the  truths  and  prac 
tices  of  religion.  The  array  of  all  possible  human  know 
ledge  and  learning  will  never  be  able  to  shake  or  move  the 
foundations  of  the  moral  world.  Man's  genius  will  never 
find  a  substitute  to  supersede  the  two  axioms — so  simple,  so 
solid,  so  all-encompassing  as  revelation  has  imparted  them 
to  us.  But  on  the  other  hand  all  the  strictures  and  sug 
gestions  made  by  the  modern  school  in  regard  to  faith  are 
worthy  of  our  notice  and  consideration.  They  call  our 
attention  to  new  relations  which  are  the  offspring  of  the 
present  and  which  are  as  yet  deprived  of  all  religious  con 
sideration.  The  zeal  and  urgency  of  the  modern  school  in 
this  respect  are  of  great  value  for  the  spiritual  advancement 
of  mankind.  There  are  so  many  believers,  who  lack  faith, 
not  because  they  are  not  willing  to  do  justice  to  their  be- 
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lief,  but  rather  because  they  mistake  it  as  an  obligation 
imposed  by  their  belief  not  to  venture  one  step  beyond  the 
narrow  circle  drawn  around  human  affairs  so  many  centu 
ries  ago.  The  immense  area  of  human  relations  which  has 
been  added  since  they  regard  as  unhallowed  ground,  quite 
foreign  to  religious  practice ;  the  greatest  part  of  social  life, 
mercantile  and  political  life  altogether,  is  declared  as  pro 
fane,  and  thus  a  sad  discrepancy  arises  between  confession 
and  life  — a  discrepancy  which  forces  upon  the  earnest  obser 
ver  the  apprehension  that  our  belief  must  be,  to  use  the  ex 
pression  of  the  prophet,  "a  bed  that  is  too  short  for  a  man  to 
stretch  himself  out  on  and  a  covering  that  is  too  narrow  to 
wrap  himself  in."  The  apprehension  is  true,  not  in  regard 
to  the  tenets  of  our  own  belief  but  in  regard  to  the  misap 
plication  of  the  same.  In  all  branches  of  life  the  distin 
guishing  features  of  the  sect  ought  to  be  left  entirely  to  the 
individual;  the  consequences,  however,  of  the  two  great 
axioms — God  exists  and  man  is  in  His  likeness — ought  to 
engender  a  noble  manhood  whose  stamp  ought  to  be  im 
printed  on  all  branches  of  our  public  life,  and  which  ought 
to  constitute  the  faith  of  the  community. 

A   CENSUS   OF   EELIGIOUS   ORGANIZATIONS   DENOUNCED. 

To  illustrate  by  instances : — A  short  time  ago  I  received 
a  communication  from  the  Census  Office  requesting  my  aid 
in  the  collection  of  the  statistics  of  religious  organizations. 
A  series  of  questions  was  laid  before  me,  of  which  every 
single  question,  if  put  to  any  citizen  of  these  our  United 
States,  would  justly  be  deemed  as  an  infringement  on  his 
right  as  a  citizen  and  as  a  violation  of  the  spirit  of  our  con 
stitution.  An  organization  consists  of  individuals;  what 
right  has  the  man  at  the  head  of  the  organization  to  answer 
questions  which  are  offensive  to  the  rights  of  the  single  in 
dividual  ?  Let  the  Department  of  the  Interior  take  as  care 
ful  a  census  of  the  citizens  as  it  is  able  to  do,  but  as  to 
religious  statistics  that  is  best  left  to  the  different  denomi 
nations.  Let  them  take  care  of  themselves.  Thus  I  did  not 
answer  the  questions  concerning  the  religious  community 
whose  spiritual  leader  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  and  I  think  I 
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did  right.  I  think  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  our 
constitution  demands  urgently  that  the  branch  "statistics 
of  religious  organizations  "  be  entirely  abolished  in  a  census 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America.  There  you 
have  an  instance  where  religion  is  out  of  place. 

STREET   CLEANING   A    PROPER   RELIGIOUS   TOPIC. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  ask  me  whether  street  cleaning 
has  anything  to  do  with  religion — whether  it  be  a  fit  topic 
for  a  pulpit  oration — I  say  there  can  be  no  more  important 
subject  and  more  deserving  our  attention  than  this,  on 
which  public  safety  is  so  dependent.  It  is  hard  to  believe 
that  a  dirty  city  harbors  a  pure  and  virtuous  population. 
"Let  thy  camp  be  holy"  means,  in  the  first  place,  "Let  thy 
camp  be  clean."  Among  the  ten  good  things  which  a  city 
must  enjoy  in  order  that  a  God-fearing  man  should  be 
allowed  to  reside  in  it,  according  to  the  old  law,  one  of  the 
foremost  is  cleanliness,  and  thus  it  is  the  duty  of  true,  of 
civic  religion,  to  proclaim,  "Clean  the  streets,"  which  is 
paramount  to  "Thou  shalt  not  murder!7'  I  could  increase 
these  instances  which  are  to  show  that  a  pure  belief  must 
be  proven  by  good  faith;  if  the  latter  is  lacking  the  former 
is  also  wanting.  We  are  practical  in  our  age  and  prove 
theory  by  practice.  Not  visiting  the  house  of  worship  is 
by  no  means  a  token  of  your  lack  of  spiritual  advancement, 
but  also  your  attendance  at  the  Sabbath  service  is  no  suffi 
cient  proof  of  earnest  and  active  piety.  To  see  you  here 
from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  and  to  read  of  you  what  I  read 
in  the  last  report  of  the  New  York  Hospital  Saturday  and 
Sunday  collection— that  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole  amount 
collected  came  from  you,  and  that  of  the  whole  amount 
you  gave  only  $4  which  were  designated  to  the  Mount  Sinai 
Hospital;  that,  therefore,  in  your  charity  you  regard  all 
mankind  as  your  race,  to  whom  you  cling  with  brotherly 
love— this  shows  clearly  your  advance  in  religion;  it  shows 
that  your  heart  is  entirely  with  God  and  that  your  mind  is 
up  to  the  requirements  of  our  time. 
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The  Evil  and  its  Cure. 
June  19,  1881. 

"And  they  said  one  to  another,  Truly  we 
are  guilty  concerning  our  brother,  etc." 
Genesis  XLIII,  21. 

IT  is  the  saying  of  our  old  sages  that  no  man  commits  a 
wrong  unless  he  is  invaded  by  the  spirit  of  folly.  This  ex 
presses  the  same  idea  as  the  biblical  phrase,  "Behold,  the 
fear  of  the  Lord  that  is  wisdom."  Both  sentences  intend  to 
say  that  conscience  is  the  true  reason  of  man  and  a  perfect 
self-control  is  his  highest  intelligence,  or  with  other  words, 
the  moral  standard  of  a  man  is  the  measure  of  his  worth. 
This  system  does  not  admit  of  expressions  as,  "He  is  an  in 
telligent  but  a  wicked  man/'  as  "wicked"  is  the  negation  of 
"intelligent/'  This  system,  furthermore,  insists  upon  re 
garding  every  slight  deviation  of  our  inclinations  and  actions 
from  the  right  direction  as  the  commencement  of  an  ailing 
of  the  soul,  which,  if  not  treated  properly  in  time,  will  end 
in  the  ruin  of  body  and  soul.  There  is  no  tampering,  no 
compromising,  110  admitting  of  so  called  "amiable  vices." 
Youth,  manhood  and  old  age,  as  they  are  coherent  in  time, 
so  they  must  be  coherent  in  principle.  The  duties  are  meted 
out  to  man  according  to  his  strength  in  the  different  stages 
of  life.  The  fulfilment  of  these  duties  is  soul's  health;  the 
neglect  is  sickness  and  needs  a  speedy  and  radical  cure. 
Rigorous  as  this  system  may  appear  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who,  from  misplaced  pity,  feel  always  inclined  to  sympathize 
with  the  stray  part  of  mankind,  it  still  harbors  more  genuine 
love  and  brings  more  benefit  to  man  than  all  our  sickly 
sentimentality.  The  matter  of  fact  method  of  old  wisdom 
calls  things  by  their  right  names  and  places  them  in  the 
right  light;  the  accommodating  versatility  of  the  modern 
age  is  prolific  in  well  sounding  appellations  for  rejectable 
things,  and  understands  how  to  place  the  most  doubtful 
actions  in  a  favorable  light,  especially  if  they  are  accom 
panied  by  success.  We  have  a  code  of  elastic  maxims  against 
the  straight  code  of  morals.  If  any  one  makes  mistakes 
through  his  carelessness  we  are  soon  at  hand  with  the  sooth- 
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ing  medicine  that  "every  man  is  liable  to  mistake."  If  the 
step  is  made  from  mistake  to  error  we  kindly  cover  it  up  by 
the  saying  that  ''it  is  human  nature  to  err."  If  error  grows 
finally  into  crime  we  find  still  an  excuse  in  the  fact  with  the 
first  man  the  first  fall  began.  Thus  we  ignore  and  excuse 
in  our  optimistic  sentimentality,  till  crime  grows  the  rapa 
cious  beast  ready  to  devour  in  its  wildness  the  safety  of 
those  who  allowed  its  growth  by  their  indulgence.  It  is  a 
grave  mistake  to  shield  sinners  behind  the  fact  that  the 
sacred  book  introduces  man  into  the  world  as  a  sinning 
being.  The  instances  of  sin  and  sinners  as  produced  by  the 
Scriptures  are  earnest  admonitions  and  warnings,  and  by 
no  means  excuses  and  encouragements  for  coming  trans 
gressors. 

DOCTEINES  OF  OEIGINAL  SIN. 

Not  less  a  mistake  is  it  to  say  that  sin  is  inherent  to  hu 
man  nature.  Just  as  well  you  could  say  that  it  is  the  nature 
of  the  ground  to  grow  weeds.  It  will  grow  weeds  if  you 
allow  it,  but  it  will  furnish  you  with  blessed  fruit  if  your 
labor  gives  to  its  natural  powers  the  right  direction.  Sin 
seems  to  us  natural  to  man  because  we  are  in  many  instances 
not  careful  enough  to  root  up  the  weeds  of  mistakes  and 
errors  in  the  young  heart.  The  child  grows;  they  grow  with 
the  child,  and  then  we  say  that  is  nature.  In  truth,  how 
ever,  it  is  the  degeneration  of  nature.  Proper  care  and  sys 
tematical  treatment  in  time  would  have  filled  with  healthy 
seed  the  place  which  is  now  covered  by  poisonous  herbs. 
Another  great  mistake  on  our  part  is  to  allow  ourselves  to 
be  attracted  by  the  smart  points,  by  the  daring  feats  which 
are  connected  with  the  perpetuation  of  the  evil  deed.  The 
discussion  of  the  slyness  or  boldness  with  which  the  crime 
was  executed  outweighs  by  far  the  moral  indignation  which 
we  display.  This  certainly  has  its  bad  effect.  Many  a  lost 
individual,  face  to  face  with  the  retribution  of  justice,  is  still 
kept  away  from  true  repentance  by  the  flattering  idea, 
"They'll  say, 'anyhow,  he  was  a  smart  fellow.7 "  And  the 
acknowledgment  which  thus  is  paid  to  such  smartness  in 
duces  many  an  unprincipled  one  to  vie  for  the  same  sad 
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laurels.  Depose  the  heroes  of  crime  by  the  cold  and  un 
biassed  judgment  that  the  commission  of  an  evil  deed  is  blunt 
stupidity,  which  must  be  restrained  from  doing  harm,  and 
by  such  verdict  you  will  detain  and  deter  from  crime  more 
perhaps  than  the  severest  punishment  can  do.  Certain  it  is 
that  those  sensational  novels,  where  criminals  are  the  heroes 
of  the  action,  have  done  a  great  deal  of  harm  by  seducing 
many  a  young  heart  in  giving  to  its  ambition  a  false  direc 
tion.  "VVe  have,  then,  as  the  main  point,  that  watchfulness 
over  our  children  and  reasonable  education  are  the  best 
means  to  conquer  the  evil.  In  this  education  two  points 
must  be  kept  constantly  in  view  in  order  to  cure  the  evil  at 
its  source.  The  vision  of  the  body's  eye  is  corrupted  either 
by  hallucinations  or  by  illusions,  and  so  it  is  with  the  eye  of 
the  mind,  with  conscience. 

FALSE  STANDAEDS. 

The  value  of  worldly  things  is  overrated,  their  use  in 
many  instances  is  misapplied  and  mammon  is  commonly  de 
clared  as  all  powerful.  This  disturbs  unsettled  minds,  fills 
them  with  illusions  and  bedims  the  clear  sight  of  conscience. 
On  the  other  hand  the  sceptic  idea  wThich  is  so  prevalent  at 
the  present  time  in  regard  to  man's  own  being;  the  little 
care  which  is  bestowed  on  the  soul,  as  a  consequence  of  the 
doubt  whether  man  has  a  special  soul  at  all — this  is  so  apt 
to  impair  the  normal  state  of  the  mind's  eye  that  spiritual 
hallucinations  soon  must  ensue.  Cure,  then,  these  two 
evils.  Live  a  modest  life;  let  not  the  thirst  after  more  fill 
your  heart  with  avidity;  make  a  proper  use  of  that  which 
the  blessing  of  the  Lord  has  bestowed  on  you;  and  thus,  by 
a  simple  and  active  life,  you  and  your  children  will  be  safe 
from  illusions.  Know  you,  and  teach  it  to  your  children, 
that  man's  better  portion  is  his  soul,  and  that  the  best  guide 
for  heart  and  spirit  is  the  "Word  of  God,  and  thus  no  de 
structive  hallucination  will  harm  you  and  yours.  Let  the 
old,  the  eternal  moral  system  prevail  and  there  will  be  less 
opportunity  for  the  sad  confession — Truly  we  are  guilty. 
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Character  the  Basis  of  Life. 
July  24.  1881. 

"And  Jac  >b  called  unto  his  Fons  and  siid, 
Gather  yourselves  together  that  I  may 
tell  you  that  which  shall  Vefall  you  in 
the  last  days." 

Genesis,  XLIX.,  1. 

AROUND  the  bed  of  the  dying  patriarch  were  gathered  the 
twelve  sons,  who  were  destined  to  grow  into  tribes  and  to 
play  as  a  nation  a  most  important  part  in  the  world's  his 
tory.  After  such  an  overture,  "I  will  tell  you  that  which 
shall  befall  you  in  the  last  days,"  uttered  by  one  who  was  so 
familiar  with  Divine  visions  as  Jacob  was,  we  might  justly 
expect  to  hear  in  his  last  words  the  revelation  of  secrets 
concerning  a  remote  future.  The  fact,  however,  is  that  very 
little  information  can  be  gathered  from  this  Scriptural  page 
in  regard  to  coming  events.  This  fact  is  so  astounding  that 
the  old  sages  tried  to  explain  it  by  saying  that  the  patriarch 
had,  indeed,  the  intention  to  make  his  sons  acquainted  with 
the  hidden  events  of  coming  times,  but  that  God,  willing  it 
otherwise,  thus  withdrew  from  him  the  spirit  of  divination, 
and  the  clear  seeing  eye  of  the  seer's  mind  became  suddenly 
dimmed.  Others,  in  order  to  explain  our  text,  plunge  into 
the  deep  sea  of  mystery.  Behind  the  outward  garb  of  the 
latter  there  are  hidden  the  most  important  spiritual  and 
historical  revelations — invisible  to  the  profane  and  to  be 
read  by  only  the  initiated  mind.  The  modern  school  again 
has  its  own  ingenious  way  of  setting  this  matter  right.  As 
to  ourselves,  we  cannot  agree  with  the  old  sages  on.  this 
point.  It  is  hard  for  us  to  believe  that  the  dying  patriarch 
intended  to  make  communications  to  his  children  against 
the  will  of  God.  Nor  can  we,  on  the  other  hand,  venture  in 
this  hot  weather  to  follow  the  mystics  to  their  sultry  recesses 
of  mysticism.  As  to  the  modern  school,  true  their  method 
has  a  cooling  effect  on  the  heart,  perhaps  too  much  so;  but 
this  method  is  in  most  cases  too  ingenious  to  be  true/and  it 
is  by  no  means  safe  to  make  a  holy  writ  of  modern  criticism. 
Let,  then,  our  fundamental  principle,  that  in  God's  Word 
deep  wisdom  goes  hand  in  hand  with  unsophisticated  sim- 
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plicity,  show  us  the  right  way  of  explanation.  The  Scripture 
gives  us  here  the  last  address  of  a  wise  and  pious  father  to 
his  children.  He  pretends  to  foretell  their  future;  but  in 
stead  of  doing  that  he  gives  a  short  but  accurate  description 
of  the  different  characters  of  his  sons.  Does  this  fact  not 
imply  the  most  important  lesson  ?  Does  it  not  clearly  state 
the  truth  that  man's  character  is  the  only  solid  foundation 
on  which  the  structure  of  his  future  can  be  safely  raised? 
All  our  connections,  enterprises,  aims  and  ends  grow  forth 
from  our  character  as  the  plants  grow  from  the  soil,  and 
therefore  we  can  justly  say  that  every  man  carries  within 
himself  the  magic  mirror  in  which  he  is  permitted  to  see 
the  reflex  of  his  future.  This  idea,  if  earnestly  reflected 
upon,  may  give  to  morbid  human  curiosity  a  sound  and 
wholesome  direction.  Instead  of  spying  behind  the  curtain 
of  time  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  things  unborn  let  man  steadily 
keep  his  inwardness  in  view;  let  him  build  up  and  mould 
and  shape  his  character.  That  levels  for  him  the  difficulties 
of  life;  that  raises  within  his  breast  the  voice  of  a  truly 
Divine  oracle  which,  if  it  does  not  tell  him  the  things  that 
are  tb  happen,  tells  him  more,  and  reveals  to  him  a  more 
necessary  and  useful  knowledge — namely,  the  state  of  his 
mind;  how  he  is  prepared  to  meet  the  occurrences  that 
God's  providence  has  in  store  for  him. 

PARENTAL  DUTY  IN  FORMING  A  CHILD'S  CHARACTER. 

Furthermore,  our  Scriptural  passage  conveys  a  great 
admonition  to  parents.  How  clearly  it  maps  out  the  path 
of  parental  duty!  You  may  toil  your  lifetime  and  may  suc 
ceed  in  leaving  to  your  children  treasuries  full  of  gold  and 
silver;  still  you  cannot  say  that  their  future  is  insured,  for 
you  cannot  know  what  will  befall  them  in  the  last  days. 
Make  it  your  highest  aim  in  life  to  study  the  rich  material 
which  lies  in  the  heart  and  mind  of  your  children;  out  of 
this  material  strive  to  form  good  and  noble  characters,  meek 
and  modest  in  prosperity,  strong  and  enduring  in  adversity; 
thus  the  future  of  your  progeny  will  never  prove  a  failure. 
In  the  character  of  a  nation  lies  the  explanation  of  its  past 
history  and  the  foreboding  of  the  events  that  are  to  come. 
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AN  IMPROVED  SYSTEM  OF  TEACHING  NEEDED. 

Education  is  a  better  safeguard  for  nations  than  armies 
and  weapons.  National  education,  however,  lacks  a  most 
important  factor  if  it  fails  to  influence  and  to  enhance  the 
character  of  the  growing  citizen.  On  this  head  we  venture 
to  make  two  strictures  on  our  own  system  of  public  educa 
tion — first,  our  system  of  competition  is  liable  to  bring  up 
racers  rather  than  quiet,  steady  and  settled  minds;  second, 
the  too  frequent  change  of  teachers  which  the  child  has  to 
undergo  is  a  great  impediment  to  lasting  impressions.  Let 
the  teacher  go  up  with  the  child  through  a  certain  num 
ber  of  classes.  Give  the  teacher  the  opportunity  to  impart 
and  the  pupil  the  time  to  receive  the  imprint  of  a  defined 
intellectual  individuality,  and  the  traces  of  school  education 
left  on  the  character  of  the  child  will  not  be  so  faint  as  they 
are  now.  These  are  points  which  the  Board  of  Education 
ought  to  consider  earnestly.  As  to  us,  let  us  keep  the  holy 
bequest  of  Father  Jacob ;  let  us  keep  pure  and  spotless  our 
name  and  fame,  never  let  the  fault  be  with  us,  and  in 
the  rest  let  Providence  dispose  of  the  event  until  the  last 
day. 

Work  and  Enjoyment 

Aug.  21,  1881. 

"Wherefore  do  you  spend  money  for  that  which 
is  not  bread,  and  your  labor  for  that  which 
satisfieth  not?  Hearken  diligently  unto 
me  and  eat  ye  that  which  is  good  and  let 
your  soul  delight  itself  in  fatness." 

Isaiah,  LV,  2. 

THE  results  of  human  life  are/lependent  on  two  factors — 
work  and  enjoyment.  Work  is  the  means  and  enjoyment 
the  end  sought.  The  desire  after  comfort  and  well-being 
is  the  prime  motor  in  man's  activities  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  his  career.  The  first  cry  of  the  new  born  and 
the  last  sigh  of  the  dying  and  all  varied  changes  between 
the  cradle  and  the  grave  are  simply  the  manifestations  of  one 
continuous  effort  to  attain  to  the  highest  degree  of  comfort 
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and  satisfaction  that  can  be  secured  in  this  life.  What  is 
the  aim  and  tendency  of  all  human  knowledge  ?  As  the 
golden  ore,  after  which  the  miner  digs  in  the  dark  lap  of 
the  earth,  finds  its  distinction  either  in  the  mint  or  in  the 
goldsmith's  laboratory,  where  it  is  converted  into  ornaments 
of  beauty  and  articles  of  use  for  man,  even  so  the  spiritual 
and  moral  miners  open  their  shafts,  delve  into  the  depths 
of  speculative  and  philosophical  and  sientific  inquiry,  that 
they  may  bring  forth  to  the  light  the  ores  and  precious 
stones  of  truth  and  polished  ideas  for  the  benefit  of  their 
fellow  men.  But  the  value  of  all  this  digging  and  delving 
is  not  ascertained  until  the  crude  thoughts,  like  the  rough 
ore,  is  tested  in  the  furnace  and  crucible  of  practical  experi 
ment.  If  then  they  can  be  used  as  to  enhance  the  moral 
or  material  standard  and  condition  of  the  race,  then  they 
shall  be  deemed  worthy  to  survive.  Their  claim  lies  in 
their  usefulness. 

PREPARATIONS    FOB   LIFERS   WORK. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  prepare  the  growing  man 
for  the  work  of  life.  Without  such  preparation  he  will  be 
a  stranger  in  the  busy  spheres  of  mankind — an  outlaw  in 
the  circle  of  legitimate  activity.  The  desire  after  comfort 
by  one  prepared  for  work  is  tempered  by  the  gratification 
which  a  regulated  activity  carries  within  itself.  In  vacant 
minds  the  longing  after  satisfaction  will  degenerate  into 
wild  appetites  and  on  idle  hands  will  soon  grasp  after  un 
lawful  means  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  an  unprincipled  am 
bition.  But  while  thus  acknowledging  the  importance  and 
sanctity  of  work,  we  must  by  no  means  neglect  the  other 
part.  The  question  how  shall  we  apply  correctly  the  earn 
ings  of  our  labor  so  as  to  derive  from  them  a  pure  and  sa 
tisfactory  enjoyment  of  life  is  very  important.  The  words 
of  our  sacred  text  show  that  the  prophet  Isaiah  had  before 
him  a  generation  that  was  irreproachable  in  regard  to  their 
industry  and  alertness  to  make  money,  but  they  were  faulty 
in  the  knowledge  how  to  apply  their  income  so  as  to  secure 
the  greatest  and  purest  pleasure.  And  he  thought  it  worth 
his  while  to  make  this  serious  evil  the  theme  of  an  earnest 
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admonition.  From  the  remedy  which  he  proposed  judge 
what  the  evils  of  his  time  must  have  been.  Ills  words  sug 
gest  the  following  division  of  busy  mankind  in  his  day: — 

DIFFERENT    CLASSES    OF    WORKERS. 

There  was,  first,  the  passionate  business  man.  He  lived 
and  loved  business  and  thought  of  nothing  else  all  the  day 
long.  Gain  and  loss  was  a  secondary  matter  with  him,  and 
the  main  question  was  to  do  as  great  an  amount  of  business 
as  possible.  He  lived  the  life  of  a  machine,  confined  to  one 
exclusive  function,  and  that  function  being  over  he  had  no 
vitality  left  for  anything  besides.  Another  class  was  the 
smart  business  man.  With  him  occupation  was  merely  the 
tool  with  which  to  amass  capital,  and  as  his  smartness  grew 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  his  capital,  his  exclusive  am 
bition  was  to  reach  the  highest  degree  of  smartness,  incon 
siderate  whether  or  not  his  soul  and  heart  thirsted  for  a 
drop  of  true  enjoyment.  Another  class  was  the  fashionable 
business  man.  He  did  honestly  his  work  and  felt  the  desire 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labor,  but  he  had  not  independence 
of  character  enough  to  fashion  his  enjoyment  after  his  own 
principles;  he  made  it  rather  his  principle  to  enjoy  after  the 
fashion,  and  thus,  not  consulting  his  own  power  of  digestion, 
the  same  dishes  had  to  be  served  on  his  table  as  were  served 
on  the  table  of  his  fashionable  neighbor.  Through  shallow 
and  through  deep  waters  he  followed  conscientiously  his 
fashionable  neighbor,  and  if  it  was  dangerous  and  burden 
some  to  him,  well;  one  must  pay  his  price  in  order  to  be 
privileged  to  bear  the  sweet  burden  of  fashion.  And,  fin 
ally,  there  was  the  lowest  class,  the  fast  business  man,  who 
for  a  moment's  pleasure  squandered  the  earnings  of  months, 
who  in  the  prosperity  of  the  present  never  gave  a  thought 
to  the  time  that  was  to  come  and  to  the  change  that  possibly 
might  take  place.  Always  at  the  mercy  of  the  tide  that 
carried  him,  he  never  cared  to  change  the  current  of  his  ef 
forts,  and  thus  the  moment  of  his  submersion  was  but  a 
question  of  time.  The  prophet,  seeing  the  activity  of  his 
generation  impaired  by  such  unreasonable  use  of  the  pro 
ceeds,  puts  the  question  to  his  people,  "Wherefore  will  ye 
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spend  money  for  what  is  not  bread,  and  your  labor  for  what 
satisfieth  not  ?"  He  means  to  say,  Why  do  you  not  be 
stow  the  same  care  and  earnestness  on  a  proper  enjoy 
ment  of  your  earnings  as  you  do  on  your  endeavour  to 
gain  the  means  of  enjoyment  ?  Why  do  you  frustrate  the 
true  end  and  aim  of  your  own  work?  The  prophet  lays 
bare  the  root  of  the  evil  and  proposes  the  remedy.  Now,  my 
friends,  if  we  look  around  in  the  sphere  of  our  own  time 
and  life  and  find  that  the  classes  mentioned  above  have 
disappeared,  our  text,  with  its  reproach  and  proposal  for  the 
better,  is  a  mere  matter  of  antiquity.  But  if  we  find  that  the 
same  conditions  as  described  in  the  words  of  the  old  seer  are 
prevalent  in  our  own  midst — and  doubtlessly  they  are — then 
his  inspired  advice  must  be  of  the  utmost  interest  for  our 
own  personal  welfare. 


Life's  True  Enjoyment. 

Aug,.  28,  1881. 

"For  not  iu  haste  shall  ye  go  out  and  not  In 
flight  shall  ye  go,  for  before  you  goeth  the 
Lord  and  your  rearward  is  the  God  of 
Israel." 

Isaiah,  LIL,  12. 

THEKE  is  a  great  deal  of  wisdom  in  the  Oriental  proverb, 
"  better  to  walk  and  to  reach  than  to  run  and  to  tire."  Speed 
is  commendable  as  long  as  it  is  in  proportion  to  our  capacity 
and  is  truly  subservient  to  our  will  and  to  increase  the  effecti 
veness  of  the  time  allotted  to  us  to  reach  the  true  purpose 
of  life.  The  modern  theory  of  human  life — that  it  is  a  mere 
struggle  for  existence — shows  its  weakness  and  f aultiness  in 
this,  that  it  makes  haste  and  waste  the  principal  law  of  our 
whole  being  without  explaining  to  us  the  why  and  whither 
of  this  struggle.  The  origin  of  this  view  of  life  lies  not  in 
the  cogency  of  facts  or  calculations ;  it  is  rather  an  inference 
deduced  from  very  unreliable  assumptions.  Its  genesis  is 
easily  told.  Struggle  is  the  nature  and  essence  of  doubt. 
As  long  as  we  doubt  the  rule  and  wisdom  of  a  Supreme  dis 
poser  we  make  our  own  spirits  the  scene  of  severe  conflicts. 
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If  in  such  a  restless  and  undecided  state  of  mind  we  under 
take  to  render  a  judgment  on  things  and  their  nature,  on 
life  and  its  significance,  then  we  will  undoubtedly  be  guided 
by  the  reflex  influence  and  impressions  of  our  own  minds,  for 
the  world  lies  in  man's  heart.  We  will  then  see  everywhere 
but  conflict  and  struggle,  and  the  natural  verdict  will  be  the 
same  as  the  Ecclesiastes  preached  it  in  his  gloomy  and  scep 
tical  mood: — "All  things  weary  themselves;  man  cannot 
utter  them;  the  eye  is  never  satisfied  with  seeing,  nor 
the  ear  filled  with  hearing."  With  Ecclesiastes,  however, 
this  scepticism  was  but  the  working  hypothesis  by  which  he 
sought  to  find  the  only  possible,  the  final  and  ?onclusive 
truth.  The  end  of  the  matter,  he  says,  is,  "  Fear  God  and 
keep  his  commandments,  for  this  is  the  whole  man/'  In  fact, 
starting  from  a  firm  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being,  man's  life 
rises  far  above  the  lowness  of  a  mere  struggle  for  existence. 
The  haste  and  waste,  the  unavoidable  transitoriness  which 
is  inevitably  connected  with  man's  earthly  nature  and  his 
worldly  circumstances,  are  more  than  counter-balanced  by 
the  permanency  of  his  higher  aspirations,  by  the  stable 
gratification  which  he  derives  from  the  consciousness  of  his 
spirituality  and  by  the  one  great  hope  which  does  not  leave 
him  even  at  the  gate  of  death — the  hope  for  eternity. 

THE   SABBATH    ELEMENT   IN   MAN. 

Man's  daily  work,  the  tilling  of  the  ground  for  his  earthly 
subsistence,  is  thus  oharacterized  in  the  words  of  the 
Scriptures: — "In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread." 
As  the  struggle  for  existence,  and  therefore  its  main  feature, 
is  restlessness  and  haste,  pleasure  and  enjoyment,  the  Sab 
bath  element  in  man's  life  must  partake  of  spirituality  and 
must  be  of  a  quiet,  deep  and  stable  nature  in  order  to  give 
lasting  satisfaction  to  the  heart  and  to  the  mind.  This 
recognition  will  perhaps  enable  us  to  explain  a  quaint  ap 
pearance  in  our  own  time.  It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  we  are 
richer  in  means  for  enjoyment  than  any  generation  that  has 
gone  before  us.  To  the  legacy  of  the  past  the  inventive 
genius  of  the  present  has  added  a  long  series  of  pleasures 
which  were  unknown  to  our  ancestors.  There  is  no  phase 
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of  life  and  no  season  of  the  year  which  does  not  abound  in 
rich  and  joyful  gifts.  The  seaside  and  the  mountains,  the 
thousand  various  charms  of  rusticating,  temper  for  us  the 
heat  of  summer.  Theatres,  concerts  and  parlor  gatherings 
make  us  forget  the  inclemency  of  winter.  Many  things  that 
our  fathers  would  have  regarded  as  extravagant  luxuries 
have  become  ordinary  necessaries  with  us.  But  for  all  that, 
are  our  costly  indulgences  as  effective  as  the  modest  plea 
sures  of  the  times  gone  by  ?  If  we  place  the  feverish  im 
patience  which  is  the  characteristic  of  our  enjoyments  over 
against  the  sedate  quietude  which  so  eminently  distin 
guished  the  recreations  of  old  then  we  must  confess  that 
theirs  wras  the  satisfaction  and  ours  is  the  disappointment. 
Why,  then,  are  we  less  successful  in  our  enjoyments  than 
our  ancestors  ?  It  is  because  we  are  unmindful  of  the  truth 
that  one  drop  of  spirituality  and  heartiness  infuses  more 
genuine  life  into  our  pleasures  than  thousands  of  the  cost 
liest  luxuries  are  able  to  do.  What  a  source  of  pure  grati 
fication  are  the  evening  hours  in  the  quiet  household  after  a 
noisy  and  trying  business  day.  But  you  are  too  tired  for 
that?  Try  to  instil  the  spirit  of  love  and  virtue  into  the 
tender  souls  of  your  beloved  ones,  and  do  it  with  all  your 
heart  and  all  your  soul,  and  you  will  find  it  the 
most  soothing  and  the  sweetest  recreation.  Benevolence 
is  also  a  source  of  pure  pleasure.  JS"ot  that  benevolence 
which  opens  the  hand  and  closes  the  heart.  To  bestow  a 
kind  thought,  a  feeling,  a  word  of  brotherly  affection  on 
suffering  mankind,  is  both  enobling  and  gratifying,  for  it 
makes  one  feel  that  he  is  not  unworthy  of  the  mercy  of  his 
Heavenly  Father.  In  our  social  gatherings,  in  our  conver 
sations  with  friends  we  may  be  witty  and  humorous,  but  we 
should  never  forget  that  wit  and  humor  are  never  so  savory 
as  when  they  are  tinted  with  the  roseate  hue  of  good  nature 

and  harmless  innocence.     Eat  and  drink,  dance  and  play 

I  mean,  on  musical  instruments,  not  at  cards- -but  in  all 
your  pastimes  never  miss  spirituality,  that  sacred  salt  which 
is  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  with  us  all. 
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THE   FOUNT    OF    SPIRITUAL    ENJOYMENT. 

But  whence  shall  we  take  this  supply  of  spirituality  in  a 
y>rorld  that  is  so  filled  with  material  pursuits  ?  The  asylum 
for  the  spirit  stands  open.  The  sanctuary  waits  for  every 
one  of  us.  The  garden  planted  by  the  hand  of  the 
Eternal  offers  its  delicious  fruits  and  fragrant  flowers.  We 
may  there  learn  how  to  enjoy.  But  those  who  stand  out 
side  will  probably  say,  "We  have  seen  many  enter  the  gar 
den,  but  we  have  seen  nothing  of  the  fruit  they  have  brought 
back."  Let  me  answer  those  outsiders  with  the  lovely  little 
fable  narrated  by  the  great  Persian  poet.  A  religious  man 
with  his  head  bent  to  his  knees  was  deeply  merged  in  the 
sea  of  sublime  meditations  and  remained  thus  for  a  long 
time.  When,  emerging  from  his  reverie,  he  raised  his  head 
one  of  the  bystanders  asked  him  mockingly,  "From  that 
garden  in  which  thou  hast  just  been  what  fruits  hast  thou 
brought  for  me?  ''  When  I  entered  the  garden,"  answered 
the  good  man,  "I  folded  the  flap  of  my  garment,  intending 
that  at  the  first  rosebush  I  reached  I  would  gather  the 
sweetest  roses  for  my  friends;  but  when  I  came  near  I  was 
so  overpowered  by  the  sweet  odor  that  the  flap  of  my  gar 
ment  slipped  out  of  my  hands.  Thus  I  had  all  for  myself; 
for  you  I  brought  nothing." 

The  moral  of  the  story  is  that  we  must  enter  ourselves  if 
we  wish  for  the  fruits  of  the  garden.  We  must  keep  in  in 
timate  contact  with  Him  who  is  the  source  of  pure  joy  and 
ours  will  be  true  enjoyment. 


Russia  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

May  7,  1882. 


Whom  shall  I  send,  and  vrho  will  go  for 
us?" 

I.alah  vi.,  8. 


THERE  is  a  moral  atmosphere  around  mankind,  just  as 
there  is  a  material  atmosphere  around  the  terrestrial  globe 
on  which  we  live.  Both  are  in  constant  motion,  and  the 
conditions  prevailing  in  one  place  will  soon  be  felt  at  an- 
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other.  By  certain  signs  in  the  air  we  are  able  to  predict  the 
changes  of  weather,  and  by  certain  signs  in  the  moral  at 
mosphere  we  are  able  to  predict  with  a  kind  of  natural 
prophecy  the  events  that  are  to  befall  a  smaller  or  larger 
portion  of  mankind,  according  to  the  expanding  capacity  of 
the  prevailing  conditions.  Sometimes  the  storm  exhausts 
its  power  on  a  small  portion  of  land,  sometimes  the  hurri 
cane  whirls  on  mighty  wings  over  wide  deserts  and  immense 
seas  from  one  part  of  the  world  to  another.  It  is  not  given 
to  us  tc  control  the  meteorological  phenomena  ;  wre  can 
lessen  their  harmful  effect  by  precaution  ;  we  can  even  sig 
nalize  to  far  distant  countries,  "  Beware,  a  storm  is  coming." 
This  is  much,  but  it  is  all ! 

IMPORTANCE   OF    MOEAL    TEACHINGS. 

In  regard  to  the  moral  atmosphere,  however,  inasmuch 
as  man  creates  it  he  must  also  be  able  to  control  it,  to  re 
move  all  detrimental  elements,  and  thus  to  keep  it  healthy 
and  wholesome.  A  properly  balanced  order  based  on  moral 
principles  is  the  best  means  to  reach  this  end.  True,  the 
wider  a  circle  extends  the  more  conflicting  elements  will  it 
contain,  and  the  more  difficult  it  will  become  to  harmonize 
the  contrasts  and  to  make  them  subservient  to  the  common 
welfare;  but  as  with  due  care  it  can  be  done,  and  as  human 
prosperity  so  eminently  depends  upon  a  proper  adjustment 
of  the  moral  state  of  man,  the  best  thoughts  and  energies 
of  mankind  ought  to  be  directed  toward  this  all-important 
point.  A  family  thriving  in  business  affairs  but  neglecting 
the  domestic  duties  of  the  household  may  grow  rich,  but  it 
never  will  be  a  happy  family.  A  commonwealth  with  ample 
resources  but  without  a  wise  and  honest  legislation,  will 
soon  find  that  the  days  of  its  prosperity  are  numbered.  A 
mankind  with  a  world  in  its  possession,  with  mighty  motors 
as  steam  and  electricity  at  its  command,  but  without  a  moral 
code  whose  supreme  authority  is  warranted  by  universal  ac 
knowledgment,  will  always  bo  exposed  to  the  danger  of  re 
lapsing  at  any  moment  into  the  state  of  barbarity  to  emerge 
from  which  it  required  the  struggle  of  sc  many  centuries. 
Material  progress  is  a.  great  factor  in  advancing  civilization; 
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civilization  itself  it  is  not,  for  this  consists  in  a  sound  moral 
state  of  human  society. 

Non-inferference  is  an  acceptable  principle  in  interna 
tional  politics;  it  is  the  acknowledgment  of  the  rights  of  the 
state  as  an.  individual,  but  there  are  limits  beyond,  which  the 
general  "omne  nimis"  may  justly  be  applied  also  to  the 
Monroe  doctrine.  We  can  draw  a  sanitary  cordon  at  the 
borders  of  a  district  infected  with  a  contagious  disease,  and 
thus  prevent  the  evil  from  spreading,  but  moral  disease  is 
difficult  to  be  localized.  The  spiritual  atmosphere  con 
stantly  moves  and  carries  the  germs  of  contagion  far  and 
wide,  and  thus  a  local  moral  evil  if  not  suppressed  in  time 
will  soon  become  the  pestilence  of  the  world.  The  Monroe 
doctrine,  therefore,  does  not  hold  good  where  the  cardinal 
principles  of  morality  are  concerned. 

RUSSIA    AND   HER   SUBJECTS. 

Russia's  cruel  treatment  of  her  Jewish  subjects  has  in 
fected  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  world.  Every  new  phase 
in  the  development  of  this  disgraceful  drama  shows  how 
weak  the  foundations  of  our  present  civilization  must  as  yet 
be  if  such  offense  to  human  society  at  large  is  possible,  with 
out  any  legal  means  being  left  with  which  the  outrage  can 
be  checked.  Indignation  meetings  were  held  in  different 
parts  of  the  world.  Modest  representations,  urgent  en 
treaties  were  made  on  the  part  of  great  governments.  What 
was  Russia's  answer?  Incriminations  against  the  Jews 
which,  even  if  they  were  as  true  as  they  are  false,  could  by 
no  means  justify  what  has  been  perpetrated  by  the  mobs, 
and  what  has  been  neglected  by  the  authorities;  endeavors 
to  denounce  the  reports  of  the  atrocities  as  greatly  exag 
gerated — that  was  all  of  Russia's  reply — and  the  outrages 
are  continued  in  the  face  of  a  protesting  world,  with  a  per 
tinacity  worthy  of  a  better  object. 

SECRETARY  FREYLINGHUYSEN's   LETTER. 

The  letter  of  our  Secretary  of  State,  of  April  15,  directed 
to  the  American  resident  at  St.  Petersburg,  is  a  remarkable 
document ;  it  characterizes  precisely  the  situation.  Every 
word  breathes  the  deepest  sympathy  and  the  best  will  to 
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serve  the  poor  sufferers,  but  it  shows  at  the  same  time  the 
inability  of  any  extraneous  power  to  enforce  the  ameliora 
tion  of  the  affairs  of  the  poor  Bussian  Jews  under  the  pres 
ent  rules  of  international  politics.  The  letter  is  a  monu 
ment  of  American  sentiment  and  a  masterpiece  of  logic.  It 
states  as  the  only  excuse  of  the  Bussian  government  its  pos 
sible  lack  of  power  to  prevent  and  check  the  disastrous 
riots.  In  the  phrase  "  Should,  however,  the  attitude  of  the 
Bussian  government  be  different "  the  doubt  is  expressed 
whether,  in  fact,  this  charitable  excuse  can  be  applied  to 
Bussia.  This  doubt  is  well  founded ;  a  government  that 
had  sufficient  power  to  wage  successfully  a  great  war  for 
the  ostensible  excuse  of  protecting  the  wronged  Christians 
of  another  country,  must  certainly  have  sufficient  power  to 
protect  its  own  wronged  subjects.  The  document  having 
thus  politely  indicated  the  true  state  of  affairs  defines  the 
line  of  action  which  is  possible  under  the  circumstances. 
In  regard  to  the  Jews  that  are  Bussian  subjects  it  beseeches 
the  Emperor,  in  the  name  of  America's  friendship  for  Bus 
sia,  "to  find  means  to  cause  the  persecution  of  these  unfor 
tunate  fellow-beings  to  cease ;"  but  in  regard  to  the  Jews  in 
Bussia  who  have  the  privilege  to  be  American  citizens  the 
document  takes  the  firm  stand  that  American  citizenship 
can  and  will  never  depend  on  Bussian  definition  and  inter 
pretation.  But,  volumes  as  this  letter  speaks,  will  it  allevi 
ate  the  miseries  of  the  unfortunate  fellow-beings  ?  The  ex 
periences  of  the  last  year  answer,  peremptorily,  not.  How, 
then,  is  the  sore  of  the  world  to  be  cured  ?  Let  the  great 
powers  of  the  world  learn  the  lesson  that  mankind  is  an  in 
tegrity,  and  that  its  prosperity  needs  a  common  moral  basis. 
There  have  been  conferences  where  territory  and  its  division 
was  the  great  object.  Moral  principles  as  international  laws 
were  a  secondary  matter. 

Is  it  not  time  to  have  a  great  conference  of  the  govern 
ments  of  the  civilized  world  to  lay  down  common  rules  bind 
ing  for  all  which  may  prevent  humanity  being  placed  again 
in  a  similar  position  as  now  —  namely,  to  starve,  helpless, 
though  its  heart  grieves  at  the  sight  of  the  wrong  that  is 
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perpetrated  against  God  and  man  ?  Such  a  conference  would 
accomplish  more  lasting  good,  and  would  better  succeed  in 
establishing  a  reliable  equilibrium,  than  diplomacy  could 
ever  expect  to  do  even  by  the  most  dexterous  division  of  the 
territories  of  the  world.  Civilization  waits  for  a  basis.  Man 
kind  longs  for  redemption.  Which  of  the  nations  will  be 
the  chosen  one  to  speak  the  first  word?  Who  is  destined  to 
begin  the  greatest  work  of  the  nineteenth  century  ?  Who 
will  answer  to  the  Divine  message,  "Here  am  I,  send  me." 


Religion  and  Modern  Society. 
Aug.  20,  1882. 

"  And  I  have  placed  my  words  in  thy  mouth,  and 
with  the  shadow  of  my  hand  have  I  covered 
thee;  to  plant  the  heavens,  and  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  the  oarth,  and  to  say  to  Zion, 
Thou  art  my  people." 

Isaiah  LI,  16. 

SOON  the  soldiers  of  the  Lord  will  stand  in  battle  array 
to  fight  the  evil  one  in  his  numerous  shapes  and  tricks.  One 
of  the  principal  tricks  of  Satan  is  to  decoy  his  antagonists 
into  the  snare  of  pulpit  polemics.  Sometimes  again  he  puts 
in  the  way  of  the  advancing  spiritual  army  the  menacing 
shadow  of  some  playful  sceptic.  All  gather  around  him  and 
waste  their  strength  in  fighting  this  shadow,  and  in  the 
meantime  great  opportunities  for  important  work  are  lost. 
Here  is  a  little  story  bearing  on  this  subject : — • 

A  man  came  to  a  dervish  and  said : — "  I  will  lay  before 
you  three  religious  questions  to  which  you  will  not  find 
easily  an  answer.  The  first  is — You  say  God  is  everywhere, 
but  I  see  Him  nowhere.  The  second  is,  you  say  the  power 
belongs  to  God  and  all  that  is  done  through  Him;  if  so  how 
can  man  be  made  responsible  for  his  deeds?  The  third  is, 
you  say  Satan  is  made  of  fire  and  the  hell  is  made  of  fire. 
What  punishment  is  it,  then,  for  Satan  if  ho  is  put  into  hell, 
as  fire  cannot  harm  fire  ?"  The  dervish  without  a  moment's 
hesitation,  took  his  heavy  pitcher  and  threw  it  at  the  ques 
tioner's  head.  The  man  uttered  his  lamenting  "  Ya  Allah  ! 
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and  went  before  the  Kadi  with  his  bleeding  head.  The  der 
vish  was  summoned  and  the  judge  asked  him  in  reproach 
whether  this  was  the  way  a  pious  man  should  treat  one 
coming  to  inquire  about  religious  matters.  The  dervish  re 
plied  : "Why,  my  pitcher  was  the  strict  answer  to  the  man's 

three  questions.  He  doubted  God's  existence  because  he 
saw  Him  nowhere.  As  soon  as  he  felt  my  pitcher's  weight 
on  his  head  he  shouted  "Ya  Allah!''  as  a  proof  that  he  had 
found  out  where  Allah  is.  His  second  doubt  was  about 
man's  responsibility  for  his  actions.  Now,  when  my  pitcher 
made  his  head  bleed  he  did  not  summon  God  before  the 
Kadi,  but  he  summoned  me,  and  thus  he  showed  conclusive 
ly  his  belief  that  every  man  is  responsible  for  his  deeds. 
And  in  the  same  way,"  he  said,  "I  settled  nicely  his  third 
doubt  about  Satan  and  the  hell.  My  pitcher  is  of  clay  and 
he,  as  a  mortal  man,  is  also  of  clay.  If  clay  can  harm  clay 
why  should  not  fire  be  able  to  harm  fire  ?"  The  man  forgot 
his  bleeding  head  on  account  of  the  good  instruction  he  had 
received. 

Trivial  as  this  little  story  may  be,  still  it  serves  as  a  fit 
illustration  of  petty  and  idle  questions  and  doubts  on  reli 
gious  subjects.  Most  of  the  gallant  duels  fought  between 
the  rostrum  of  scepticism  and  the  pulpit  of  orthodox  belief, 
if  divested  of  the  dazzling  ornament  of  high  sounding  phra 
ses,  yield  nothing  more  than  meagre  repetition  of  this  trivial 
story,  and  it  is  yet  questionable  whether  the  labored  argu 
ments  of  modern  theology  hit  as  successfully  the  point  as 
the  dervish's  pitcher  did.  So  much  is  sure — the  world  pays 
very  little  attention  to  these  contests.  A  hearty  laugh  at 
"a  good  one"  of  Bob  Ingersoll's  cheap  jests,  an  encourag 
ing  nod,  as  to  say  "Give  it  to  him!"  at  the  unceremonious 
reply  of  some  zealous  ceremonialist;  that  is  about  all  the  ef 
fect  produced.  True  religion  wins  nothing  by  this  spiritual 
skirmishing. 

PAST    AND    PRESENT    COMPARED. 

Would  it  not  be  better  for  the  earnest  defender  of  reli 
gion  to  study  carefully  the  genesis  of  modern  scepticism 
and  thus  to  enable  himself  to  remove  by  assiduous  and 
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peaceful  work  tlie  evil  influences  which  threaten  the  welfare 
of  humanity  ?  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  mankind  takes  in  the 
present  time  quite  a  different  position  from  what  it  did  in 
times  past.  Humility  was  the  average  character  of  man  in 
centuries  past;  compared  with  our  present  resources  pover 
ty  was  his  lot;  his  enterprises  were  on  a  smaller  scale  and 
of  individual  character.  The  great  victory  which  in  our 
age  human  intellect  has  achieved  over  inanimate  nature  has 
brought  about  a  radical  change  in  all  these  characteristics. 
Pride  is  now  the  leading  trait  of  man;  riches,  which  were  in 
accessible  to  the  generations  before  us  are  at  our  free  dis 
posal,  and  enterprise  and  intercourse  have  taken  such  gi 
gantic  proportions  that  the  individual  is  entirely  merged  in 
the  huge  body  of  large  corporations. 

In  the  face  of  such  radical  changes  the  important  ques 
tion  turns  up,  What  place  will  religion  take  in  modern  so 
ciety  ?  Will  it  maintain  its  hold  on  the  human  mind  or  is  it 
doomed  to  pass  away  with  so  many  other  things  of  the  past  ? 
The  superficial  inquirer,  not  familiar  with  the  true  nature  of 
religion  nor  with  the  true  requirements  of  mankind,  will 
hastily  give  his  verdict — "Old  religion  was  good  enough  for 
old  mankind;  modern  society  needs  a  different  basis;  we 
are  no  more  the  slaves,  we  are  the  conquerors  of  nature."  Such 
is  the  battle  cry  of  modern  scepticism.  The  deeper  mind, 
however,  judges  differently.  Religion  is  the  Divine  rectifi 
cation  of  human  mind  under  whatever  circumstances  it  may 
exist.  If  the  humility  of  the  past  generations  needed  the 
raising  influence  of  religion  so  as  not  to  sink  into  abject  and 
slavish  baseness,  then  the  pride  of  the  present  mankind 
needs  certainly  not  less  the  same  influence  to  save  it  from 
vain  and  fatal  self-adoration.  If  the  poverty  of  the  past  was 
made  rich  by  the  sweet  contentment  that  true  faith  bestowed 
on  it,  then  the  riches  of  the  present  will  doubtlessly  turn  in 
to  distress  and  misery  if  they  lack  the  bliss  of  the  same  hea 
venly  element.  If  the  less  enterprising  and  more  peacefully 
disposed  human  individual  of  times  gone  by,  needed  the  Di 
vine  command  of  affection  and  brotherly  love,  how  much 
more  is  it  necessary  to  unfurl  the  sacred  banner  of  holy 
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peace  over  a  mankind  thai:  is  divided  in  competing  and  con 
testing  groups !  How  indispensable  is  the  undaunted  pro 
mulgation  of  revealed  morals  in  a  time  when  statesmen  de 
clare  publicly  that  the  policy  of  egotism,  on  the  whole,  is 
best  for  nations  nowadays !  Yes,  greater  than  ever  is  the 
mission  of  those  that  proclaim  God's  truth.  Modern  society 
is  an  unfinished  creation,  and  the  enlightened  and  faithful 
Word  of  creed  is  the  Divine  tool  to  plant  the  heavens,  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  earth,  and  to  say  to  the  Zion  of  a  pure- 
fiecl  mankind,  "Thou  art  my  people." 


Innate  Religious  Feeling. 
Oct.  15,  1882. 

"A  lamp  unto  my  feet  is  Thy  word,  etc." 
Psalm  cxix.,  105. 

"  A  LAMP  is  the  word  of  God,"  and  "  a  lamp  of  the  Lord  is 
man's  soul,"  therefore  the  Divine  word  and  the  human  soul 
stand  in  such  close  connection  with  each  other  that  the  one 
is  incomplete  without  the  other;  or,  in  other  words,  religion 
is  a  natural  necessity  for  man's  soul.  On  the  acknowledg 
ment  of  this  theory  depends  the  authority  and  efficacy  of 
religion.  If  indeed  it  is  a  natural  want  then  it  will  alwavs 
maintain  its  rank  in  human  affairs  as  a  conditio  sine  qua  non. 
If,  however,  it  is  not  the  spiritual  bread  but  some  wantonly 
introduced  spiritual  luxury,  then  it  is  a  mere  matter  of 
taste,  and  there  may  very  well  come  a  time  when,  with  the 
change  of  taste,  religion  will  die  out  among  mankind. 
There  is,  however,  an  irrefutable  proof  which  speaks  as  evi 
dence  for  the  fact  that  the  requirement  of  religion  lies  as  a 
necessity  in  man's  nature.  "We  might  call  this  proof  the 
historical  proof.  It  consists  in  the  fact  that,  so  far  as  we 
can  trace  back  the  history  of  mankind,  nay,  even  in  those 
remote  ages  where  history  is  veiled  by  the  mist  of  myths? 
always  and  everywhere  we  find  human  life  connected  with 
religion.  Innumerable  changes  have  taken  place  in  human 
affairs;  ideas  have  appeared  and  disappeared,  old  errors  and 
superstitions  have  been  conquered  and  new  ones  introduced, 
but  among  all  these  changes  the  religious  life  of  mankind 
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never  came  to  a  standstill.  We  are  not  able  to  find  even  one 
generation  who  lacked  entirely  this  element,  and  thus  even 
if  the  Scriptures  had  not  told  us  that  the  first  man  was 
made  in  the  image  of  God,  history  would  substantiate  the 
truth  for  us  that  the  necessity  of  religion  was  born  with  the 
first  man. 

But  are  not  the  monstrous  ideas  and  the  hideous  obser 
vances  which  during  so  many  centuries  degraded  mankind 
under  the  name  of  religion  rather  to  be  ranked  among  the 
abnormal  and  unnatural  ?  "Was  it  not  blasphemy  to  impute 
that  the  Supreme  Being  laid  into  the  mind  of  his  pre-emi 
nent  creature  a  want  which  could  find  its  satisfaction  in 
such  gross  aberrations  as  most  of  the  ancient  religions 
show,  and  as  have  been  perpetrated  even  in  the  name  of  the 
best  religions?  This  objection,  much  as  it  has  been  used  of 
late  by  the  opponents  of  creed,  is  very  easily  removed. 
You  cannot  make  a  thing  that  is  good  in  itself  responsible 
for  the  bad  use  that  was  made  of  it.  Said  a  heathen  to  a 
believer  in  the  true  God: — "Your  God  is  not  so  powerful  as 
you  claim;  if  He  were  so  then  He  would  annihilate  all  His 
rivals  in  one  moment.  There  is  the  sun,  who  by  his  splendor 
seduces  so  many  to  worship  him,  why  does  not  your  God 
quench  his  light  at  once  and  thus  convince  His  worshippers 
that  the  sun  is  no  deity?"  Answered  the  believer: — "Poor, 
benighted  man !  "Why  should  the  Lord  destroy  His  own 
wise  creations  on  account  of  the  folly  of  man?  The  folly 
will  pass  away,  and  then  the  sun  will  continue  to  benefit 
the  world  with  its  warmth  and  its  light" 

Thus  the  chapter  of  religious  errors  in  the  history  of 
mankind  ought  to  serve  rather  as  a  proof  that  religious 
feeling  must  be  something  that  is  innate  in  man,  for  the 
errors  pass  away  as  they  come,  but  the  feeling  remains  and 
begins  anew,  and,  as  it  is  the  rule  in  all  our  affairs,  builds 
its  progress  on  the  errors  of  the  past;  for  even  the  errors, 
as  experiences,  are  highly  instructive,  and  constitute  im 
portant  phases  of  development. 

Another  objection  which  could  be  made  to  our  historical 
proof  concerning  the  natural  necessity  of  religion  is  the  fol- 
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lowing.  Granted  that  there  was  no  period  in  the  past  of 
mankind  devoid  of  religion  in  the  one  or  other  shape,  can 
that  prove  more  than  the  past?  Where  is  the  proof  or  the 
guarantee  for  the  future  ?  May  not  the  recognition  that 
what  we  called  till  now  "innate  religious  feeling  v  was  noth 
ing  but  an  error  on  our  part  be  also  one  of  the  phases  of 
human  development?  And  may  there  not  be  a  probability, 
or,  at  least,  a  possibility,  that  a  time  will  come  when  religion 
will  be  looked  upon  as  an  antiquated  and  conquered  stand 
point  ?  Can  I  read  in  the  book  of  the  future,  in  order  to 
find  the  proper  answer?  I  can.  I  need  only  to  open  the 
book  of  my  own  heart.  My  heart  is  a  human,  heart,  and  in 
it  I  can  read  the  outlines  of  the  history  of  all  human  hearts 
of  the  past  as  well  as  of  the  future.  I  say  in  the  human 
heart  and  mind  in  general  I  find  a  number  of  noble  facul 
ties  and  abilities.  I  find  furthermore  that  all  the  qualities 
which  distinguish  man  so  eminently  appear  but  as  germs  in 
him  in  their  initiatory  state;  they  need  certain  influences  to 
promote  their  normal  development  and  to  secure  them 
against  degeneration.  The  influences  emanating  from  our 
surroundings  are  not  reliable.  Various  and  differing  as 
they  are  they  neutralize  one  another  and  do  not  serve  the 
purpose.  True  religion  is  the  spiritual  rain  which  falls  on 
the  ground  of  man's  heart  and  mind  and  advances  gradually 
the  growth  of  all  the  noble  germs  that  lie  hidden  in  him. 
The  pure  precepts  of  the  Divine  will  are  the  blessed  in 
fluences  which  a  kind  Creator  has  granted  us  as  a  means  to 
build  up  the  spiritual  man  in  us  and  to  discard  everything 
from  our  being  that  could  prove  harmful  to  our  moral  de 
velopment.  The  human  heart  in  its  present  state  could  not 
possibly  have  a  better  teacher  than  the  Divine  Word;  and  as 
the  human  heart,  with  its  qualities,  will  forever  remain  the 
same  human  heart,  therefore  the  validity  and  necessity  of 
religion  is  out  of  the  question  for  all  time  to  come.  As  long 
as  it  remains  true  that  man's  soul  "is  a  lamp  of  the  Lord," 
the  verse  remains  also  true,  "A  lamp  unto  my  feet  is  thy 
word,  and  a  light  unto  my  path." 
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Natural  and  Revealed  Religion. 

Dec.,  3,  1882. 

"My  bow  have  I  set  in  the  cloud,  and  it  shall 
.be  for  a  token  of  the  covenant  between  me 
and  the  earth." 

Genesis,  ix.,  13. 

THE  phenomena  of  nature  could  not  fail  to  arouse  the 
attention  of  man  even  at  the  early  period  when  the  human 
intellect  was  yet  in  the  first  stage  of  its  development.  The 
influence  of  these  phenomena  on  man's  welfare  and  the  over 
powering  effect  on  man's  mind  soon  subdued  the  whole 
human  being.  The  reasoning  faculty  was  dormant  as  yet; 
the  process  of  connecting  cause  and  effect  was  limited  to  a 
small  series  of  inevitable  experiences,  and  thus  every  pheno 
menon  in  nature  appeared  as  an  independent  power  invested 
with  dominion  over  man,  and  the  latter,  in  his  dependence, 
had  to  make,  by  all  means,  these  different  powers  as  propi 
tious  toward  himself  as  possible.  By  prayers  and  offerings 
he  invited  the  useful  phenomena  to  be  always  near,  and  by 
the  same  means  he  begged  of  the  harmful  powers  to  keep 
away  from  him.  This  is  the  foundation  of  all  natural  reli 
gion,  from  its  crude  beginning  up  to  the  elaborate  poetic 
development  of  the  Greek  theogony;  but  in  all  stages  it  car 
ries  along  the  same  mistakes,  it  disconnects  the  universe  and 
degrades  man  to  a  low  position. 

Revealed  religion  appeals  to  the  intellect  of  man;  it 
teaches  the  existence  of  a  first  cause  and  thereby  preserves 
the  integrity  of  nature  as  based  on  the  law  of  eternal  wis 
dom  ;  and  to  man  it  conveys  the  consciousness  that  he,  through 
ids  spirit,  stands  nearest  to  the  first  cause,  and  thereby  it 
rouses  the  human  energies  to  wise  and  moral  activity,  to  a 
constant  development  of  the  high  faculties  with  which  he  has 
been  favored.  In  his  nearer  kinship  to  the  first  cause  man 
feels  the  natural  desire  to  become  a  sort  of  first  cause  him 
self  and  to  create  a  world  of  his  own  based  on  those  same 
principles  and  attributes  which  he  admires  and  adores  in 
iiis  highest  ideaL 
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SYMBOLISM    OF   THE   KAINBOW. 

We   have  in   our  to-day's   Scriptural   lesson  a  natural 
phenomenon  explained.     The  rainbow  is  designated  as  the 
token  of  a  covenant  between  God  and  man.    Those  who  un 
derstand  the  Bible  to  say  that  the  rainbow  was  a  special  crea 
tion  at  this  occasion  and  for  this  purpose  wrong  the  sacred 
book;  for  only  in  its  natural  connection,  as  a  link  in  the  chain 
of  cause  and  effect,  the  rainbow  serves  as  a  suitable  and 
highly  instructive  emblem  of  the  covenant  between  the  Di 
vine  Being  and  the  human  creature.     In   the   Greek  and 
Boman  myth,  when  Jupiter  brings  the  flood  over  sinful  man 
kind,  it  is  Iris,  clad  in  her  various  colors,  who  gathers  the 
water  and  brings  nourishment  to  the  clouds,  in  order  to  ac 
celerate  the  perdition  of  man.     In  our  Scriptural  tale  the 
idea  embodied  in  the  rainbow  is  given  to  a  new  and  better 
generation  after  the  Flood,  as  the  sign  of  hope,  as  the  token 
of  trust,  as  the  emblem  of  God's  mercy  to  man.     We  might 
say,  by  this  application,  the  sacred  book  points  closely  to 
the  natural  genesis  of  "  Iris  clad  in  her  various  colors,"  and 
builds  the  main  idea  on  this  genesis.     The  heavy  cloud  on 
one  side,  the  sun  with  its  pure  light  on  the  other  side,  the 
eye  of  the  observer  turned  toward  the  cloud,  and  behold  the 
greatest  of  natural  miracles !     Out  of  the  cloud  appears  the 
light   of  the  sun,   analyzed  into  its  component  colors  and 
formed  into   an  arch  which  seems  to  connect  heaven  and 
earth.     Is  not  this  exactly  the  history  of  human  knowledge 
and  sentiment?     The  whole  universe  is  for  us  a  cloud,  and 
in  vain  would  we  strive  to  penetrate  this  cloud  if  it  were  not 
for  the  light  emanating  from  the  eternal  source  of  wisdom 
which  is  reflected  in  the  material  creation  and  which  analyzed 
into  various  colors,  meets  the  eye  of  our  mind  and  builds  for 
us  the  arch  which  overbridges  the  distance  between  heaven 
and  earth;  and  though  every  man's  eye  sees  a  bow  of  differ 
ent  center,  still  the  one  and  the  same  source  of  light  for 
all  constitutes  the  harmony  in  the  difference.    Thus  no  true 
human  knowledge  is  possible  without  the  acknowledgment 
of  Him  from  whom  all  light  emanates. 
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THE   HUMAN   HEART. 

On  the  same  principle  is  based  the  life  of  the  human 
heart.  Time  and  its  events  are  a  dense  cloud,  apt  to  fill  us 
with  constant  fear  for  that  which  the  next  hour  might  have 
in  store  for  us.  But  there  again,  while  we  look  with  care 
and  anxiety  toward  the  cloud,  lo!  the  radiant  light  of  merci 
ful  Providence  appears  reflected  in  the  cloud,  and  with  mild 
colors  soothes  our  anxiety  and  allays  our  fears.  No  well 
assured  happiness  for  man,  no  genuine  consolation  in  dis 
tress,  no  true  hope  in  misfortune  for  him,  unless  his  belief 
and  trust  in  God's  providence  are  firmly  established.  Let 
us  always  remember  the  emblem  offered  by  our  text  and  the 
words  of  the  later  prophet — "As  the  appearance  of  the  bow 
that  is  in  the  cloud  in  the  day  of  rain,  so  was  the  appearance 
of  the  brightness  round  about.  This  was  the  appearance  of 
the  likeness  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord."  Let  us  see  and  feel 
this  glory  and  adore  accordingly. 


The  Symbol  of  the  Taleth. 
January  7,  1883. 

"  And  it  shall  be  unto  you  for  a  fringe,  thai 
ye  may  look  upon  it,  and  remember  al 
the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  and  do 
them  ;  and  that  ye  seek  not  after  your 
own  heart  and  your  own  eyes,  in  pursui* 
of  which  ye  have  been  led  astray." 

Numbers  xv,  39. 

SYMBOLS  are  the  representatives  of  ideas.  They  speak  a 
short  and  impressive  language,  and  keep  their  hold  on  the 
imagination  even  after  the  origin  of  the  one  or  the  other 
has  fallen  into  oblivion.  Thus  we  all  know  why  the  lion 
and  the  lamb  are  the  symbols  of  strength  and  meekness;  we 
all  know  why  bowing  and  handshaking  are  the  conventional 
symbols  of  respect  and  cordial  friendship,  but  why  a  man 
who  has  achieved  a  specially  meritorious  deed  should  have 
won  the  laurel  for  himself  but  very  few  are  able  to  explain. 
Still,  the  laurel  is  yet  the  traditional  symbol  for  renown. 
The  lower  we  step  in  the  range  of  human  thought  and  ac- 
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tion  the  more  rarely  do  we  meet  symbols,  the  higher  we  as 
cend  on  this  scale  the  more  we  stand  in.  need  of  them,  and 
the  more  we  use  them  in  order  to  convey  our  thoughts  to 
others.     Religion  comprises  the  whole  man  and  all  men.    It 
teaches  high  spiritual  truths,  inculcates  moral  feelings  and 
prescribes  the  line  of  action  which  the  mortal  has  to  follow 
here  on  earth.     The  method  employed  is  entirely  in  keeping 
with  the  faculties  of  those  for  whom  the  Divine  law  is  des 
tined.     The  great  majority  of  mankind  do  not  belong  to  the 
philosophizing  class.     The  average  man  must  be   taught 
on  an  average  level.      The  soul's  salvation  is  the  common 
property  of  man,  and  not  the  privilege  of  the  eminent  genius 
alone,  and  therefore  truth  and  principle  have  been  vested 
with  the  visible  and  attractive  garment  of  symbols  so  as  to 
become  intelligible   and  attainable  for   all.      The   symbol 
which  we  have  in  our  Scriptural  reading  before  us  is  a  tell 
ing  example  of  the  important  ideas  which  hide  under  the 
similes  in  the  Bible.     The  Divine  law  has  ordained  that  the 
Israelites  make  fringes  on  the  corners  of  their  garments  and 
that  they  shall  put  upon  the  fringe  of  the  corner  a  thread 
of  blue.    "And  it  shall  be  unto  you  for  a  fringe,  that  ye  may 
look  upon  it  and  remember  all  the  commandments  of   the 
Lord."     Now,  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  every  mortal  man 
—  Israelite  or  non-Israelite  —  has,  as  it  were,  an  invisible 
fringe  on  the  corner  of  his  garment ;  a  mighty  hand  holds 
this  fringe  ;  man  can  never  loosen  the  grasp,  can  never  tear 
the  tie  which  binds  him  to  a  higher  power.     The  days  of  his 
life  are  numbered,  the  steps  on  his  path  are  measured  ;  be 
ginning  and  end  and  many  events  between  these  two  ex 
tremes  of  his  earthly  existence  are  beyond  his  control.   What 
does  this  invisible  fringe  fastened  to  the  corner  of  the  mor 
tal's  garment  mean  ?      Is  it  a  symbol  that  our  life  is  a  short 
but  intense  thraldom,  and  that  our  whole  being  is  nothing^ 
else  but  the  slave  in  the  despotic  hand  of  a  blind  creative 
power  ?     But  if  such  be  the  case  how  shall  we  then  account 
for   the   existence  of   the   higher  qualities   in   man?     Our 
treasures  of  thoughts,  aims  and  aspirations  speak  so  loud  in 
favor  and  proof  of  man's  free  agency  and.  of  his  higher  des- 
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tination  that  we  must  necessarily  acknowledge  the  truth  of 
their  testimony. 

CONTESTING   ELEMENTS   IN   MAN. 

Thus  we  see  two  contesting  elements  united  in  man— 
utter  dependence  on  one  side,  the  desire  and  faculty  for 
self-government  on  the  other  side — and  by  these  two  contra 
dictory  principles  which  rule  in  him  man  becomes  an  enigma 
to  himself,  and  the  solution  of  this  enigma  is  of  such  im 
portance  for  him  that  he  never  can  hope  to  go  in  the  right 
path  unless  he  succeeds  in  finding  a  satisfactory  explanation 
of  his  own  self.  If,  in  searching  for  the  truth,  we  were  left 
to  the  resources  of  our  own  reason,  we  could  never  hope  to 
find  the  firm  and  reliable  answer  ;  we  would  forever  live  in 
doubt  and  oscillation  between  the  two  opposite  extremes, 
now  forgetting  entirely  and  giving  up  altogether  our  higher 
qualities,  bending  our  neck  under  the  yoke  of  life  as  mere 
slaves,  without  will  and  purpose,  and  now  again,  like  disen- 
chained  slaves,  in  open  rebellion,  trampling  order  under  our 
feet  and  tearing  violently  the  most  holy  bonds  of  rule  and 
discipline.  In  order  to  save  us  from  this  misery  and  to  ap 
pease  our  troubled  mind  the  Divine  Word  takes  the  task 
upon  itself  to  enlighten  us  with  a  ray  of  light  from  the 
eternal  source  of  truth,  whose  clearness  admits  neither  of 
shade  nor  doubt,  and  whose  convincing  power  establishes 
harmony  and  peace  in  the  believing  soul.  In  imparting  this 
important  teaching  the  Divine  Word  does  not  recur  to  argu 
ments  and  ratiocinations  that  require  spiritual  efforts  be 
yond  the  average  capacity.  The  highest  truth  is  offered  in 
a  most  simple  garb,  so  as  to  be  accessible  to  all.  To  the 
symbol  of  the  fringes  is  added  the  one  thread  of  blue,  and 
of  this  it  is  said,  "That  ye  may  look  upon  it  and  remember 
all  the  commandments  of  the  Lord."  Says  the  old  sage  of 
the  Talmud:  "He  who  looks  upon  it  in  a  proper  manner 
sees  the  glory  of  the  Lord.  Blue  is  the  hue  of  the  sea ;  the 
sea  is  the  reflex  of  heaven,  and  heaven  is  the  reflex  of  the 
throne  of  God's  glory."  We  understand  now  what  this  thread 
of  blue  is  intended  to  indicate.  It  signifies  the  Divine  ele 
ment  in  man's  nature  ;  it  pronounces  the  influence  of  the 
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Divine  providence  and  wisdom  on  the  human  affairs.  De 
pendent  thou  art,  but  thy  dependency  is  that  of  a  child  on 
his  father;  superintended  thou  art,  but  He  who  watches 
thee  is  thy  eternal  guardian  and  protector ;  though  thou 
seest  Him  not  with  the  eye  of  thy  body,  the  tokens  of  His 
love  lie  within  thy  soul ;  thy  higher  qualities  and  faculties, 
they  are  the  thread  of  blue  that  leads  thee  to  Him.  And 
thus  on  the  sea  of  life,  whether  thy  vessel  sail  proudly  on? 
whether  it  be  tempest  tossed  and  threatened  with  wreck, 
look  on  the  thread  of  blue  and  remember  that  the  sea  with 
all  its  changes  is  the  reflex  of  heaven.  Thy  joys  and  thy 
sorrows,  if  thou  takest  them  with  a  pure  and  childlike  heart, 
all  prove  the  blessed  gifts  of  a  loving  Father,  calculated  to 
purify  thy  soul  and  to  open  thy  spiritual  eye.  Verily  under 
the  influence  of  the  thread  of  blue  the  fringes  of  servitude 
change  into  the  blessed  ladder  which  leads  us  step  by  step 
onward  to  the  throne  of  God's  glory. 


The  Sabbath  of  the  Shekels. 
March  11,  1883. 

"•  When  thou  takest  the  sum  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  of  those  who  are  to  be  num 
bered  of  them,  then  shall  they  give 
every  man  a  ransom  for  his  soul — 
half  a  shekel  after  the  shekel  of  the 
sanctuary." 

Exodus,  XXX.,  12, 13. 

OTJK  to-days  Sabbath  is  designated  in  the  old  calendar  as 
the  Sabbath  of  the  Shekels,  and  therefore  I  am  going  to 
speak  to  you  on  this  topic.  The  half  shekel  is  the  oldest 
tax  known  in  Israel.  When  the  holy  tabernacle  in  the 
desert  was  finished  and  nothing  more  was  wanting  but  the 
sockets  on  which  the  sanctuary  was  to  stand  and  the  hooks 
which  were  to  hold  the  pillars,  then  the  prophet  was  com 
manded  to  take  the  sum  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  every 
man  of  twenty  years  and  over  had  to  give  the  tribute  unto 
the  Lord.  The  rich  were  not  allowed  to  give  more  and  the 
poor  were  not  allowed  to  give  less  than  the  half  of  a  shekel, 
thus  603,550  half  shekels  were  collected,  and  from  this 
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amount  the  sockets  for  the  sanctuary  and  the  hooks  for  the 
pillars  were  made.  The  sanctuary  did  not  stand  in  need  of 
this  contribution,  for  at  the  first  call  of  the  prophet  the 
means  to  erect  the  holy  dwelling  came  in  so  abundantly 
that  there  was  "enough  and  too  much."  It  is  therefore  evi 
dent  that  the  levying  of  the  half  shekel  was  more  intended 
for  future  lessons  than  for  the  then  present  want.  It  is  to 
show  that  every  one  is  in  duty  bound  to  uphold  the  sanctu 
ary  of  the  Lord — at  the  same  time  it  conveys  the  truth  that 
rich  and  poor  are  equal  in  the  eye  of  their  Maker.  The  one 
serves  him  by  using  properly  the  riches  with  which  God's 
mercy  has  blessed  him.  The  other  serves  him  not  less  by 
bearing  with  dignity  and  honesty  the  poverty  which  an  All- 
wise  Providence  has  found  good  to  lay  upon  him.  The 
half  shekel  is  furthermore  an  emblem  of  the  insufficiency  of 
the  individual,  it  is  the  strong  appeal  for  union  and  associa 
tion. 

INTOLERANCE  AND  GREED. 

In  spiritual  as  in  worldly  matters  the  progress  and  suc 
cess  of  mankind  is  dependent  on  association,  for  it  is  the 
cardinal  principle  of  development  and  the  only  sign  in 
which  man  will  finally  conquer.  But  the  more  important 
an  idea  is  so  much  more  must  we  be  careful  to  guard  it 
from  misapplication  and  ill  use.  Narrow-minded  association 
in  spiritual  matters  breeds  intolerance,  and  selfish  associa 
tions  in  secular  affairs  produce  that  greedy  spirit  of  corpo 
ration  which  feeds  on  the  fat  of  the  people  without  ever 
dreaming  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  public  welfare. 

Five  years  ago  about  this  time,  when  Congress  passed 
the  Silver  bill  over  the  veto  of  the  President  \ve  preached 
from  the  same  text;  we  then  compared  the  "Silver  bill  of 
the  Scripture"  with  the  "Silver  bill  of  Congress",  and  the 
New  York  Herald  had  the  kindness  to  style  our  sermon  an 
"  unusually  interesting  "  one. 

THE  HALF  SHEKEL  FARE. 

There  is  again  the  opportunity  for  an  unusually  inter 
esting  lecture.  The  altered  circumstances  do  not  alter  the 
case.  This  time  our  State  Legislature  has  supported  the 
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veto  of  the  Governor,  of  the  "  Five  Cents  Fare "  bill,  and  it 
would  be  of  high  interest  to  compare  the  "  half  shekel  fare  " 
of  the  spiritual  "L"  with  the  "dime  fare"  of  the  Metro 
politan  "L."  The  result  of  such  comparison  must  give  us 
the  general  principle,  on  which  alone  in  our  modern  time 
large  enterprise  can  be  successfully  built.  Of  whatever 
nature  an  association  be,  it  can  only  then  lastingly  prosper 
if  the  common  welfare,  the  benefit  of  the  people,  makes  part 
and  parcel  of  its  plans  and  management.  Corners,  rings, 
corporations,  whose  only  aim  is  to  amass,  they  break  down 
under  their  own  weight,  while  the  sockets  and  hooks  made 
of  the  "  half  shekel "  of  honest  and  brotherly  co-operation 
give  firm  stand  and  impart  moral  strength.  Let  us  thus 
make  morality  the  fundament  of  our  transactions  in  life ;  let 
us  never  forget  the  half  shekel  of  charity,  and  thus  we  will 
pay  to  the  Lord  the  most  acceptable  "  ransom  for  our  soul." 


Simplicity  of  True  Faith, 
May,  23,  1883. 

"  Know  thou  the  God  of  thy  father  and  serve 
Him  with  an  entire  heart  and  a  willing 
soul." 

I.  Chronicles  XXVIII,  9. 

KNOWLEDGE  is  for  man  the  blessed  torch  which  sheds  light 
on  his  path;  with  it  he  progresses  safely;  without  it  all  the 
uncertainties  and  dangers  of  darkness  surround  him.  There 
is  no  performance  in  human  activity,  yet  so  trifling,  but  a 
certain  amount  of  knowledge  is  required  in  order  that  it  be 
well  done;  in  proportion,  however,  with  the  importance  of 
a  subject  the  necessity  of  its  exact  knowledge  increases.  On 
this  principle  our  system,  of  education  is  based.  Every  man 
must  possess  a  certain  amount  of  general  knowledge,  but  he 
must  acquire  a  special  and  thorough  knowledge  of  that 
branch  of  activity  which  he  chooses  as  his  own  vocation  and 
on  which  his  success  in  life  depends.  But  there  is  a  fact 
which  all  men  of  heart  and  mind  unanimously  acknowledge. 
All  agree  in  the  truth  that  a  man,  however  skilled  and  suc 
cessful  in  his  secular  work,  if  his  moral  record  speaks  of  ig- 
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norance  and  neglect  then  his  whole  life  is  to  be  judged  a  sad 
failure.  If,  now,  the  true  success  and  value  of  human  life  is 
dependent  on  its  moral  ingredients,  then  moral  knowledge 
in  its  utmost  exactness  must  be  of  the  highest  necessity  for 
man.  But  the  mere  idea  of  morality  as  a  natural  law  for 
the  human  being  presupposes  forcibly  the  existence  of  the 
moral  law  giver — the  highest  ideal  of  morality.  Can  a  man 
have  an  exact  knowledge  of  morality  if  he  has  not  van  exact 
knowledge  of  Him  who  gave  its  laws?  The  text  of  the  moral 
law  is  inscribed  on  the  human  soul.  But  the  human  soul  is 
a  Divine  image,  and  man  can  understand  his  own  soul  only 
when  he  looks  up  to  Him  whose  glory  it  represents,  and  thus 
man  can  read  and  understand  the  text  of  the  moral  law 
within  his  own  soul  only  when  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
highest  source  of  morality  affords  him  the  explanation  of 
that  which  a  Divine  hand  has  written  into  his  soul. 

MAN'S    KNOWLEDGE     OF    DIVINITY. 

But  can  man  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Divine 
Being  ?  If  we  are  to  believe  the  assertions  now  so  often 
made,  then  we  must  answer  in  the  negative.  There  is  cer 
tainly  a  highest  power,  an  intelligence  comprising  all  intel 
ligence,  but  the  distance  between  this  power  and  man  is  so 
vast  that  the  latter  will  try  in  vain  to  put  himself  into  closer 
connection  with  this  Supreme  power.  This  source  of  all  em 
anation  will  forever  remain  for  man  the  unknowable,  the 
mysterious,  the  indefinite  and  indefinable !  Is  this  true  ? 
Can  this  be  true  ?  All  knowledge  that  is  necessary  for  man 
is  within  his  reach.  Why  should,  then,  the  knowledge  of 
God,  which  as  we  have  seen,  is  an  indispensable  condition 
for  the  true  success  of  every  human  life,  lie  beyond  the  reach 
of  his  capacity  ?  We  venture  to  assert  just  the  opposite.  It 
is  the  most  necessary  food  which  is  the  cheapest  and  easiest 
to  be  acquired.  From  the  first  awakening  of  the  human  in 
tellect  man  stands  in  high  need  of  the  knowledge  of  God, 
and  therefore  the  scanty  capital  of  a  child's  intellect  must 
be  sufficient  to  acquire  this  knowledge.  And,  in  fact,  is  not 
the  first  opening  of  the  human  eye  the  first  great  question 
after  Him  who  has  made  all  that  meets  our  eyes?  The  child's 
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heart  receives  readily  and  gladly  the  intelligence  of  a  Sup 
reme  Creator,  and  the  highest  efforts  of  human  wisdom  can 
not  go  beyond  this  answer.  The  infant  folds  his  little  hands 
in  prayer,  trusts  his  innocent  soul  to  his  Maker  and  lays  down 
his  cherub  head  to  sweet  rest;  the  infant  looks  into  his  mo 
ther's  eyes  and  says,  musingly: — "I'll  be  good  so  that  God 
may  love  me;  I'll  not  be  bad,  so  that  my  Father  in  heaven 
may  not  be  angry  at  me." 

A    PERFECT    FAITH. 

I  tell  you  this  infant  has  a  perfect  knowledge  of  God  and 
his  system  of  morals  comprises  in  nuce  all  moral  wisdom. 
What  a  pity  that  we  so  soon  lose  this  childlike  simplicity, 
which  is  indeed  the  most  precious  element  of  true  faith! 
With  the  growing  years  our  intellect  grows  richer;  we  are 
no  more  satisfied  with  the  good  Divine  Shepherd  of  our 
childhood;  we  hang  the  silver  and  gold  of  our  genius  around 
the  image  of  our  own  creation;  we  set  it  up  high,  high  above 
us;  we  call  our  idol  the  unknowable,  the  mysterious,  the 
indefinable — thus  the  God  of  our  childhood  is  lost  to  us  and 
we  are  lost  to  Him;  we  go  our  own  way  and  leave  the  un 
known  to  His  own  knowledge.  Let  not  such  fatal  mistake 
blight  the  fruit  of  our  salvation.  God  is  knowable;  He  is 
definable;  He  is  revealed  and  most  evident.  He  is  low  with 
the  lowly  and  therefore  always  in  your  reach  and  never 
above  your  capacity.  The  closer  your  connection  writh  Him 
the  more  perfect  is  your  knowledge  of  Him.  Call  Him  God, 
Father,  Lord;  be  His  creature,  His  child  and  His  servant; 
make  Him  your  confidant  and  place  your  confidence  in  Him; 
fold  your  hands  and  praise  Him  in  your  prosperity;  fold 
your  hands  and  bring  unto  Him  the  tear  of  your  sorrow  as  a 
sacred  offering;  do  the  good  for  the  sake  of  His  love;  shun 
evil  for  fear  of  His  anger;  read  the  text  of  the  moral  law  in 
your  own  soul  and  find  the  explanation  in  Him  and  in  His 
revealed  Word.  Thus  you  will  acquire  the  true  knowledge 
of  Him  on  whom  depends  all  your  blessings  here  and  here 
after. 
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Humanity  vs.  Wealth. 

Aug.,  5  1883. 

"  If  there  be  among  you  a  poor  man  of  one  oi 
thy  brethren  within  any  of  thy  gates  in  thy 
land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee. 
thou  ehalt  not  harden  thine  heart  nor 
8hut  thine  hand  from  thy  poor  brother." 
Deuteronomy,  xv.,  7. 

THE  lesson  of  charity  is  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the 
Divine  Word,  and  justly  so.  The  great  aim  of  the  sacred 
books  is  to  teach  man  the  knowledge  of  his  Maker  and  to 
point  out  to  him  the  path  which  leads  him  nearer  to  the 
eternal  source  of  all  perfection — to  God.  Now,  among  all  the 
Divine  attributes  there  are  two  which  are  principally  ap 
pealed  to  by  man's  dependent  heart — His  love  and  His 
mercy.  The  act  of  creation  in  itself  on  the  part  of  a  perfect 
Being  was  an  act  emanating  from  pure  love  and  mercy,  and 
the  sustenance  of  the  vast  fabric  of  the  universe  rests  for 
ever  on  the  same  two  supporting  pillars.  Man's  first  and 
chief  religious  recognition  must,  therefore,  centre  in  the 
acknowledgment  that  love  and  mercy  are  destined  by  God's 
wisdom  to  form  the  basis  of  all  godlike  human  practice. 
Thus  the  lessons  of  charity  in  the  Divine  discipline  are  not 
only  for  the  benefit  and  protection  of  the  poor  and  needy, 
but  they  are  just  as  much  calculated  to  educate,  to  elevate 
and  to  save  him  who  giveth  as  they  tend  to  relieve  him  who 
taketh.  It  is  of  great  moment  to  observe  how  the  Divine 
legislation  endeavors  and  succeeds  in  infusing  into  its  strict 
laws  the  spirit  of  true  love,  showing  thereby  that  justice  and 
charity  can  and  ought  to  go  hand  in  hand. 

LAJ30B   AND    CAPITAL. 

We  know  what  a  source  of  embarrassment  the  indebted 
ness  of  the  poorer  classes  to  the  moneyed  class  so  frequently 
was  for  the  Roman  Commonwealth.  Occasional  revolts 
caused  a  "remissio  aeris  cdieni"  but  the  evil  was  never  radi 
cally  cured.  Our  text,  enjoining  charity  toward  the  poor, 
makes  a  constituent  part  of  a  law  which  was  calculated  to 
cure  the  above  mentioned  evil  radically.  The  seventh  year 
was  legally  instituted  as  the  year  of  release.  tf  Every  credi- 
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tor  sliall  release  the  loan  which  he  has  lent  unto  his  neigh 
bor."  Thus  burden  of  indebtedness  could  never  become  the 
cause  of  a  serious  disturbance  of  the  social  order  in  the  land, 
for  the  remission  of  the  debt  at  a  certain  period  was  a  point 
of  law.  The  danger,  however,  that  in  proportion  as  the  year 
of  release  drew  nearer  the  wealthy  would  become  more  un 
willing  to  lend  his  money  to  the  needy  was  obviated  by  the 
earnest  admonition  that  it  was  the  element  of  charity  in  the 
human  transactions  which  caused  God's  blessing  to  rest  on 
the  work  of  man.  We  admit  that  such  an  institution  as  "the 
year  of  release,"  useful  as  it  may  have  been  in  the  time  of 
the  Hebrew  Commonwealth,  would  not  prove  practicable 
under  altered  circumstances;  but  we  urge  that  the  principle 
which  appears  embodied  in  this  law  hold  good  for  all  times 
and  under  all  circumstances.  It  sets  the  love  to  man  above 
the  love  for  money.  It  commands  the  heart  to  open  the 
hand  and  not  to  allow  itself  to  be  hardened  by  a  closed  hand. 
It  enjoins  on  poverty  never  to  part  with  dignity,  and  on 
wealth  never  to  lack  modesty  and  kindness.  It  is  not  the 
difference  between  poverty  and  wealth  which  creates  the 
wide  chasm  between  the  component  parts  of  society;  it  is 
the  neglect  of  this  blessed  principle  which  alone  can  harmo 
nize  the  contrast  in  the  gifts  of  life.  I  do  not  say  that  we 
are  not  liberal  in  our  gifts  to  the  poor,  but  our  liberality  is 
wanting  in  an  important  point  and  puts  us  somewhat  in 
the  situation  of  the  rich  man  before  Mohammed.  A  richly 
dressed  man  came  to  see  the  Ishmaelitish  prophet  and  sat 
down  before  him.  Immediately  after  him  came  a  poor  man 
and  took  his  seat  at  the  side  of  the  rich  man.  The  latter 
quickly  grasped  his  robe  to  save  it  from  the  touch  of  the 
poor  man' s  vestment.  "  Art  thou  afraid  that  the  touch  of  his 
garment  will  impart  to  thee  some  of  his  poverty?"  asked 
Mohammed  of  the  rich  man.  "No."  "Art  thou  afraid  to 
impart  to  him  some  of  thy  wealth  T  <eNo."  "Is  it  that  thou 
fearest  to  soil  thy  robe  by  his  touch  T  "No/'  "Why,  then, 
didst  thou  act  in  this  manner?"  "  O  prophet,  greediness  and 
pride  are  the  bad  companions  of  my  heart.  They  make  me 
often  do  what  I  do  not  intend  to  do.  To  repair  my  wrong  I 
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will  share  my  wealth  with  this  poor  man !"  "Art  thou  will 
ing  to  accept  the  offer?"  "No/'  replied  the  poor  man,, 
"And  why  not?"  demanded  the  rich  man,  in  surprise.  "Be 
cause  I  am  afraid  that  thy  money  will  make  me  similar  to 
thyself!7'  There  is  willingness  among  us  to  share  with  the 
poor,  but  the  evil  companion — our  pride — pulls  eagerly, 
aside  his  rich  garment  that  the  closer  contact  with  the  poor, 
may  be  avoided.  Thus  our  benevolence  loses  half  of  its 
blessings.  It  may  relieve  the  poor,  but  it  fails  to  ennoble  us 
and  to  make  us  godlike  in  our  love.  True  charity  is  the  off 
spring  of  a  wise  heart,  wise  through  the  great  knowledge. 
Our  Father  in  heaven  bestows  His  love  on  us  all,  therefore 
it  is  a  true  brother's  love  that  man  owes  to  man. 


Hebrew  Patriotism. 
Aug.  12,  18S3. 

"Zion  shall  be  redeemed  through  justice, 
and  her  converts  through  righteous 
ness." 

Isaiah  i,  27. 

TO-MORROW  the  synagogue  will  celebrate  the  memorial 
day  of  the  destruction  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  The 
memory  of  this  old  event  is  yet  fresh  and  vigorous,  not  only 
in  the  Jewish  heart,  but  also  in  the  hearts  of  the  many  mil 
lions  of  men  to  whom  the  living  waters  of  the  revelation  on 
Sinai  have  been  brought  through  intermediate  channels. 
The  breaking  down  of  the  second  Jewish  Commonwealth 
and  the  conclusive  demolition  of  its  cherished  sanctuary  is 
justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  facts  in  his 
tory.  For  the  Hebrew  race  it  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
sad  era.  The  patriot  mourned  the  loss  of  his  beloved  coun 
try;  the  confessor  deplored  the  indefinite  suspension  of  the 
sacred  rites  which  formed  the  most  solemn  expression  of  his 
religion.  The  prayers  established  in  the  following  era  ex 
hibit  vividly  these  feelings.  A  speedy  return  to  Palestine 
and  the  restoration  of  the  sacred  rites  at  the  chosen  place 
were  their  main  features.  A  superficial  observer  might  per- 
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haps  be  induced  to  the  hasty  judgment  that  men  with  such 
prayers  and  such  fervent  love  for  their  original  country  must 
have  been  little  apt  to  become  faithful  citizens  and  warm 
patriots  in  the  different  places  of  their  new  settlements. 
History  teaches  the  contrary.  With  the  Jew  patriotism  was 
religious  duty ;  not  only  patriotism  for  Palestine,  but  also 
for  any  country  in  which  he  happened  to  dwell.  The  legacy 
of  the  old  prophet  was  :  "  And  seek  the  welfare  of  the  city 
whither  I  have  banished  you,  and  pray  in  its  behalf  unto 
the  Lord  ;  for  in  its  welfare  shall  ye  fare  well."  This  be 
quest  was  always  kept  holy  by  the  succeeding  generations. 
Notwithstanding  their  prayers  for  a  speedy  return  to  Pales 
tine,  their  devotion  to  the  land  that  adopted  them  was 
boundless. 

NO   JEWISH   TKAITOKS. 

In  the  annals  of  the  past  centuries,  in  the  various  states 
of  the  old  world,  many  an  important  service  is  chronicled 
rendered  by  Jews  to  the  commonwealth  ;  but  we  venture  to 
say  that  hardly  one  instance  is  to  be  found  in  the  records 
where  a  Jew  proved  a  traitor  to  his  country.  Nay,  more ; 
it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  the  Jews  held  more  tenaciously 
to  the  national  habits  and  customs  of  the  land  of  their 
adoption  than  the  aborigines  themselves.  Thus  the  Polish 
Jew  retained  and  retains  the  national  garment  long  after  the 
Polish  nobleman  has  exchanged  it  for  the  French  costume; 
and  thus  the  German  Jew  retained  the  old  German  idiom 
even  after  Luther  had  reformed  the  German  language  in 
his  translation  of  the  Bible  ;  and  when  Moses  Mendelssohn 
dared  to  translate  the  Pentateuch  into  modern  German,  his 
departure  from  the  old  accustomed  dialect  was  counted  to 
him  by  most  of  his  contemporaries  as  a  religious  transgres 
sion.  The  most  striking  instances  of  Jewish  patriotism  are 
to  be  found  in  the  history  of  that  country  which  during  the 
last  year  has  disgusted  the  civilized  world  by  the  infamous 
Tisza  Eszlar  proceedings.  The  chief  virtue  of  the  Magyar 
is  his  patriotism,  but  the  Hungarian  Jew  fully  rivals  him  in 
this  virtue.  I  will  not  mention  facts  of  older  date,  al 
though  I  could  dwell  on  the  important  services  which  the 
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Jews  have  rendered  to  Hungary  during  the  Turkish  wars  in 
former  centuries.  For  brevity's  sake  I  will  confine  myself 
to  modern  times  and  to  facts  where  I  myself  was  an  eye 
witness  and  a  modest  participant. 

TRIBUTE   TO    LOUIS    KOSSUTH. 

Louis  Kossuth  wrote,  a  few  weeks  ago,  a  vigorous  letter 
wherein  he  warmly  defends  the  Jews,  and  strongly  de 
nounces  their  infuriated  enemies.  The  veteran  patriot 
knows  the  respective  merits  of  both  parties.  In  the  Revo 
lution  of  1848,  when  he  stood  at  the  head  of  the  movement} 
he  had  the  opportunity  to  see  how  far  the  Jewish  devotion 
for  the  country's  cause  reached.  The  moneyed  men  laid 
down  spontaneously  their  rich  and  frequent  offerings  on  the 
altar  of  patriotism.  Young  talents  devoted  their  abilities 
with  holy  zeal  and  self-denying  disinterestedness  to  the 
sacred  cause,  and  hosts  of  young  Hebrews — nay,  many  al 
ready  advanced  in  age — filled  the  ranks  of  the  volunteers,  all 
willing  and  ready  to  pay  with  their  lives  the  freedom  of 
their  country.  It  was  after  the  return  from  a  circuit  he  just 
had  made  that  a  numerous  deputation  from  us  went  to  see 
Kossuth,  and  urged  him  to  advocate  the  cause  of  Jewish 
emancipation  before  the  Hungarian  Diet.  With  a  voice 
trembling  with  emotion  he  answered  :  "No  one  is  more  con 
vinced  than  I  that  you  are  faithful  children  of  this  beloved 
country,  and  no  one  desires  more  to  see  you  acknowledged 
as  such;  but  on  my  journey  I  had  the  opportunity  to  study 
the  public  mind,  and,  as  your  friend,  I  tell  you  the  time  has 
not  come  yet.  Continue  to  act  as  you  have  till  now  and  you 
will  force  them  to  acknowledge  your  merits."  Silently  we 
shook  hands  with  the  man  whom  we  all  admired  and  loved. 
We  went  and  dyed  the  battle  fields  with  our  blood,  and 
when  the  combined  forces  of  Austria  and  Russia  had  over 
powered  the  revolution,  the  Hungarian  Jewish  patriot 
mourned  the  downfall  of  his  country  not  less  bitterly  than 
the  ancient  Jew  mourned  the  downfall  of  Jerusalem. 

JEWISH   EMANCIPATION. 

The  present  political  freedom  in  Hungary  is  the  rich 
harvest  which  has  grown  out  of  that  ground  which  we  have 
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fertilized  with  our  blood;  but  the  time  of  acknowledgment — 
has  it  come  for  the  Hungarian  Jew  ?  Tisza  Eszlar  gives  the 
sad  answer.  But  sad  as  this  answer  sounds,  we  still  believe 
in  the  word  of  the  great  patriot,  and  we  repeat  it  to  our  co 
religionists  in  the  land  of  the  Magyars : — "  Continue  to  act 
as  you  have  till  now  and  you  will  force  them  to  acknowledge 
your  merits."  The  tissue  of  lies  and  falsehoods  has  proved 
a  net  for  those  who  have  woven  it.  Many  an  eye  blinded  by 
prejudice  has  been  opened.  The  crooked  ways  and  detes 
table  means  of  hatred  are  exposed  in  their  utter  hideous- 
ness.  The  righteous  of  all  nations  and  creeds  turn  away 
with  disgust  and  horror  from  the  sickening  sight.  Thus  the 
great  wrong  at  Tisza  Eszlar  teaches  the  world  the  great  les 
son  of  justice  and  righteousness,  and  thus  the  evil  itself 
becomes  subservient  to  further  the  time  when  "  Zion  shall 
be  redeemed "  and  God's  children  shall  become  united  in 
true  fraternal  love. 


Happy  Russian  Refugees. 

Aug.,  26,  1883. 

"  Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye,  my  people,  says  your 
God." 

Isaiah,  XL.,  1. 

IT  is  wise  to  be  at  all  times  prepared  for  the  visitations  of 
the  Lord.  It  is  Divine  to  seek  out  the  sufferers  and  to  reach 
the  healing  balm  to  wounded  hearts.  How  gratifying  it  is 
for  a  benevolent  heart  to  see  the  beaming  smile  of  happi 
ness  reappear  on  the  grief-furrowed  face  of  the  afflicted 
and  to  think,  "By  my  word  and  by  my  deed  has  this  happy 
change  been  produced  !';  It  is  a  pity  that  we  are  so  thought 
less  in  our  good  works.  If  we  would  watch  more  carefully 
the  precious  seed  of  our  benevolence  we  would  be  better  en 
abled  to  realize  what  a  blessed  harvest  it  brings,  and  we 
would  derive  more  gladness  of  soul  from  the  good  acts 
which  we  perform.  The  slothful  neglects  his  own  field, 
and  it  decays;  the  industrious  minds  it,  and  prosperity  in 
creases. 
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THE   JEWISH    COLONY   AT    VINELAKD. 

I  went  to  the  field  of  your  charity,  I  investigated  to  find 
whether  the  seed  of  your  benevolence  had  been  wasted,  and, 
behold  !  what  I  found  gladdened  my  heart,  for  it  was  a  live 
illustration  of  what  a  Sabbath  of  Consolation,  which  we  ce 
lebrated  last  week,  properly  means.     Two  weeks  ago,  about 
the  time  when  Wall  street  threatened  to  become  an  Ischia 
for  its  habitues,  a  small  party  of  friends  went  to  visit  a  place 
where  the  bulls  and  the  bears  are  of  no  consequence,  but 
where  the  potato  bug  is  the  dreaded  tyrant  of  the  market, 
who  by  his  presence  or  absence  marks  the  ups  or  downs  of 
the  stocks.     About   three  miles  from  Vineland,  N.  J.,  the 
Jewish  colony  "Alliance"'  spreads  over  an  area  of  1,100  acres. 
The  settlement  is  inhabited  by  seventy-two  families  of  the 
Eussian  refugees,  to  every  one  of  whom  a  space  of  fifteen 
acres  of  land  had  been  apportioned.     Conflicting  reports 
spoke  now  of  the  success  and  now   again  of  the  failure  of 
this  colony.     We  resolved  to  ascertain  by  autoptical  inves 
tigation  the  true  state  of  affairs,  and  our  visit  there  proved 
for  us  a  source  of  reliable  information  and  of  pure,  genuine 
pleasure.     We  can  now  assure  the  community  at  large  that 
this  colony  is  a  decided  success,  and  that  the  offerings  of 
our  brotherly  love  were  bestowed  on  worthy  men  who  fully 
deserve  them.  You  would  as  little  recognize  in  these  strong 
and  energetic  farmers  the  broken  down   and    despondent 
men  of  Ward's  Island  as  you  would  recognize  in  the  now 
cultivated  grounds  the  wilderness  which,  less  than  two  years 
ago,  reigned  supreme  011  the   spot  of  their  present  dwel 
lings.     We   went  from  hut  to  hut,  from  field  to  field,  and 
were  amazed  by  the  amount  of  work  accomplished  in  com 
paratively  so  short  a  time  by  men  so  little  experienced  in 
this   kind    of   labor,    and   under   so   many   disadvantages. 
Most  of  the  land  is  cleared  from  the  woods,  the  ground  is 
tilled  and  planted,  and,  scanty  as  the  first  crop  is  as  yet, 
these    settlers  see  in  it  the  evident  blessing  of  the  Lord 
which  rests  on  the  work  of  their  hands.     With  deep  satis 
faction  they  tell  you  the  story  of  their  toils;  with  pride  and 
joy  they  show  you  the  results  thereof;   with  unspeakable 
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love  they  are  already  attached  to  the  soil  which  they  have 
irrigated  with  the  sweat  of  their  brows,  and  with  deep 
gratitude  they  remember  their  kind  brethren  who  have  af 
forded  them  the  opportunity  to  build  up  a  home  in  this  free 
country  after  their  homes  had  been  destroyed  in  the  land 
of  slavery.  The  avenues  of  their  colony  bear  the  names  of 
their  benefactors,  and  the  endeavor  of  these  Jewish  farmers 
is  to  confer  honor  on  their  Jewish  brethren  here  by  making 
this  colony  respected  by  their  neighbors.  Utter  poverty 
reigns  as  yet  in  the  wooden  farm  houses,  but  neatness 
and  cleanliness  mitigate  its  dreariness,  and  the  mistress  of 
the  house  watches  you  to  see  whether  you  bestow  a  glance 
on  the  small  luxuries  with  which  she  has  adorned  her  home. 
All  are  filled  with  the  best  prospects  for  the  future,  and 
they  feel  happy  that  their  children  will  grow  up  in  the  bles 
sed  land  of  freedom. 

In  one  of  the  fields  I  noticed  the  stump  of  a  mighty  tree 
reaching  considerably  out  of  the  ground.  "Why  did  you 
leave  this  1"  I  asked  the  owner.  "I  left  it  as  a  memorial  for 
my  son;  let  him  see  how  his  father  began,"  replied  the  man, 
and  a  tear  glittered  in  his  eye. 

JEW   AND    GENTILE   UNITED. 

They  have,  however,  very  little  time  to  be  sentimental. 
Their  watchword  is  "  Work/'  and  as  the  produce  of  the 
ground  is  not  as  yet  sufficient  to  sustain  them,  they  employ 
all  their  available  time  after  the  work  in  the  field  is  done, 
to  learn  an  industry  that  may  help  them  to  earn  their  living. 
There  is  a  cigar  factory  for  the  male  and  a  cloak  factory  for 
the  female  part  of  the  colony.  They  are  as  yet  apprentices, 
but  soon  their  work  in  this  line  will  also  bear  its  fruit.  I 
am  glad  to  state  that  the  relations  of  this  colony  to  their 
Christian  neighbors  are  of  a  most  brotherly  character.  The 
poor  colony  started  a  "benevolent  society,"  and  forthwith 
twenty-one  Christian  neighbors  joined  this  "Jewish  Bene 
volent  Society.'7  Two  hundred  dollars  were  voted  by  some 
Christian  neighbors  toward  the  building  of  a  synagogue 
whenever  the  colony  should  be  able  to  erect  one.  May  the 
Lord  bless  those  kind  hearts  that  encourage  and  comfort 
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their  poorer  brethren.  "  Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself  "  is 
a  commandment  binding  for  Jew  and  Gentile.  It  is  the  ce 
ment  of  love  between  man  and  man.  But  as  to  us,  let  us  be 
mindful  of  our  duty  toward  our  own  creation.  The  Riissian 
Emigrant  Aid  Society  is  no  more.  Its  committee  has  dis 
banded.  The  young  colony  however,  needs  as  yet  the  love 
and  care  of  the  Jewish  brethren.  A  few  months'  assistance 
more  to  help  those  earnest,  indefatigable  workers  over  their 
difficulties  and  the  beautiful  goal  is  reached.  Ye  noble  men 
who  have  done  so  much  for  this  holy  cause,  members  of  the 
disbanded  committee.,  organize  now  as  a  self-constituted 
committee;  take  the  lead  and  your  brethren  will  willingly 
respond  to  your  call.  Means  will  be  abundant,  as  they  ever 
have  been  for  a  good  cause.  The  young  colony  needs  your 
advice  and  your  care;  it  cannot  be  as  yet  left  to  itself  with 
out  incurring  serious  danger.  Complete  your  mission,  crown 
your  work;  let  flourishing  "Alliance  "  become  the  living  ev 
idence  that  we  understand  and  practise  the  beautiful  com 
mand,  "Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye,  my  people,  says  your  God/' 


Divine  Power. 

Nov.  4,  1883. 

"  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven 
and  the -earth." 

Genesis,  I.,  1,  etc. 

THE  first  pages  of  Genesis  are  remarkable  in  every 
respect.  Even  the  most  advanced  scientists  acknowledge 
the  deep  wisdom  contained  in  the  history  of  the  creation,  if 
the  literal  sense  of  the  six  days  is  not  insisted  upon.  But 
however  inviting  this  subject  may  be,  it  is  our  intention  to 
speak  on  the  history  of  creation  to-day  from  another  point 
of  view,  but  which  is  of  great  importance  for  the  believer. 
A  peculiarity  which  has  been  noticed  in  the  first  four  chap 
ters  of  Genesis  gave  rise  to  the  modern  school  of  Bible 
criticism.  About  the  middle  of  the  former  century  the  fact 
was  urged  that  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  persistently  uses 
for  God  the  name  Elohim,  while  the  second  and  third 
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chapters  apply  the  joint  name  of  Jehovah-Elohim,  and  the 
fourth  chapter  has  the  exclusive  appellation  of  Jehovah  for 
the  Divine  Being.  From  this  fact  the  conclusion  was  drawn 
that  three  different  documents  must  have  been  blended  to 
gether  in  the  one  that  we  have  now  in  our  possession.  On 
this  basis  the  modern  school  reared  a  gigantic  complex  of 
hypotheses,  differing  widely  and  still  all  holding  tenaciously 
to  the  issue.  The  Jehovah-Elohim  had  to  be  dropped,  as  no 
further  trace  beyond  the  short  narrative  in  the  chapters 
mentioned  is  to  be  found  of  him  in  the  Bible;  but  to  com 
pensate  for  the  loss  the  Elohim  wTas  divided  into  an  older 
and  younger  one.  Some  went  so  far  as  to  distinguish  six, 
and  perhaps  more,  different  components  of  the  Pentateuch. 
It  is  not  the  place  here  to  enter  into  a  learned  discussion  on 
this  topic,  but  it  is  an  imperative  duty  for  me  to  save  the 
moral  bearing  of  the  Scriptural  words  when  imperilled  by 
misapprehension.  Let  me,  therefore,  in  a  simple  and  popu 
lar  way  explain  why  these  three  different  appellations  of 
God  are  placed  at  the  threshold  of  the  history  of  the  uni 
verse  and  of  mankind,  and  what  they  are  intended  to  incul 
cate  in  our  mind. 

In  a  regular  progression  the  Sacred  Book  gives  us  an 
account  of  the  creation  of  the  universe  in  general,  then  of 
the  creation  and  installation  of  man  on  earth  in  detail,  and 
finally  it  makes  us  acquainted  with  the  very  first  dawn  of 
human  culture.  The  gradual  development,  as  indicated,  in 
cludes  a  gradual  development  of  the  Divine  Being.  Though 
God  is  the  same  at  all  periods,  yet  in  the  mind  of  the  reader 
He  appears  in  a  new  light  at  every  new  phase  of  this  his 
tory,  and  in  the  appellations  applied  to  Him  the  character 
of  each  phase  is  truly  reflected.  Elohim  is  the  Divine 
power,  as  evidenced  by  the  existing  things.  Jehovah  is  the 
Divine  Being  in  His  relation  to  man  as  a  special  creation. 
The  first  chapter  speaks  about  the  supreme  creative  power, 
and  it  applies  justly  the  name  Elohim.  The  second  and 
third  chapters  speak  about  the  special  care  and  mercy  of 
God  bestowed  on  man;  how  the  Lord  prepared  his  habita 
tion;  how  richly  He  provided  for  his  sustenance;  how  He 
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procured  a  helpmate  for  him,  the  very  ideal  of  a  happy 
household.  But  there  is  also  the  picture  of  the  dark  side 
of  human  life.  The  helpmate  proves  Adam's  ruin,  the  Para 
dise  is  lost,  hard  labor  becomes  their  portion  and  death 
sways  over  the  mortal  frame  of  the  child  of  dust.  How 
beautifully  Divine  Providence  is  here  introduced  and  how 
clearly  we  are  taught  there  to  understand  the  workings  of 
Providence!  Its  nature  is  expressed  in  the  conjoint  name 
Jehovah-Elohim — special  care  and  mercy  for  man  on  one 
side,  but  on  the  other  hand  subjecting  him  to  the  course 
and  general  law  of  nature.  The  fourth  chapter,  finally, 
shows  us  man  building  his  altar  and  worshipping  his  God. 
It  shows  the  fatal  effect  of  misconceived  religious  zeal,  and 
enlightens  us  on  the  important  point  that  true  worship  con 
sists  in  the  acknowledgement  of  the  truth.  "If  thou  doest 
well  thou  shalt  be  accepted,  but  if  thou  doest  not  well  sin 
lieth  at  the  door."  There  man  is  introduced  as  the  spiritual, 
as  the  moral  being.  He  seeks  his  connection  above  the 
visible  world  and  he  finds  his  Jehovah,  his  spiritual  God ! 
We  have,  then,  the  reason  why  these  different  names  are 
applied  in  these  different  places,  and  we  have  here,  also,  the 
true  indication  how  to  believe  our  God,  adore  the  almighti- 
ness  of  the  Creator,  trust  in  Providence  and  be  resigned  to 
the  will  of  thy  Heavenly  Father.  Build  thy  altar  in  purity. 
This  it  is  that  raises  thee  above  the  dust  and  unites  thy  soul 
with  Him  whose  image  it  is. 


"Am  I  My  Enemy's  Postman  ?" 

March  16,  1884. 

THEEE  is  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  firmness  of 
principle  and  obstinate  adherence  to  selfish  sentiments.  "We 
cannot  refuse  our  respect  to  one  who  adheres  to  his  convic 
tions  and  fights  uncompromisingly  for  the  same,  even  if  our 
conviction  is  diametrically  opposed  to  his  views.  Thus  two 
sincere  opponents  in  principle  can  preserve  mutual  esteem 
and  good  will.  Unsparingly  they  wage  their  war  as  long  as 
resistance  is  possible;  but  when  one  is  forced,  either  by  the 
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victory  of  his  antagonist  or  by  the  term  which  nature  sets  to 
his  earthly  life,  to  lay  down  his  arms,  then  it  is  a  moral 
duty  for  the  victor  or  survivor  to  acknowledge,  "  My  oppo 
nent  was  a  true  and  faithful  champion  of  his  cause.  I  reject 
his  cause,  but  I  honor  his  merits !"  We  have  had  in  our  own 
country  many  examples  illustrating  such  a  line  of  conduct 
shown  by  political  parties  and  their  leaders  toward  one 
another.  In  fact,  party  strife  can  only  then  become  divested 
of  detrimental  consequences  when  it  is  vigorously  kept 
within  the  limits  of  principle  and  not  allowed  to  transgress 
into  the  boundary  of  personal  and  selfish  animosity. 

Our  Congress,  when  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Ger 
man  Reichstag  died  in  this  country,  took  this  point  of 
view: — Lasker's , death  has  levelled  all  differences,  and  all 
parties  will  honor  the  memory  of  an  honest  and  faithful 
colaborer.  In  the  shape  of  kind  resolutions  a  compliment 
was  paid  to  a  friendly  country.  These  resolutions  had  to 
pass  through  the  hands  of  a  man  whose  antagonist  in  prin 
ciple  the  living  Lasker  was.  The  least  we  could  expect  was 
the  transmission  of  the  resolutions  to  their  place  of  destina 
tion,  with  the  restrictive  remark,  "I  reject  his  cause,  but  I 
honor  his  merits/'  Instead  of  acting  thus  the  German 
Chancellor  surprises  and  disappoints  the  world  by  resting 
his  action  xm  the  basis  of  mere  personal  animosity.  The 
phrase,  "  Am  I  to  make  myself  my  enemy's  postman?"  will 
go  into  history,  and  will  a  true  postman,  bear  the  Lasker 
message  to  posterity. 

BISMARCK    CORRECTED. 

It  is  our  duty  toward  the  deceased  Lasker  to  correct  two 
erroneous  points  which  are  conspicuous  in  the  statement 
made  by  the  German  Chancellor  before  the  Reichstag  on 
the  13th  inst.  Prince  Bismarck  says: —  "Herr  Lasker  in 
troduced  himself  in  America  as  the  champion  of  German 
freedom  against  a  government  of  despotic  tendencies  im 
personated  in  its  Chancellor."  This  suggests  that  Lasker 
entered  this  country  under  certain  political  pretensions  and 
that  he  spread  unfavorable  reports  concerning  the  Chancel 
lor.  Both  facts,  however,  are  niisstatements.  Never  came  a 
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distinguished  man  in  less  pretentious  and  more  modest  man 
ner  to  these  our  shores  than  Lasker.  He  avoided  rather  than 
courted  public  attention.  And  as  to  his  judgment  about 
Bismarck,  those  who  had  the  privilege  to  hear  it  were  sur 
prised  how  kind  and  favorable  it  was.  Lasker  enumerated 
warmly  the  benefits  Bismarck  had  accomplished  for  his 
country,  and  there  he  stopped.  Lasker  was  more  charitable 
toward  the  living  Bismarck  than  the  German  Chancellor  has 
been  toward  the  dead  Lasker. 

Let  us  learn  the  moral  lesson  willingly  to  make  our 
selves  the  postmen  even  of  our  enemies  if  the  message  of 
kindness  and  justice  has  to  be  carried. 


Living  for  History. 
April  27,  1884. 

''Set  it  here  before  my  brethren  and  thy 
brethren,  that  they  may  judge  be 
tween  us  both." 

Genesis,  XXXI.,  37. 

THERE  is  something  peculiar  about  the  period  which  the 
patriarch  Jacob  passed  in  Mesopotamia.  During  his  career 
there  he  laid  down  for  himself  the  principle  "My  righteous 
ness  shall  testify  for  me  in  time  to  come,'3  and  at  the  end  of 
twenty  years  he  was  able  to  challenge  his  accuser  and  to  ap 
peal  to  the  unbiassed  judgment  of  honest  friends.  But  in 
the  main  the  life  of  Jacob  in  Mesopotamia  is  far  from  in 
spiring  us  with  that  feeling  of  reverence  which  the  life  of  a 
patriarch  should  inspire  in  all  its  phases.  He  wrestles  here 
with  the  artful  Mesopotamian,  Laban,  who  from  beginning 
to  end,  plots  to  overreach  and  to  defraud  the  poor  relative 
who  came  to  seek  his  protection.  Laban  is  defeated  in  this 
struggle  and  becomes  an  illustration  of  the  moral  lesson 
that  deceit  in  most  cases  gets  caught  in  the  net  laid  by  its 
own  hands.  But  neither  does  Jacob  escape  entirely  unhurt. 
In  this  wrestling  of  craft  against  craft  the  intended  victim 
is  so  dexterous  in  warding  off  the  blows  aimed  at  him  that 
we  forget  altogether  who  is  the  offending  and  who  the  of- 
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fended  party;  we  put  them  both  on  one  level,  and  declare 
them  as  equal  to  one  another  in  the  art  of  subtilty.  Jacob 
never  violated  his  principle  of  strict  righteousness.  He  was 
able  to  vindicate  it  on  Mount  Gilead,  and  still  this  vindica 
tion  fails  to  give  entire  satisfaction  to  our  mind.  Why  is 
this  ?  I  think  the  following  reason  may  sufficiently  account 
for  it.  I  do  not  say  that  the  patriarch  forgot  in  Mesopota 
mia  the  God  of  his  fathers,  nor  that  he  neglected  works  of 
hospitality  and  charity;  but  what  I  say  is  that  the  sacred 
narrative  observes  a  deep  silence  about  the  spiritual  life  of 
the  patriarch  during  this  whole  period.  Not  once  do  we 
read  about  his  building  an  altar,  about  his  calling  on  the 
name  of  the  most  High,  about  his  training  his  family  in  the 
principles  of  Abraham,  about  his  opening  his  house  to  the 
stranger  and  the  poor.  This  total  lack  of  all  manifestation 
of  holiness  mars  the  character  of  the  history  of  Jacob  dur 
ing  these  twenty  years;  and  shrouds  it  in  selfishness  instead 
of  godliness. 

MARRING  OUR  OWN  HISTORIES. 

Here  we  have  the  important  lesson  how  to  be  careful  not 
to  mar  the  history  of  our  own  lives.  We  are  all  wrestling 
for  our  wages.  The  market  of  life  proves  often  a  treacher 
ous  Laban.  We  must  not  yield  to  its  craft.  The  impor 
tant  question,  "And  now  when  shall  I  provide  also  for  my 
house  ?"  must  be  a  spur  for  our  activity,  and  the  principle, 
"My  righteousness  shall  testify  for  me  in  time  to  come'' 
must  forever  remain  the  regulator  of  all  our  transactions. 
But,  necessary  as  these  two  points  are  for  a  proper  and  hon 
est  sustenance,  they  are  by  no  means  sufficient  to  build  up 
a  human  life  which  could  stand  the  test  of  closer  examina 
tion.  Eliminate  the  elements  of  holiness  and  your  life,  yet 
so  industrious  and  yet  so  successful,  will  offer  nothing  else 
but  the  aspect  of  selfishness.  Build  your  altar  of  true  de 
votion,  open  your  hearts,  and  your  hands  to  the  need  of 
your  fellow  men  and  your  work  will  prove  a  blessing  here 
and  hereafter. 
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The  Esthetic  in  Worship. 

Aug.,  3,  1884. 

"The  grass  withereth,  the  flower  fadeth,  etc." 
Isaiah,  xl.,  8. 

IT  is  a  melancholy  fact  which  the  first  clause  of  our  text 
describes;  it  brings  to  our  mind  the  forcible  truth  that  no 
earthly  beauty  is  of  long  duration.  But  what  is  the  moral 
which  is  to  be  drawn  from  this  truth  ?  Shall  we  command 
our  hearts  not  to  be  attached  to  that  which  is  endowed  with 
a  natural  power  of  attraction  ?  Shall  we  disengage  our  in 
clinations  where  the  mighty  ties  of  nature  bind  us  irresis 
tibly  ?  Even  if  we  had  the  power  to  do  so  we  would  not  act 
morally  by  chilling  our  heart  against  the  cultivating  and 
ennobling  effect  of  beauty.  It  is  the  Divine  PowTer  who  has 
poured  out  over  plain  and  hill,  over  meadow  and  forest, 
over  stream  and  coast  that  fascinating  charm  which,  like  a 
sublime  song,  fills  our  soul  with  the  gratifying  effect  of  de 
lightful  harmony.  Not  to  hear  the  great  sermon  of  beauty 
which  Supreme  "Wisdom  preaches  in  the  works  of  nature 
were  to  deny  the  best  faculties  with  which  man  has  been 
blessed.  True,  there  is  a  saying,  "  False  is  grace  and  vain 
is  beauty/'  This,  however,  is  to  warn  us  against  false  grace 
and  vain  beauty,  and  to  urge  us  to  judge  and  to  discrimi 
nate  and  then  to  appreciate  the  higher  value  of  "true 
grace"  and  "real  beauty." 

BEAUTY    EVEEYWHEKE. 

The  whole  universe  is  one  tale  of  beauty.  Every  flower 
and  every  blade  of  grass  forms  a  word  of  this  tale;  but  you 
must  know  how  to  read  it.  Read  it  in  the  same  manner  as  you 
read  a  printed  book  that  instructs  and  entertains  you.  The 
pages  with  their  printed  letters  in  your  book  would  be  of  no 
use  for  you  without  your  organ  of  vision,  and  still  the  read 
ing  proper  is  not  done  by  your  eyes.  It  is  the  mind  that 
perceives,  compares,  judges  and  then  transmits  to  the  heart 
the  feeling  of  pleasure  or  displeasure  according  to  its  ap 
proval  or  disapproval.  Do  not  judge  beauty  by  your  eye 
merely,  or  else  your  eye  will  soon  mislead  your  heart.  Im 
bue  your  mind  with  the  principles  revealed  by  Him  who  is 
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the  fountain  head  of  all  beauty.  Judge  by  this  standard  all 
the  material  that  your  senses  convey  to  you,  then  you  are 
sure  to  discriminate  justly  between  false  and  true,  between 
vain  and  lasting,  and  the  impressions  thus  transmitted  to 
your  heart  will  prove  a  true  guide  on  the  path  of  salvation 
and  a  source  of  pure  and  lasting  joy.  Bring  your  soul  under 
the  influence  of  God's  word  that  standeth  forever,  and  then 
let  the  grass  wither,  the  flower  fade,  your  hope,  your  trust 
and  the  gladness  of  your  heart  will  never  fail,  for  you  will 
see  even  in  the  witheiing  grass  and  the  fading  flower  the 
beauty  of  Divine  wisdom.  Yes,  the  Lord  has  spread  it  every 
where,  this  glorious  beauty,  that  man  should  see  it  and  en 
joy  it,  and  learn  from  it  to  make  of  himself  a  reflex  of  this 
beauty  in  all  that  is  good  and  noble. 


Nature's  Teachings. 
Aug.  17,  1884. 

"For  the  mountains  shall  depart,  etc." 
Isaiah,  LIV.,  10. 

THERE  is  a  two-fold  language  in  nature,  as  there  is  a  two 
fold  nature  in  man.  The  peaceful  scenes,  fraught  with 
blessing  and  delight,  bring  to  our  minds  the  message  of 
God's  love  and  kindness  and  prompt  our  hearts  to  the  filial 
acknowledgment  that  we  owe  all  our  happiness  to  our 
Heavenly  Father;  that  therefore  our  gratitude  and  trust 
toward  Him  ought  to  be  boundless ,  as  His  mercy  is  bound 
less  toward  us,  and  that  we  should  bestow  our  love  on  those 
who  need  us,  as  we  who  are  dependent  on  Him  experience 
His  love  day  by  day.  Quite  different  thoughts  and  feelings 
are  suggested  by  those  scenes  in  nature  that  display  the 
awful  and  irresistible  power  with  which  God  has  invested 
the  elements.  The  roaring  sea,  the  raging  storm,  the  bury 
ing  flood  and  the  devouring  conflagration  bring  to  us 
another  message  and  fulfil  another  mission.  They  rouse 
with  thundering  voice  the  sleeping  human  heart  from  the 
stupor  of  indifference.  "With  a  giant's  arm  they  crush 
man's  pride.  The  self-sufficient  feeling  of  security  vanishes 
and  anxiety  and  fear  fill  the  soul.  The  acknowledgment 
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of  our  own  weakness  is  forced  upon  us,  and  in  such 
moments  of  trembling  we  seek  after  a  firm  support  to  lean 
upon  and  we  are  too  glad  to  find  a  safe  refuge  in  Him 
whose  power  is  without  limit.  "  The  thunder  has  been  cre 
ated  for  the  special  purpose  to  straighten  the  crookedness 
of  the  human  heart/'  says  the  Talmudical  sentence,  and  we 
understand  now  what  this  sentence  means — the  thunders  in 
nature  are  intended  to  preach  to  those  hearts  that  are  not 
reached  and  touched  by  the  quiet  sermon  of  peace  and 
Divine  kindness. 

It  has  always,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  been  the  method 
of  those  that  taught  in  the  name  of  religion  to  establish  a 
certain  causality  between  the  extraordinary  occurrences  in 
outward  nature  and  the  moral  state  of  mankind  at  the  time 
of  the  occurrence.  The  strict  naturalist  will  haughtily 
smile  at  this  method  and  will  relentlessly  style  it  the  out 
growth  of  ignorance.  I  say,  with  the  scientist,  natural  phe 
nomena  can  only  be  explained  by  natural  causes,  and  it  can 
very  well  happen  that  of  two  individuals  exposed  to  the 
storm  the  good  man  is  struck  and  killed  by  the  lightning 
while  the  wicked  escapes  unharmed.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  human  activity  exerts  a  great 
influence  on  nature,  and  that  morality  is  the  true  regulator 
of  human  activity. 

INDIVIDUAL  RESPONSIBILITY. 

The  ground's  fertility  or  sterility  is  in  many  cases  the 
blessing  or  curse  of  our  owrn  deeds,  and  many  a  devastating 
scourge  is  prevented  or  engendered,  according  to  the  moral 
or  immoral  state  of  society,  allowing,  of  course,  to  the  word 
moral  a  wider  sense,  and  regarding,  of  course,  an  unclean 
street  as  a  sign  of  a  city's  immorality,  just  as  we  regard  an 
unclean  household  as  a  sure  indication  of  neglect  of  a  most 
important  moral  duty  on  the  part  of  a  housewife.  In  these 
and  similar  cases  the  causality  between  man's  morality  and 
nature's  course  is  evident.  But  even  there,  where  this  con 
nection  is  not  perceptible  at  all,  we  are  justified,  nay,  duty 
bound,  to  make  the  extraordinary  natural  occurrence  an 
educational  means  for  man's  advancement  in  true  religion. 
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It  is  the  language  of  God  and  we  must  hearken  to  it.  The 
week  has  not  yet  expired  since  in  this  city,  and  far  beyond 
it,  millions  of  men  were  startled  by  a  sudden  shaking  of  the 
earth.  The  shock  lasted  but  a  few  seconds,  and  how  much 
consternation  and  terror  it  spread.  The  opinions  of  the 
scientists  have  been  asked  and  chronicled.  Some  pretended 
to  know;  others  confessed  the  insufficiency  of  their  know 
ledge.  A  means,  however,  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the 
occurrence  none  of  them  know  and  never  will  know.  It  is 
our  right  and  our  duty  to  chronicle  this  awful  occurrence 
in  our  own  way.  Let  the  mighty  shock  not  pass  away  with 
out  touching  lastingly  our  hearts.  It  was  the  most  power 
ful  sermon  against  human  pride  and  vanity;  let  us  heed  it. 
It  showed  us  that  the  very  ground  under  us  shakes,  and 
that  we  stand  in  need  of  a  more  firm  support.  Let  us,  then, 
take  our  refuge  to  Him  who  is  the  rock  of  eternity.  There 
is  no  lasting  covenant  with  the  earth;  she  is  too  shaky. 
Let  us  be  mindful  of  our  covenant  with  God.  Let  us  sin 
cerely  turn  to  Him  who  holds  us  safely  when  all  around  us 
shakes  and  recedes.  "May  mountains  depart,  hills  be  re 
moved;  His  kindness  never  departs,  His  covenant  of  peace 
lasts  forever." 

Besume  Your  Work  Cheerfully. 

Aug.,.  31  1884. 

"  Ho,  every  one  of  ye  that  thirsteth,  etc." 

Isaiah,  lv.,  1. 

IT  is  a  peculiar  invitation  which  the  prophet  tenders  in 
our  text.  He  unseals  his  cool  fountain  of  refreshment,  opens 
his  rich  store  of  pleasures  and  offers  his  gifts  to  those 
who  are  desirous  to  partake  of  them.  Eich  and  poor  are 
equally  welcome,  for  his  bounties  are  not  to  be  sold  for  money 
and  are  not  to  be  paid  for  by  material  price. 

You  may  perhaps  blame  me  for  not  having  acquainted 
you  with  this  invitation  at  an  earlier  period.  When  the  sea 
son  of  recreation  was  at  hand  then  it  would  have  been  pro_ 
Stable  to  know  where  the  prophet's  quiet  and  salutiferous 
fountain  was  situated;  where  his  good  wine  that  always 
strengthens  and  never  intoxicates,  and  his  sweet  milk,  always 
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pure  and  never  adulterated,  were  to  be  had.  You  would 
possibly  have  preferred  his  convivial  establishment,  espe 
cially  under  the  conditions  as  offered,  to  the  crowded  and 
costly  hotels,  where  the  composing  ingredients  of  your  fare 
are  covered  by  the  dense  veil  of  mystery.  Certain  indica 
tions  in  the  prophet's  words,  however,  teach  me  that  his 
invitation  is  intended  rather  for  the  end  than  for  the  begin 
ning  of  the  season  of  recreation.  "  Why  do  you.  spend  money 
for  what  is  not  bread,  and  your  labor  for  what  satisfieth 
not  ?"  These  questions  show  clearly  t'hat  the  man  of  God 
has  the  time  in  view  when  work  lays  again  upon  man's  neck 
its  heavy  yoke;  and  his  aim  in  calling  us  to  the  refreshing 
waters  is  to  teach  us  how  we  can  lighten  the  burden  of  our 
labor  and  how  we  can  change  it  into  a  cherished  object  of 
love  and  joy. 

TRUE   HAPPINESS   NOT   BOUGHT   WITH   MONEY. 

Bread  is  the  support  of  man's  heart,  but  not  less  is  man's 
heart  the  support  of  bread.  Your  table  may  be  laden  with 
the  fat  of  the  earth;  if  your  heart  is  void  of  the  happy  feel 
ing  of  satisfaction,  then  your  choicest  delicacies  lose  their 
taste ;  they  fail  to  satisfy  you.  Have  your  house  built  up  yet 
as  stately  and  furnished,  yet  as  magnificently,  unless  the 
kind  and  loving  heart  of  a  faithful  housewife  pours  out  the 
living  spirit  of  true  comfort  on  her  surroundings  all  this 
pomp  will  remain  cold  and  unsatisfactory.  If  your  wealth  and 
influence  make  all  around  you  bow  before  you  in  submission, 
as  long  as  your  child's  heart  does  not  practice  the  fifth  com 
mandment  cheerfully  all  the  honors  bought  with  your  money 
leave  your  heart  unsatisfied  and  starving.  It  is  not  money 
that  defrays  the  costs  of  true  happiness ;  it  is  man's  heart. 
But  the  human  heart  is  not  reliable  in  itself;  it  is  easily  mis 
led  to  consider  worthless  counterfeit  as  genuine  coin,  and, 
as  a  rule,  it  receives  as  it  gives.  Sound  feelings  engender 
healthy  and  lasting  joys,  while  morbid  sensations  produce 
but  sham  pleasures,  which  prove  in  time  a  source  of  disap 
pointment.  The  Lord  in  His  love  has  created  the  heart  so 
frail  in  order  to  make  it  dependent  on  a  higher  wisdom  than 
that  of  mortal  man.  To  the  soul  of  man  God  has  trusted 
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the  key  to  that  inexhaustible  treasury  where  the  spiritual 
treasures  are  stored  up,  and  where  the  human  heart  can  find 
an  ever  ready  abundance  of  genuine  coin  wherewith  to  pay 
its  true  happiness  without  fail.  The  Divine  Word  is  the 
only  reliable  corrective  of  our  feelings,  and  hence  the  main 
condition  of  our  true  welfare.  The  prophet's  invitation  to 
step  nearer  to  the  blessed  fountain  expresses  a  loving  and 
instructive  greeting  to  old  and  young  among  us.  The  sea 
son  of  recreation  draws  near  its  end;  renewed  activity  claims 
our  energies.  Make'  your  work  cheery  through  the  purity 
of  your  hearts ;  maintain  the  purity  of  your  hearts  by  a  con 
stant  practice  of  God's  pure  teaching;  thus  your  felicity  will 
be  better  secured  than  if  you  trusted  it  to  the  light  wings 
of  gold  and  silver. 

The  Last  Will. 

Translated  from  the  Hungarian  of  BARON  JOSEF  EOTWOES. 

When  soon  shall  be  run  through 

My  wandering  path  of  life, 
Where  tired  I  reach  the  goal 

The  grave  shall  end  my  strife. 
Instead  of  marble  pillar 

When  further  lives  my  name, 
Let  my  fulfilled  ideas 

My  memory  proclaim. 
And  when  ye  pass  my  grave 

And  stand  with  friendly  nod, 
O,  sing  a  beauteous  song 

Near  by  the  silent  sod. 
A  sweet  Hungarian  song 

To  heart  and  soul  relief, 
I'll  hear  it,  even  dead 

Itll  make  my  bosom  heave. 
And  shed  one  feeling  tear 

O'er  him  who  well  it  meant; 
The  song  give  to  the  poet 

The  tear  give  to  the  friend. 


AND 
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DEATH  OF  DH.  ADOLPH  HUEBSCH. 

From  "  The  Hebrew  Standard"    and  "  The  American  Hebrew.' 


A  THUNDERBOLT  from  a  clear  summer  sky  could  not  have 
fallen  more  unexpectedly  than  did  the  intelligence  of  the 
sudden  death  of  Dr.  Huebsch  upon  the  Jewish  community  on 
Friday  last  (Oct.  10,  1884).  The  melancholy  news  spread 
like  wild  fire  over  the  city,  and  the  shock  was  so  unexpected 
that  it  was  scarcely  credible.  Never  was  the  voice  of  the 
people  so  unanimous  in  its  expression  of  grief,  never  did  the 
chord  of  universal  sympathy  vibrate  with  such  tender  emo 
tions  as  when  the  melancholy  tidings  came,  "  Dr.  Huebsch 
is  dead!" 

Stout  hearted  men  wept,  and  a  gloom  of  sadness  hung 
like  a  funeral  pall  over  every  Jewish  household  where  his 
name  was  known — in  fact,  in  every  Jewish  heart — for  his 
name  had  become  a  household  word.  Eighteen  years  of  in 
cessant  labor  in  the  pulpit  of  one  of  the  most  noted  Jewish 
congregations  had  familiarized  his  name  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  Eighteen  years  of  unceas 
ing  devotion  to  the  cause  of  American  Judaism  had  stamp 
ed  his  name  in  indelible  characters  upon  its  history,  the 
pages  of  which  bear  everlasting  testimony  to  his  zealous 
labors  for  the  advancement  of  its  principles. 

Men  may  have  differed  with  him  in  some  of  the  doctrinal 
points  of  Judaism,  but  all  recognized  his  deep  learning,  his 
profound  erudition,  his  scholarly  attainments.  No  wonder 
that  hundreds  bewailed  his  death— -for  his  loss  is  irreparable. 
No  wonder  that  saddened  hearts  saw  naught  but  gloom 
around  them,  for  the  light  which  shed  such  refulgent  rays 
had  become  suddenly  extinguished,  the  star  which  shone  with 
such  resplendent  lustre  had  vanished  in  darkness. 
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Quivering  lips  told  the  sorrowful  story,  and  from  thou 
sands  of  swelling  hearts  went  forth  the  exclamation,  what  a 
blow  to  his  family,  to  his  congregation,  to  Judaism !  And  little 
gathering  groups  spoke  in  mournful  tones  of  their  deep  loss, 
recalled  the  recollection  of  that  eloquence  now  silent  forever, 
of'that  learning  now  entombed  in  the  grave,  of  that  ready  wit 
which  corruscated  with  such  sparkling  brightness,  of  that 
genial  disposition  which  brought  gladness  into  every  heart, 
of  that  masterly  ability  which  like  a  glistening  wave  car 
ried  conviction  on  its  crest. 

But  yesterday  in  the  fullest  possession  of  manly  vigor 
with  an  intellect  clear  and  unclouded,  with  a  heart  strong 
in  its  pulsations  for  the  faith  he  loved,  with  the  cup  of  do 
mestic  happiness  at  his  lips,  and  now  cold  and  silent  in  the 
embrace  of  death.  It  was  indeed,  a  grievous,  crushing  blow, 
a  dispensation  whose  mysteries  we  cannot  penetrate,  but  one 
which  has  wrenched  the  hearts  of  loved  ones,  which  has  lost 
to  his  congregation  a  most  faithful  leader,  and  torn  from 
the  Diadem  of  American  Judaism  its  brightest,  costliest 
gem. 

Many  were  the  manifestations  which  testified  to  the 
depth  of  feeling  with  which  the  members  of  the  community 
were  imbued,  the  sense  of  personal  loss  which  overwhelmed 
them  at  the  death  of  Dr.  Adolph  Huebsch.  This  was  be 
tokened  by  the  symbols  of  grief  which  were  displayed  on 
numerous  houses.  The  New  York  evening  papers,  as  well 
as  the  morning  papers :  The  New  York  Herald,  the  Sun,  the 
Commercial  Advertiser,  the  New  York  Tribune,  the  New  York 
Telegram,  the  New  York  Times,  the  Star,  the  Daily  News,  the 
World,  the  New  York  Truth,  the  Evening  Post,  the  New  York 
Morning  Journal,  the  New-Yorker  Stoats- Zeitung,  the  New- 
Yorker  Zeitung,  etc.,  acknowledged  his  merits,  reviewing 
the  past  acts  of  the  deceased  and  eulogizing  his  every  deed. 
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AT  all  the  synagogues  and  temples  the  dead  minister  was 
remembered.  But  it  was  at  his  own  temple,  which  was  the 
scene  of  his  life-work,  that  the  dreariest  and  most  mournful 
sight  was  presented.  All  morning  long  a  stream  of  people 
Howed  towards  the  synagogue,  and  long  before  the  usual 
hour  the  building  was  overcrowded,  people  turning  away 
in  consequence. 

The  seat  of  Dr.  Huebsch  and  the  pulpit  were  draped. 
The  organ  was  hushed  except  when  accompanying  the  choir, 
who  sang  only  the  necessary  parts  and  those  in  a  subdued 
voice.  The  cantor,  Kev.  T.  G-uinsburg,  did  not  chant  as 
usual,  but  read  the  prayers. 

When  the  services  reached  the  taking  out  of  the  law, 
which  was  always  done  by  Dr.  Huebsch,  Mr.  Guinsburg 
could  endure  the  strain  no  longer  but  completely  broke 
down  as  the  congregation  wept  aloud.  It  was  a  sight 
mournful  in  the  extreme  to  behold  a  congregation  of  such 
size  in  tears  and  to  see  strong  men  fairly  prostrated  with 
grief  which  they  in  vain  sought  to  restrain.  On  Sunday 
morning  another  Bad  scene  was  presented  in  the  school 
room  as  Mr.  S.  B.  Hamburger  announced  the  sad  news,  of 
which  all  the  children  had  already  been  apprized,  and  after 
a  formal  announcement  by  the  chairman  of  the  School  Com. 
mittee,  the  children  were  dismissed. 

Rev.  S.  H.  Jacobs  preached  on  Sabbath  last  from  the 
text  Isaiah  xl.  8:  "The  grass  withereth,  the  flower  fadeth, 
but  the  word  of  our  God  shall  stand  firm  for  ever."  After 
speaking  of  the  mutabilities  of  all  things  earthly,  and  the 
unchangability  of  God's  promises,  he  referred  to  the  sad 
event  which  had  caused  so  widespread  a  sorrow  in  allJewish 
communities  of  this  country,  in  the  demise  of  Dr.  Huebsch. 
The  death  of  one  whom  we  all  held  in  such  disavowed  esti 
mation  and  regard  was  a  common  calamity.  It  brought  be 
fore  us  the  reiterated  lesson,  startling  in  effects,  how  we  pass 
away  as  a  vision  in  the  night.  In  God's  word  is  our  strength. 
From  it  we  have  those  assurances  of  help  and  guidance 
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which  sustain  us  in  sorest  trials,  and  bring  us  the  sustaining 
comfort  which  we  need.  We  pray  that  that  comfort  will 
be  vouchsafed  to  the  sorrowing  and  bereaved  family  of  him 
who  has  gone  the  way  of  all  the  earth. 

At  the  57th  Street  synagogue  Dr.  Maisn^r  said:  "What 
is  more  changeable  than  the  winds,  what  more  inconsistent 
than  the  clouds?  We  are  much  affected  by  hearing  of  the  sud 
den  death  of  our  beloved  brother,  Kev.  Dr.  A.  Huebsch,  and  are 
filled,  every  one  of  us,  with  sorrow  and  pain,  not  only  because 
we  lose  in  him  a  man  of  great  mental  power,  not  only  be 
cause  of  our  natural  sympathy  with  his  deprived  family,  but 
also  because  death  came  so  suddenly,  so  unexpectedly,  that 
we  are  unwillingly  reminded  how  nighty  and  perishable  we 
are.  And  we  have  but  one  consolation,  that  is,  that  God 
calls  the  spirit  of  man  to  Himself,  and  that  only  the  dust 
which  forms  the  body  drops  to  earth. 

At  Temple  Beth  El,  Dr.  Kohler,  before  introducing  Dr. 
Illch,  who  wras  to  occupy  the  pulpit  that  day,  spoke  im- 
passionedly  of  the  severe  loss  to  Judaism,  not  purely  local, 
but  a  loss  to  the  whole  of  American  Judaism  by  the  death 
of  Dr.  Huebsch.  He  had  scarcely  sufficiently  recovered 
from  the  shock  to  give  utterance  to  his  feelings.  Dr.  nich, 
at  the  conclusion  of  his  lecture,  also  spoke  feelingly. 

On  Sabbath  last  Rev.  Edward  M.  Chapman,  of  Temple 
Israel,  Greene  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  preached  from  the  text,  "And 
so  thy  servant  was  busy  here  and  tkere, — he  was  gone.'' 
i  Kings,  xx.  40.  Our  children  are  committed  to  us  to  keep 
safely  through  the  bustle  of  life  to  be  returned,  when  that 
is  ended  into  the  hands  of  Him  from  whom  they  were  re 
ceived.  And  souls,  received  by  us  pure  and  tmdefiled  to  be 
rendered  up  equally  pure  and  unsullied  when  God  shall  call 
us  to  Him.  And  yet,  such  is  our  inconsideration,  that  many 
of  us  forget  entirely  that  we  hold  any  such  trust,  and  become 
so  absorbed  in  what  is  going  on  around  us,  that  while  we 
are  "busy  here  and  there,'7  the  treasures  are  gone.  How 
different  was  the  life  of  Dr.  Huebsch.  He  was  "  busy  here 
and  there;"  but  always  directing  his  great  learning,  his 
powerful  teachings,  his  indomitable  energy  and  persever- 
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ance  and  his  bright  example  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow  man 
and  the  glory  of  his  faith. 

Dr.  Gottheil's  sermon  at  Temple  Emanu-El,  inauguratory 
of  the  Memorial  Service  for  the  Dead,  referred  to  the  two 
epithets  of  Moses,  "the  man  of  God"  and  "the  servant  of 
God,"  the  latter  characterizing  the  zealous  activity  of  the 
man.  It  was  of  too  recent  occurrence  to  permit  any  esti 
mate  of  Dr.  Huebsch's  work  that  would  do  justice  to  it; 
he  hoped  next  Sabbath  to  return  to  this  labor  of  love  and 
duty  in  an  address  especially  devoted  to  it. 

Before  the  sermon  at  the  19th  Street  Synagogue,  Dr.  H. 
Pereira  Mendes  referred  to  the  death  of  Dr.  Huebsch  and 
paid  a  tribute  to  his  memory.  He  reminded  the  congrega 
tion  of  the  Latin  proverb,  Si  monument-urn  quaeris  circum- 
spice,  and  showed  how  noble  a  monument  to  the  memory  of 
the  departed  minister  was  to  be  found  in  the  sphere  of  his 
labors,  evidenced  by  the  condition  of  the  congregation,  the 
Sunday  School,  and  the  Ahawath  Chesed  Association,  with 
the  growth  of  which  Dr.  Huebsch  was  identified.  "In  his 
sermon  last  week,"  said  Dr.  Mendes  in  effect,  "Dr.  Huebsch 
compared  the  four  symbols  of  Succoth  to  the  four  classes  of 
men,  anclin  speaking  of  the  third,  the  myrtle,  said:  'The 
third  class,  like  the  myrtle  with  its  unostentatious  appear 
ance  and  sweet  fragrance,  are  those  whose  goodness  of  heart 
can  only  be  recognized  when  one  comes  close  in  contact  with 
them,  as»  they  make  no  display  of  themselves.'  These  words 
can  be  applied  to  Dr.  Huebsch." 

At>  Cong.  Shaaray  Tefila,  Dr.  de  Sola  Mendes  said :  "Not 
one  but  must  have  been  shocked  by  the  news  that  flashed 
through  the  community  yesterday,  on  the  day  of  the  "  great 
Hosanna/'  that  a  revered  guide,  a  noble  friend,  had  slum 
bered  never  to  wake  again.  The  news  is  so  sudden  and  un 
expected,  if  ordinary  health  and  unrestricted  vigor  warrant 
life's  expectation,  that  not  yet  have  we  risen  from  the  shock 
to  estimate  what  the  sudden  removal  of  such  a  man  from 
our  midst  means.  To  our  sister  congregation  thus  keenly 
stricken,  to  our  friends  there  who  prized  the  eloquence  and 
the  learning  of  their  pastor  and  hung  most  affectionately 
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on  the  utterances  of  his  lips,  to-day  that  those  lips  are  for 
the  first  time  on  such  a  day  mute  and  motionless,  we  can  but 
send  the  missive  of  our  silent  condolence — respectful,  sor 
row-burdened,  sympathetic.  His  deep  learning,  his  im 
passioned  eloquence,  his  cordiality  and  true-hearted  good 
nature,  have  passed  from  our  sight;  they  live  in  our 
respectful,  grateful  admiration,  and  they  accentuate  the 
sorrow  and  emphasize  the  fervent  feeling  of  that  olden 
Jewish  formula  of  grief  and  resignation,  "The  Lord  hath 
given,  the  Lord  hath  taken  away;  blessed  be  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  Amen!" 

At  the  close  of  the  Rev.  Gabriel  Hirsch's  sermon  at  the 
Schaarch  Berochoh  Synagogue  in  East  Forty-fifth  Street, 
the  speaker  said;  "It  is  against  the  usages  of  the  Jewish 
religion  to  offer  prayers  for  the  dead  on  the  Sabbath  day. 
But  when  a  man  like  Adolph  Huebsch,  who  has  devoted  his 
whole  life  to  the  elevation  of  the  olden  religion,  passes 
away,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  congregation  and  of  every  man 
to  honor  his  memory  in  an  especial  way.  Rabbi  Huebsch 
was  a  man  who  always  remained  true  to  his  faith  and  stead 
fast  to  the  principles  which  it  inculcated.  While  liberal  in 
his  views  and  fully  alive  to  the  changes  which  scientific  and 
social  progress  has  made  in  this  century,  he  adhered  strictly 
to  the  orthodox  interpretation  of  the  law,  and  in  dying  left 
behind  him  a  memory  which  all  who  knew  him  will  delight 
to  honor." 


Obsequies. 


THE  funeral  services  were  read  at  the  house  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Rubin  in  a  solemn  and  impressive  manner.  The  rela 
tives  and  friends  proceeded  to  the  temple  in  mourning 
carriages. 

The  interior  of  the  temple  presented  an  actual  scene  of 
mourning,  the  galleries  on  either  side,  as  well  as  the  teba 
being  heavily  draped  with  black  and  white,  so  also  the  pil 
lars  throughout  the  building. 
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Although  it  was  the  intention  of  the  committee  to  allow 
no  person  to  enter  the  building  until  9  o'clock,  the  crowd 
outside  was  so  vast  in  number,  that  it  was  absolutely  neces 
sary  to  throw  open  the  doors  as  early  as  8:15.  The  temple 
was  well  filled  before  9  o'clock.  Many  of  the  houses  in  the 
vicinity  were  draped  in  mourning  and  for  blocks  on  either 
side  the  streets  were  massed  with  spectators.  The  invited 
guests  were  assigned  to  reserved  seats.  Bepresentatives 
from  every  congregation  of  this  city  as  well  as  in  the  vicinity 
were  present  and  properly  cared  for.  The  altar  contained 
some  three  dozen  chairs,  which  were  occupied  by  the  rabbis 
of  the  various  congregations,  among  whom  we  noticed  Drs. 
Gottheil,Jacobs,  H.  P.  and  F.  de  S.  Mendes,  Hirsch,  Kohler, 
Jastrow,  Isaacs,  Lewin,  Winter,  Adler,  Schlesinger,  Wasser- 
man  and  Bubin. 

Promptly  at  10  o'clock,  the  doors  leading  to  the  center 
aisle  were  opened,  and  as  the  organ  played  a  solemn  dirge, 
eight  young  men  of  the  Ahavath  Chesed  association  entered, 
carrying  the  coffin  on  their  shoulders,  followed  by  twelve 
pall  bearers.  As  the  remains  were  brought  half  way  to  the 
altar  it  was  received  by  Drs.  Gottheil,  Jacobs,  Mendez  and 
Kohler,  and  was  then  placed  on  a  catafalque  resting  in  front 
of  the  altar.  Bev.  Theodore  Guinsberg,  the  cantor  of  the 
congregation,  standing  in  the  pulpit  ready  to  read  the 
prayers,  but  was  so  overcome  by  the  scene  that  he  burst  into 
tears  and  wept  for  at  least  five  minutes.  The  usual  prayers 
were  then  read  by  him,  and  the  choir  followed  with  a  solemn 
hymn  in  German.  Dr.  Gottheil,  filled  with  grief,  ascended 
the'pulpiifc  and  delivered  the  following  address: 

"2Btr  fyoffen  auf  2i<$t— unb  fietye  ba  g-mftcrnifj;  auf 
§elfe — unb  nun  roanbeln  unr  im  'Dunfcln." 
3faia$  59,  9. 

THefe  $la$e,  Me  ber  ^roptyet  einft  au3  bem  SJhmbe  femes  im* 
gtitcfltdjeti  $o(fe$  ertdncn  fybrte — fie  ift  ber  (ScfymersetiSfcfyrei,  ber 
fid)  taufenben  fccm  ©er^en  entnmgen,  feitbem  twr  fyorten,  toelcfyen 
2ftatm  ber  £>err  att$  ttnferer  $titte  geforbert. 

(gin  £ag,  mitt)e  uttb  arbeits&oll,  tote  Me  meiften  feine$  £eben$, 
fcfyto £  mit  beffeti  letter  (Stimbe,  (£r  fjatte  jie  am  SrbettStifc^e^cran* 
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geiwtdjt;  @nd)  war  fie  gettribmet;  3<ijr  ftanbct  t>or  fetnem  ©ciftc;  gn 
@nd)  f  prad)  cr  in  ®  e&anf  en,  mit  (*nd)  Derfefyrte  cr  in  [tiller  SDfttternacfyt ; 
oann  nod)  ein  £iebe§grnjs  an§  tljcurem  SJhtnbe,  nnb  ber  9ftitbe  fnd)te 
ba§2agcr,nm  ba§  nene  8id)tbe§  9J?orgen§mit  ernftergaft  ju  begrit* 
gen;  aber,  ad),  e§  foflte  tfym  nid)t  mefjr  tagcn,  nidjt  btesfeits  tagen, 
IDO  jcbe  (Stnnbe  feinc§  8eben$  toon  fo  grogem  ^Sertl^e  tear.  !Dte 
©attttt  t)on  i^rem  ^ager  anfgefdjrecft,  nnb  nm  ben  (Srlranltcn  etf- 
rig  bemitljt — itjr  5Inge  ^offte  auf  bag  ritcfleljrenbe  Stt^t  ber  @ene* 
fnng— nnn  innnbelt  fie  mit  tfyrcn  ^inbern  im  ^)unfe(n.  S3or  etner 
5Bo^e  nnr  fa^  id)  fie  beibe,  ftra^tenb  tm  £td)te  ber  ^od)ften  nnb 
retnftett  2tternfrenbe;  il)r  inntgfter  SBnnfcf)  inar  erfiiflt,  t()r  inntg- 
fte§  ©ebet  erljb'rt  worben;  nnn  liegt  eine  ticfe  9?ad)t  ber  Xraner 
itber  bcm  §anfe,  nnb  in  biefem  @otte§f)anfc, — foil  id)  e§  fein  erfte^ 
ober  fcin  3incite§  §cim  nennen? — anc^  ^ier  fal)et  iljr  Ja  bent  Sic^te 
entgegen,  ba^  fo  oft  Gnd)  Don  biefer  8tatte  gelcnd)tet,  3^a§  geft 
roar  na^e,  nnb  fcftlicf)  iuitrbe  er  rebcn,— bod)  t)ergcbcn«.  (Sr  ift  in 
bie  9?ad)t  be3  ^obc^  tierfcttlt;  'bie  (gtfttte  ift  in  £ranergettwnb  ge= 
I)itllt.  £),  bag  ti^  ftatt  Reiner  reben  mn^  grennb  nnb  ©enoffe  in 
ber  5lrbeit  bc§  §crrn,  nnb  gn  ben  ^einen  nnb  itber  3)id),  nnb  ®n 
mir  ntdjt  <Sdjft)eigen  gebietcn  fannft;  tnie  foil  id)  ben  ©efitl)len  ge* 
nng  tljun,  bie  in  bcm  lanten  (Sc^Iudjgen  fid)  !nnb  tljaten,  ba  ftatt 
Reiner  Ira'ftigcn,  leben^tiollen  ©eftalt,  nnr  beine  leblofe  §iille  in 
bte3  §ctligtf)nm  getragen  mnrbe.  <SeIber  anf  ^  tteffte  erf  clutter  t 
bci  btcfcm  Slnbltcfc,  inte  foil  i^  ba§  red)te  SSort  finbcn,  ba  too  ba$ 
T)etne  fo  oft  bie  gerjen  ergriffcn,  ertoerft,  nnb  entgitdt  ^at !  SBo^l 
mbditct  iljr  ba^3  $an§  in  @d)toarj  I) itllen,  benn  cm  ^)onnerfd)lag 
an§l)cttcrcm  ^immel  ^at  c§  betroffen;  ein  (Sturm  fyat  e§  an  feine 
m'cr  Gcfcn  gcfd)lagenr  c^DDH  niDN*  tyim  — ba  crbebten  bie  @an= 
len  ber  ^fortcn  «nipn  ^IpD  t)or  ber  igtimmc  be§  getoaltig  rufen* 
ben  bcm  letn  9?em  cntgcgen  gefe^t  tocrbcn  lann,  trie  tnele 
and)  bci  bcm  33erlnfte  gctroffen  toerben  mb'gen,  ]wy  xhtf 
unb  itber  ba^3  §an§  fenfte  fic^  eine  finftere  2£ol!c,  bie  ben 
anf  bie  3uteft  tterbitftert.  Sie  !ann  man  fid)  SHjatoatl)  (Sl)efeb 
o^ne  iljren  £)r.  §ncbfcl)  bcn!cn!  Unb  tnie  l)ier,  fo  in  jeber  Slnftalt, 
bie  ber  Sol)ltl)a'ttg!eitgcn)cil)t  ift,  ja  in  jebem  jitbifd)cn§anfe  inbie^ 
fern  £anbe  fiil)lte  man  bie  (vrfdjitttcrnng.  £a8  ©efrfjog  bc§  Xobe« 
be§  gcinaittgcn  Oager«  t)or  bem  ©errn,  Ijat  cine  «Breft^e  gefd)offen,' 
bie  lange  flaffenluirb. 
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<Ber  nn'rb  in  ben23rucfy  fid)  ftellen  burfen  ?tnon  "sjr  ^  3^ 
alien  ©ottesfjaufern,  in  alien  @d)ulen,  ift  biefelbe  $Iage  um  ben 
§eimgang  btefeS  Cannes  p  pren.  £>od)  ermiBt  bie  ©rofte  be3 
$erlufte§,  nadjft  ben  ©einen,  ^iemanb  fidjerer  al8tt)ir,btett)ir  nun 
[eit  3<apen  mit  if)m  in  inniger  ©emeinfcpft  geimrlt  unb  geftrebt 
pben.  Sep  ift  un§  um  £)td),  unfer  8ruber!  £)ein  (S^ilb,  ber 
un^  gefdjn^t,  ^ein  (g^tocrt,  ba$  fiir  un^  unb  mit  unS  GeMmpft, 
T)ein  tneifer  ^Rati),  ber  un§  auf  unfern  Segen  geleucfytet,  fie  finb 
Don  un^  gctnidjen! 

5Dod)  gcbtetm  tt)tr  ben^I)rancnr  mir  pbcncine  pilige  ^flidjt^u 
erfiiilen,  elje  loir  ben  Sobten  gu  feiner  ^Rupfta'tte  gcleiten.  Sir 
pben  £U  reben  t)on  fetnem  SBertlje  unb  feinem  Sirfen  unb  ben 
^amen  ©ottc§  gu  I)ei(tgcn,  ber  ba  gegeben  unb  genommen.  311 
bent  §eimgcgangen  uereinigtcn  fief)  in  glMItdjcr  SUJifdjung  faft  alle 
@aben  bie  einen  Dftcnm  gam  35oll^fn^rer  befa'l)igen  unb 
freunb  auSgeicfynen.  3utl^^f*  ^efa6  er  e^  reidjeS, 
Siffen.  ^n  gelel)rten  $rcifen  geboren,  bemeifterte  erfritl)^citig  ba^ 
gauge  ©ebiet  ber  jitbifdjen  Siteratur,  tierfyarrte  jebod)  nid)t  barin, 
fonbern  fdjritt  ^inau^  in  aubere  ©ebiete,  bi3  er  fi(^  auf  bie  §81je 
ber  3e^  gefd)U)ungen  Ijatte,  unb  ftanb  eigentlic|  ntemald  ftilt. 
Semen  tear  il)m  fo  gut  pilige  ^flic^t,  al^  Seljren,  unb  eben  barum 
t>ermod)te  cr  ba§  (ci^tcre  mitfo  grojcm  (irfolge  git  fcollbringen.  $n* 
mitten  feiner  tietfadjen  amtlidjen  ^ptigleit  fanb  er  immcr  $dt 
fid)  geiftig  gu  bereic^ern,  unb  oft  geftano  er  mir,  baft  bie  ftitle 
(gtunbe  in  ber  ©tubirftube  p  feinen  glitdlidjften  gcprte.  ©ritben 
im  §eimatplanber  tno  tniffenfdjaftlicfyeS  ©treben  bie  (Stit^e  unb 
5lncr!ennung  finbet,  bie  it)m  beibe  fyier  no^  fcl)len,  erlnarb  er  fid) 
rafd)  einen  ltangt)ollen  tauten,  fo  baft  ©eleljrte  t)on  ber  @rofte 
©eigerS  unb  9?appaport§  i^n  nur  feljr  ungern  au§  tljrer  DJlitte 
fc^eiben  fa^en.  iDa^er  aber  fam'$,  baft  bie  fo  geleitet  fetn  inollten, 
fic^  i^m  t)ertrauen§t)oU  fyingaben.  @ie  truftten  baft  er  ein  fefter 
8tab  fei.  !Da^er  and)  feine  35orfid)t  in  ^euerungen.  £)te  glad)^ 
pit  dermeint,  in  fiinen  (Spritngen  einen  ^Bemeie  don  toft  gu  lie^ 
fern;  bie  tmffcnfdjafttid)  geretfte  ^tarle  aber  betcapt  fid)  nur  im 
langfamen,  fic^eren  $ortt>art$fd)reiten,  im  anpltenben  baucrnben 
©treben  nad)  einem  betnuftten  £itit.  !Dr.  £mefy'd)  tuar  ein  9J2ann 
be§  gortfcpitte$,  nic^t  be^  gorteilen^  in  ba§  Ungetoiffe;  fein  (Sin* 
reiften  tuaS  n^J]  riTDD  be^  in  $enntnift  be^  bitten  gereiften 
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33cmtnetfter$,  unb  gtaubt  e$  nur,  ftenn  aud)  feine  ^rebigten 
ntrf)t  in  bic  tiefen  ©djacfyten  ber  Siffenfdjaf  t  fyinabfnfyrten,  fo  ttmren 
fie  bod)  b a  untcn  geinadjfen.  Wlit  g(eig  unb  2ft  til)  e  burdjfucfyte  er 
ba$  33erg»erl,  @ud)  getgte  er  nur  ba§  eble  S^ctafl,  ba§  er  gu  £age 
gefb'rbert  £)od)  fyatte  fein  Slnbltcf  (Sud)  nimmer  erfreut,  al§  eSber 
gall  ttmr,  fyarte  er  feine  gunbe  nid)t  erft  tm  (S^meljofen  feiues 
tnartnen  ©er^enS  terarbeitet  unb  in  feelengcintnnenber  gorm  oor 
5Ingen  gefteflt  X)a^  tnar  feine  gwctte  4Begabimg.  @tn  tooljftlju* 
enb  geuer  gfii^te  in  feiner  53ruft.  ^rng  iljn  fetn  SBtffen  unb 
3)enfen  oft  uber  (guren  ®efid)t§frei§  ^inau§,  fo  gog  feine  ^nntgfett 
unb  Siebe  p  @uc^  il)n  batb  trieber  an  eure  Seite,  ja,  ftcdtc  i^n  an 
(Sure  (SteHe.  (Sure  greubcn  unb  (Sure  l^eiben,  (giter  ^a'mpfen  unb 
(Suer  D^tngen,  ©uer  ©orgen  unb  (Suer  3J?it^en,  fie  fanben  einen 
Steber^alt  in  i^m;  (Sr  toerftanb  (Snd)  gan^  unb  gar,  uub  bafter 
fatten  feine  Sorte  einen  fo  eigentfyumlidjen  $Hei^  unb  jut^unlidjen 
<Sd)me(,^  Qfy  fii^ltet,  ber  £0?ann  fprac^  nic^t  tjon  oben  fjerab,  fon= 
bern  t)on  innenljerau^  fagte(Sud)  nur,tt)a§  Qljv  bod)  am(Snbe  felbft 
fya'ttet  einfelien  Idnnen;  lurj,  ft>ie  ein  ^Bruber,  nur  lr»ie  einer,  ber 
ttieifer,  beffer  unb  erfal)rener  tear.  1)a§  toar'§  and)  tt>a$  il)n,  au^cr 
feinent  ^eflfprubefnben  2Bi£e,  3 urn  tpillfommenen  ^eitne^nter  an 
(Suren  greuben,  gum  erfe^nten  Crofter  in  Seibcnftunben  mad)te. 
Sie  t)telc  frmnten  nur  in  biefer  33erfamntlung  auftreten  unb  ^eugen, 
n?a§  er  iljnen  in  fdjineren  3e^CTl  getoefen,  inte  er  fie  getroftet,  auf= 
gerid)tet  tnie  er  ifjnen  itber  bie  fcfyttmmften  $tage  ^ininegge^olfen, 
bie  Airmen  garr  benen  ermtt  berX^atfomo^l  al£  mit  feinem  ^at^e 
beigeftanben> 

£)od)  tnaren  beibe  ®aben,  fo  rmertf)t)oft  fie  anc^  finb,  nidjt  t)on 
fo  fegen§reid)en  Sirfungen  getuefen,  fya'tte  fein  praltifd)er  (Sinn  fie 
nid)t  geteitet  unb  auf  bie  redjte  3tete  getenft  ^c^nell  erfannte  er 
ben  ®ernpun?t  einer  gragc,  erfafcte  t^n  nub  ^ie(t  i^n  feft  itn  5lnge; 
fein  blower  @d)ein  fonnte  i^n  btenben  ober  irre  fitfyren.  5l((e§  nur 
Su^erlii^e  ttmrifjnt  g(ci^gu(tigje(bft  bi§  jur  33ernad)Ia'§igung.  £)a- 
^er  feine  ft^arfen  einf(^netbenbenUrt^ei(e,bie  il)m  mandnnal  geinbe, 
id)  gtaube  ba^  laum,  aber  bod)  ernfte  SSiberfadjerfci^aft  eintrug.  (Sr 
liebte  e§,  bto^e^  ©djuugepra'nge  in  feiner  ©oI)H)eit  b(og  ju  ftetlen, 
Unb,  benno^,  tDieberum  lt)ar  ^iemanb  mc^r  bereit,  nad)  burdjfod)* 
tenem^ampfe  grieben  ju  tjerftinbtgen;  23crfofntung  311  iiben  unb  gu 
prebigen.  ^Da§  na^enbe  filter  fd)ien  il)n  no^  milber  ju  fttmmen; 
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£>erbe  unb  SBittere  wcgjutUgcn  unb  tfjn  3Utn  23ermitt(er  after 
©egcnfa^e  in  bcfonfcerer  SBetfe  p  befafyigen.  (Sintgfett,  grteben, 
Arbeit,  ba§  inaren  feme  £ofung3tt>orte  in  ben  (e^ten  ^afyren.  £8er 
iDcig  ba§  beffer  a!3  3tyr,  ®(ieber  biefer  grogen,  efyrentuertfyen  @e- 
inetnbe?  2Bie  fat)  e§  bet  @ud)  cms,  a(3  £)r.,guebfd)  Dor  18  $af)ren 
3u  vgncl)  !am?  Sie  fteljt  3^r  ^ente  ba!  3()r  ^ab't  allc  (Sner  reb^ 
ltd)  £()eil  get^an  unb  Sure  ^aften  getragen.  £)otf)  fprec^e  id) 
ftc^crltii)  nur  au8(£urem  eigenen  gerjcn,  inenn  ic^  fage,  bie  gaupt^ 
arbett  tnurbe  &on  il)m  get^an;  tni^mfanbet  3^retnen  feften  §alt; 
er  begeifterte  (guc^.  @cf)tt)ere  3a^e  famen  uber  (5u^  unb  faft 
njdret  ^runter  i^rerSaft  pfammengebroc^en;  bod) 
ttjanlte  nttf)t  in  fetner  2:reue;  it)nt  fan!  ber  Oftutf)  ni(f)t,unb 
^abt  $fy  ben  (Surtgen  ftet^  neu  erfrifc^t. 

•Seine  Ipcfyfte  ^egabung  aber  tnar  unftreitig  bie  be6  ^erjgett)in- 
nenben  9?ebner3.  $)a  fal)et,  ba  fitfjttet  3^r  ben  ganjen  9i^ann; 
ba  fybrtet  3^)r  ben  ^(ang  fetner  (Seele,  ber  fo  tDO^t^uenb  an  (Suer 
O^r  brang.  »3I)m  waren  alle  geqen  untert^an."  SO^it  grower 
2ftetfterfd)aft  betjerrfdjte  er  alle  fatten  ber  aJienf^enfeelc;  ba(b 
fcljlug  er  bie  tiefften  £dne  an  unb  fitlfte  (Sure  5(ugen  mit  ^ 
ba(b  erging  er  fid)  in  Iettf)ten,faftta'nbelnben  9^elobten,  unb 
guc^  ein  freunblid)  Sa^etn  unb  3^tti(fen  ab;  balb  g(it^te  in  feiner 
SRebe  ba^  geuer  alt-^ebraif^er  ^3egetftcrung  unb  guctten  auf  bie 
^3(i^e  be$  @tnai;  ba(b  (end)tete  barans  ba$  mtlbere  JOictjt  moberner 
3been;  balb  fpracf)  aii^i^m  ber  alte,  unbeugfame,  ftol^e,  energtfd)e 
3ube,  balb  tmeberum  ber  frei^eit^liebenbe,  fi^onenbe  nad)fid)tige 
unb  frtebfertige  amerifantfc^e  ^Bitrger,  itberallaber  ttwr  Seben,  ©etft, 
©diarffinn  unb  tiefes  @emittf>  gu  tjerfpitren.  (Sctbft  bie  t)ermi(fe^ 
ten  ©ange  ber  alten  rabbinifd)en  (Sd)riftbeutung  tjerfdjma^te  er 
nidjt  unb  mie  metfter^aft  t)erftanb  er  fie  $u  gebraudjen,  immer  aber 
fitfyrte  er  ben  §orer  nrieber  ^tnauf  unb  Ijtnaud  tn'd  frifdje,  t^attge 
Seben,  auf  bie  @ol)e  ber  £titf  ju  ben  gebtetenben  ^fltdjten  be§  5ln= 
genbltfe  @odj  itber  atlem  f^ebte  ber  ©otte$geban!e,  ber  ©otte^ 
gtaube,  bie  <55otte$Itebe  unb  bie  baran  entjitnbete  Oftenfdjenltebc. 

^unfetb^r  DerttMrift— to,  bftfl  tftbas  tca^rfjaft  be3eid)nenbe 
Sort;  benn  Qfy  fjabt  (£uren  geifttgen  33ater  t)er(oren  unb  fo  ptb> 
lid),  in  ber  2M!raft  fetner  Seben^  imb  Sirfen0,  auf  ber  §6'I)e 
fetne§  lt)o^tt)erbienten  9ft*i}me&  3^r  ftc^t  beftitqt  oor  ber  gebro- 
c^enen  §it(fe.  $Rat{)lo§  fefyt  Qfa  (Sud)  einanber  an.  $ann  e^ 
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benn  wafyr  fern,  bag  tt>ir  nun  ofyne  unfern  £)r*§uebfd)  werbenleben 
miiffen?  2Sa3  foil  au3  un3  toerben,  nrir  nmren  fo  t>enr>ad)[en  mit 
tt)m? 

S&enti  31)1*  aucfy  auf  ^e  ©Mfe  Der  Sd)tt)eftergcmeinben  unb  \\y 
rer  ©etftltdjen  ftets  inerbet  recfjncn  fonnen,  fo  t'ann  ba3  (£ure  ge* 
redjte  ©orge  um  bte  3ufunft  ntd)t  mtlbern.  2lber  ina§  fann'3  ? 
yinn,  ber  ©ebanle  an  ben,  ber  (Su^  na^ft  ®ott,  ftet^  att§  (guren 
@djtt)icrtgi:ctten  geljolfen;  berfclbeumben  -Stjr  traucrt.  33om  gro= 
§cn  unb  frommen  Sel)rer  be^  Slltcrtljum^  ttrirb  un^  uberliefert, 
bag  er  cinft  t)om  gelbe  nad)  ber  (Stabt  3urit(f!cl)venb,  laute^  Se^e= 
rufen  au3  berfetben  ertdnen  ^orte.  !Da  fagte  er,  fid)  beru()tgenb  : 
3)a$  lann  ntd)t  au^  metncm  §anfe  fommen,  bcnn  bte  [Dieinen 
Ijabcn  gelernt,  {eberlei  itngemad),  fet  eS  auc^  not^  fo  unerniartct, 
mit  ruljtger  (Srgebung  in  ben  gottli^en  StUen  ^u  ertragen;  fie 
toerbcn  ntemal^  in  fold)  DeqttieiflungStiolle^  ^ammern  aue>bred)cn. 
Denfen  \mv  un§  nun,  unfer  geltebter  unb  Dereljrter  Seljrer  unb 
greunb  fei  eben  nur  auf  etne  3Betle  t)orau§  gegangen,  um  bte  iDofyl* 
cerbtcnte  D^u^e  ju  fuc^en,  totegen  tuir  un§  in  ben  fc^b'nen  Xraum, 
er  fomme  aiteber  gu  un§ — o,  nrie  frenbig  tnitrbe  ic^  bann  an  btefer 
(Stclle  ftefyen! — 9^i:n  l)b're  er  bag  eine  ©emcinbe  in  btefer  (Stabt  in 
tauten  ^lagen  itber  i^r  Ungliid  fid)  ergelje  unb  ^ttternb  in  bie  3^- 
lunft  blide,  triirbe  er  bann  ntd)t  and)  auSrufen:  "&a&  !ann  meine 
©emetnbe  ntd)t  fein.  5)er  l)abe  id)  ja  ^u  lange  in  Sort  unb  £ljat 
ben  3Seg  be£  Seben^  ge^etgt,  als  bag  fie  je  mittl)lo§  toerben  unb  an 
fid)  felbft  Derjnjetfeln  fbnnte." 

3urMfel)ren  im  gietfdje  irirb  er  nun  nidjt;  fo  laffet  t^n  hit 
©etfte  ntemal§  t)on  Sud)  fd)dben.  55on  feinen^ippen  inerbet  3^r 
baS  ermut^igenbe  Sort  ntmmer  me^r  fyoren;  fo  laffet  e§  benn  in 
(Suren  ^er^en  lutebcr^allen.  3^r  fyabet  alle  3)iittel  erfd)bpft,  fin* 
net  auf  ncue,  um  ben  gctiebten  gefyrer  ^u  e^ren;  ^ier  ftefyt  ba§  9}2o= 
nument,  ba^  er  fid)  gefe^t  @ud)et  e^  in  fetnem  ©(anaeunb  feiner 
gefcgnetcn  Strffamfeit  ju  crl)altcn;  laffet  ben  ©etft  ber  f  raft,  be§ 
grteben^,  ber  £iebe  unb  be§  erleud)teten  gortfd)rtttc^  niemals  au^ 
i^m  iretd)en  unb  (Sure  3u^unf^  if*  Qeborgen.  @in  gelb  ber  gcfeg* 
netcn  X^atigfcit  Ijabe  id)  nod)  uidjt  berit^rt:  bte  9ieltgion$fdmle ; 
er  Ijat  fie  ju  etner  ber  beften  unb  mofyl  aud)  gur  befuc^teftcn  in  ber 
©tabt  erljobcn.  (Sin  ticfjter  ^tnbcrfreunb,  unb  t)oll  S5crftanbm6 
fitr  bte  fyofye  ^cbeutung  ber  8d)ule  in  unferen  Xagen,  gab  er  fid) 
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fytn  ber  s$flege  berfelben  mtt  bem  ttollften  (gtfcr.  £)te  ^tnber  fit!)!* 
ten,  bag  fie  fein  £>erg  befagen/nnbgaben  itym  bafiir  gern  baS  tljrige. 
Sftogen  fie  bemt  nun  fyeranfommen  unb  tfyren  (^ren^oll  cmf  ben 
©arg  bc3  geUebten  &l)rer§  legen. 

As  Dr.  Gottheil  concluded,  the  Sunday  school  children, 
numbering  three  hundred  escorted  by  their  teachers  passed 
down  the  aisle  and  placing  a  standard  of  flowers  upon  the 
coffin,  filed  out  of  the  building  upon  either  side.  The  scene 
was  a  very  affecting  one  and  very  few  of  the  large  audience 
could  restrain  a  tear  as  the  children  sadly  walked  by.  A 
deputation  of  the  Free  School  children,  headed  by  their 
teachers  also  deposited  a  wreath  of  flowers  and  passed  by, 
followed  by  children  of  the  Hebrew  Sheltering  Guardian 
Society.  Floral  offerings  were  also  made  by  teachers  and 
pupils  of  63d  Street  public  school  and  the  choral  society  of 
the  Sabbath  school. 

A  hymn  "Sleep  thy  last  sleep"  was  rendered,  and  Rev. 
Henry  S.  Jacobs  spoke  as  follows: 

My  heart  is  stricken  with  unfeigned  and  .poignant  sorrow 
as  I  stand  here  to  fulfill  a  painful  and  sacred  duty.  It  is  a 
sorrow,  whose  depth  cannot  be  sounded  by  the  short  plum 
met  of  rhetorical  utterances.  All  these  sad 'Surroundings — 
"the  trappings  and  the  suits  of  woe" — remind  us  of  the  loss 
we  have  experienced.  We  feel  almost  overwhelmed  with 
the  extent  of  the  calamity  which  has  befallen  us.  The  blow 
has  come  suddenly  and  unexpectedly.  It  is  hardly  realizable. 
It  seems  as  tho7  but  yesterday  Adolph  Huebsch  was  amongst 
us,  full  of  exuberant  confidence,  full  of  radiant  expectation, 
full  of  untiring  energy.  At  this  very  hour,  one  short  week 
ago,  he  was  with  us,  his  colleagues  of  the  Ministers'  Asso 
ciation,  counseling  together  on  measures  tending  to  the 
general  good  of  our  Hebrew  community,  co-operating  in 
words  of  benevolence  and  charity  which  we  were  then  aid 
ing,  and  in  fostering  the  cause  of  religious  education  amongst 
the  poor  and  needy  of  our  faith.  In  those  deliberations  we 
had  the  benefit  of  his  ripe  judgment  and  practical  experi 
ence.  He  was  as  earnest  and  vigorous  in  the  expression  of 
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his  opinions  as  ever,  giving  no  token  that  the  end  of  a  useful 
life  was»so  near.  To  him  the  call  came  as  to  the  great  law 
giver,  with,  his  feet  reaching  almost  the  land  of  promise, 
standing  on  the  Pisgah  heights  of  happy  hopes,  with  eyes 
that  could  survey  their  fruition  from  afar,  even  if  he  was  not 
permitted  by  Divine  wisdom  to  reach  the  goal  of  gratified 
fulfilment.  Like  Moses,  too,  he  died,  ,n  "j^y  "the  servant 
of  God." 

Yes,  he  has  gone  from  us,  from  congregation,  from 
friends,  from  colleagues;  and  if  we  grieve,  it  is  in  no  spirit 
of  a  repining  unworthy  of  the  teachings  of  religion;  in  no 
spirit  of  doubt  which  would  be  contrary  to  that  resignation 
which  befits  us.  But  even  as  we  submit,  we  cannot  withhold 
the  exclamation  of  grief  which  finds  utterance  in  the  words : 
im^l  miOj7  n^DJ  "the  crown  has  fallen  from  our  heads. " 

If  this  be  the  burthen  of  our  lament,  what  must  the  keen 
ness  be  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  were  so  near  and  dear  to 
him :  in  the  family  circle  disrupted  by  the  loss  of  the  hus 
band  and  the  father,  whose  tender  love  showed  itself  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  happy  home-life !  But  not  even  the 
hand  of  friendship  may  penetrate  the  veil  of  sanctity  which 
guards  from  public  view  that  immeasurable  grief.  We 
affectionately  sympathize  with  it.  We  share  it.  It  is  our's 
also,  as  of  his  kith  and  kin,  for  we  feel  the  truth  of  the  Tal- 
mudic  declaration  :  VlfHp  "P-H  HEE?  cm  "when  a  sage  dies, 
all  are  his  relatives/' 

If  however  life  has  its  cares  and  vicissitudes,  its  misfor 
tunes  and  its  sorrows,  Religion  has  its  comforts  and  its 
solaces.  It  gives  strength  to  the  weak,  hope  to  the  despair 
ing,  consolation  to  the  bereaved.  So  let  it  instruct  us  on 
this  mournful  occasion.  Though  his  place  here  shall  know 
him  no  more,  the  fragrant  memory  of  Adolph  Huebsch  will 
long  be  preserved  in  many  loving  hearts.  It  will  survive 
the  grave,  and  remain  as  a  blessing.  The  lesson  of  such  a 
life  cannot  perish  in  the  dust  and  be  lost  forever.  Not  be 
cause  of  his  eminence  in  learning,  not  because  of  his  literary 
reputation,  not  because  of  his  phenomenal  linguistic  abili 
ties,  but  because  of  THE  GOOD  MAN, — the  man  of  a  tender  and 
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an  affectionate  disposition,  the  man  of  genial  nature,  pos 
sessed  of  those  magnetic  qualities  which  attracted  so  many 
hearts  to  his.  Nor  this  alone.  Because  also  of  his  work, 
which  he  pursued  with  unremitting  zeal  and  unflagging 
energies,  giving  himself  no  respite  from  toils  which  bore 
heavily  on  him,  and  whose  probable  effects  we  have  to-day 
to  deplore.  In  that  ministerial  calling  which  strains  to  the 
fullest  tension  every  faculty  of  the  mind,  he  never  faltered. 
In  its  numberless  sacrifices  on  the  altar  of  conscientious  duty 
he  was  never  backwards  with  his  offerings;  and  we,  his  fel 
low-laborers  in  the  field  of  clerical  life,  who  know  what  those 
demands  are  on  heart,  mind,  body  and  soul,  know  also  the 
penalty  which  often  has  to  be  paid. 

To  the  last,  his  work  was  foremost  in  his  thoughts,  espe 
cially  that  work  which  he  loved  and  valued  most,  the  work 
of  Education.  Here  was  his  proudest  and  most  prized 
sphere  of  exertion.  He  saw,  with  a  clear  vision,  that  the 
children  were  the  safeguards  of  Judaism:  that  according  as 
their  intelligent  comprehensions  of  religious  obligation  was 
fostered  into  practice,  so  would  the  future  safety  of  the 
Faith  be  assured.  Education  was  therefore  with  him  the 
recognized  weapon  of  combat  to  gain  the  victory  over  that 
meretricious  and  degenerate  philosophy  which  would  under 
mine  all  religious  convictions,  obliterate  every  sentiment  of 
reverence  for  the  past,  and  leave  us  only  a  cold  and  barren 
future,  impotent  to  sustain  us  in  life's  conflicts,  or  to  com 
fort  us  in  our  defeats  and  vicissitudes.  He,  this  man  of 
science,  laughed  to  scorn  the  sophistries  which,  under  the 
pretentious  guise  of  science,  aimed  at  the  destruction  of 
Judaism. 

In  true  learning,  he  perceived,  lay  the  antidotes  to  coun 
teract  the  poison  of  this  materialism  which  captivates  the 
inexperienced  by  the  false  glitter  of  a  false  philosophy;  and 
so  Education  became  his  watchword.  Those  children  who 
but  a  few  minutes  ago  trooped  in  tearfully  through  these 
aisles,  bringing  these  floral  tributes  of  affection,  bear  testi 
mony  to  a  success  that  will  stand  the  test  of  Time,  and  re 
main  as  his  lasting  and  most  honored  monument. 
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And  so  to-day,  no  name  stands  higher  in  the  ranks  of 
teachers  of  our  faith  and  in  public  estimation  than  his.  He 
was  grand  in  life.  He  is  grander  in  death,  as  memory  hal 
lowed  and  softened  by  sorrow  brings  him  palpably  before 
our  mental  gaze,  giving  a  peculiar  significance  to  the  saying 
of  our  sages:  "The  righteous  are  greater  in  death  than 
even  in  their  life-time." 

Go  then,  colleague,  friend,  brother!  unto  thy  place  of 
rest  in  peace;  to  that  beatific  rest,  "under  the  shadow  of 
the  Divine  wings  of  mercy.7'  Thou  has  but  preceded  us  to 
the  blessed  goal  of  the  hereafter— how  long,  how  short  the 
interval,  who  knoweth?  Go  to  thy  well-earned  recompense 
in  the  realms  of  immortality: 

"There  never  bask  in  uncreated  rays, 

No  more  to  sigh  or  shed  the  bitter  tear, 
Together  hymning  the  Creator's  praise, 

In  such  society  yet  still  more  dear, 
While  circling  Time  moves  round  in  an  eternal  sphere." 

Kev.  Mr.  Guinsburg  then  read  "Yosheb  beseser,"  and 
the  pall  bearers  raised  the  coffin  from  the  bier  and  conveyed 
it  to  the  hearse,  followed  by  the  ministers  present.  The 
funeral  cortege  was  over  half  a  mile  in  length.  The  remains 
were  interred  in  Linden  Hill  Cemetery. 

AT    THE   CEMETERY. 

When  the  cortege  reached  the  cemetery  it  was  received 
by  a  large  concourse  who  had  awaited  it  there  and  greeted 
the  hearse  with  renewed  sobs  and  tears.  When  the  nume 
rous  carriages  had  discharged  their  loads,  the  Kev.  Dr.  B. 
Szold  of  Baltimore,  a  life-long  friend  of  the  deceased,  made 
an  address  in  German.  Emotion  choked  his  fluent  utter 
ance  as  he  drew  the  picture  of  the  genial  man  in  his  home 
the  speaker  knew  so  well,  and  as  he  described  the  joy  with 
which  he  always  looked  forward  to  a  visit  to  the  Huebsch 
domicile,  contrasting  so  strongly  with  the  journey  just  made. 
He  described  the  many-sided  usefulness  of  the  pastor,  under 
the  guise  of  a  ship's  helmsman,  steering  his  constituents, 
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collectively  and  individually,  through  the  seas  of  life's  sor 
rows  and  trials;  when  the  helmsman  is  removed,  there  is 
indeed  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  the  ship.  In  the  same 
affectionate  and  honoring  strain  the  speaker  continued  with 
the  eloquence  of  sincerity,  moving  not  only  women  but 
strong  men  to  convulsive  sobs  as  he  pictured  the  woe  and 
the  calamity  of  the  loss.  To  the  beloved  wife  and  children, 
he  bade  his  hearers,  bring  comfort  and  sympathy,  to  remind 
them  that  not  they  alone  mourned  a  dear  partner,  a  revered 
father,  but  that  the  flock,  mourned  with  them,  for  with 
them  they  were  orphaned  and  bereaved.  Dr.  Szold's  effort 
was  one  of  the  most  moving  features  of  a  highly  emotional 
day. 

After  Dr.  Szold,  Dr.  Maisner  of  this  city,  who  had  ob 
tained  permission  of  the  president  of  the  congregation,  made 
a  few  remarks,  likewise  in  German,  on  the  general  noble 
character  of  the  decased,  based  his  utterance  on  copious 
quotation  from  the  Song  of  Songs.  The  master  of  the  Free 
Sons  lodge  read  the  ritual  of  that  order,  whereupon  Rev. 
Mr.  Guinsburg  had  the  saddest  duty  of  all  to  perform,  so  he 
evidently  felt  it  to  be,  to  pronounce  the  very  last  words,  in 
the  holy  tongue,  over  the  body  of  his  revered  colleague, 
before  it  was  lowered  into  the  earth.  First  the  sons  of  the 
departed  and  closest  relatives,  next  his  colleagues  of  the 
Ministers'  Association,  then  his  other  friends  and  intimates, 
performed  the  sad  rite  of  sepulture  by  throwing  earth  re 
verently  on  the  coffin  of  the  honored  dead. 

The  shades  of  evening  had  already  begun  to  gather  when 
the  ceremonies  were  concluded.  The  following  were  the 
pall-bearers : 

Messrs.  Solomon  Simm,  Bernhard  Hamburger,  Moritz 
Kohner,  David  Greenfield,  Solomon  Bondy,  Joseph  Stern, 
Charles  Schwartz,  Isaac  Hartman,  -David  Dinkelspiel,  Abra 
ham  Simm,  Rudolph  "Weiman  and  Marcus  Kohner.  The 
funeral  arrangements  were  complete  in  every  respect. 

The  services  were  attended  by  the  directors  of  the 
Hebrew  Free  School,  of  Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  of  the  Hebrew 
Orphan  Asylum,  Montefiore  Home,  Home  for  the  Aged  and 
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Infirm,  Sheltering  Arms,  Society  of  Ladies  of  Virtue,  and 
the  United  Hebrew  Charity,  and  by  the  members  of  the 
Ahawath  Chesed  Association,  Mount  Neboh  Lodge  and  the 
Standard  Lodge.  

The  Memorial  Service. 

November  2,  1884. 

THE  gloomy  weather  did  not  prevent  thousands  from 
showing  their  respect  for  the  lamented  pastor  of  Ahawath 
Chesed  by  attending  the  Memorial  Service  in  his  honor;  nor 
could  the  unseasonably  early  hour  of  2  P.  M.  diminish  the 
attendance.  It  made  it  late,  and  consequently  the  proceed 
ings  did  not  commence  till  2 : 30.  At  that  time  the  sombre- 
draped  building  was  very  full;  delegations  from  each  of  the 
important  congregations  of  the  city,  in  many  cases  consist 
ing  of  the  President  and  entire  Board  of  Trustees,  and  even 
Philadelphia  congregations,  in  spite  of  the  distance,  testify 
ing  to  their  esteem  by  the  presence  of  an  honored  delegate 
or  two.  The  various  charitable  institutions  were  there  rep 
resented,  to  evidence  their  sense  of  the  loss  of  a  faithful  co- 
worker.  The  mourning-hangings  were  the  same  as  on  the 
occasion  of  the  funeral,  but  on  the  sad  spot  where  the 
casket  had  rested  was  now  an  excellent  crayon  of  the  de 
ceased  pastor,  which  seemed  yet  once  again  to  bend  direct 
glances  from  the  desk  upon  his  accustomed  auditors. 

After  the  choir  had  sang  the  moving  music  of  the  dirge, 
"Herr,  was  ist  der  Mensch?"  Eev.  Dr.  Kohler  delivered  an 
eloquent  address  in  German  on  the  text  Zachariah  xi.,  2: 
"Wail,  fir-tree,  for  fallen  is  the  cedar!"  in  which  he  at 
length  and  with  evident  sincerity,  deplored  the  loss  of  so 
much  learning  and  eloquence,  now  lost  forever  to  American 
Israel.  His  panegyric,  though  laying  especial  stress  on  the 
description  of  the  deceased  pastor's  learning  and  wisdom, 
pointed  out  the  great  qualities  of  heart  which  so  endowed 
him  to  his  flock,  and  which  made  him  emphatically  a  man  of 
the  people,  living  among  them  and  for  them.  Dr.  Kohler's 
words  were  listened  to  with  marked  interest,  and  the  half 
houi  he  occupied  went  by  very  quickly. 
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After  a  hymn  by  the  children  of  the  school,  Rev,  Dr. 
de  Sola  Mendes  gave  the  English  oration,  and  fast-falling 
tears  attested  that  his  words  had  found  echo  in  the  hearts 
of  those  present.  Another  hymn  followed,  whereupon  the 
Eev.  Dr.  Jastrow,  of  Philadelphia,  delivered  the  following 
sermon: 

(Sine  ©emeinbe  in  £rauer,  erne  $Re(igion§geitoffenfd)aft,  Me  tfyr 
§aupt  in  ben  ©deleter  be3  2Bitttt>entf)um$  Ijttttt,  ift  !etn  nieber- 
beugenber  unb  fcerjttietfumgStiotter  Slnblid,  fonbern  etn  erfyebenber 
nnb  troftreirfjcr:  —  erfjebenb  unb  troftretc!)  fur  £)tejentgen,  benen 
ber  £ob  ba$  tfyeuerfte  33eft£tf)um  fyat  entrtffen;  erfyebenb  unb  troft* 
retdi  fitr  Stfejenigen,  iDeld)e  um  bte  fitter  ^etrbffenen  fid)  fdjaaren 
ntdjt  blog  at^  mttfit^Icnbe  unb  Don  23etleib  ergrtffene  greunbe,fon- 
bern  ate  2D?tttrauernbe,  SJittbetroffene, 

SBer  bag  <Sdjlu<i);;en  ge^ort,  ba^  au§  ttefgepregter  33ruft  empor 
fid)  rang,  ate  bte  fterbltcfye  §itlle  be^  geltebten  23olt§lel)rer3  in  btefe 
trauerfterfitnbcnben  9laume  gebracfyt  wurbe,  tcer  bte  ^^ranen  ge= 
fet)enr  tDeltije,  ber  Offentltc^fett  tro^enb,  au§  ben  5lugen  Ijeroor  fid) 
brdngten  unb  itber  bte  gefurdjten  SBangen  berer  ^crairodtett/  benen 
man  e3  anfa^  ba§  fie  ba§  Scben  la'ngft  gcgen  Iranf^afte  (Sntpfinb^ 
famt'ctt  gefta^It  ^at;  tt>er  bte  gcbrangten  SKaffen  gefcl)en,bte  in  bte* 
fern  ©otteSfyaufe  unb  au^er^alb  mtt  t>erl)a(tenem  5lt^em  ftanben, 
ate  tooftten  fie  bte  ^3ebeutung  be^  StrattenttomentS  tief  etnfaugen, 
bea  $dfy,  ber  il)nen  cjeboten  inarf  bU  gur  9^etge  (eercn;  tr>er  Dor 
gnianjtg  Xagcn  bie  fueitDtUtgeUr  ober  beffer  bie  itnfrettDtUtgen, 
^unbgebuncjen  tiefer  (£rgrtffeni)eit  tpaljrgenommen,  tt)el(^e,  an§ 
^aufeuben  ton  §er^en  IierDorge^enb^einem  etnjtgen  9^anne,etnem 
etn^tgen  ©cbant'cn,  etnem  etn^tgen  5Be()e  gatten,  ber  ^at  eS  em* 
pfunben,  tnte  au^  ber  2:iefe  ber  £rcmer  ber  Xroft  emportnac^ft,  tine 
bte  ^{)raue  etn  ^aatforn  ift,  au£  it)eld)em  (autere  @ee(enfrenben 
fid)  entfatten,  nrie  ber  2^ob  tnadjtlos  ift  bent  2eben  gegenitber. 

(gin  Se^rer  in  3frac(  fprac^  etnft  ben  tijunbcrttc^en  ©a^  au§: 
na  xh  ir^K  2py  «Unfer  (SrjDater  3acob  ift  ntemate  geftor* 
ben/'  unb  ba  feme  ®cf)ii(er  gu  i^m  fagten: 

wn^ip  nsp  K^t&n  itDjni  JOIDID  HDD  HD^  TI 
w@o  tt»aren  bcmnac^  alle  jene  ^rogarttgen  ^unbgebungcn  ber  2Ser- 
etjrung  t»on  iceldjen  bte  (Shrift  bertd)tet,  ade  ^lagen  unb  Setdjen* 
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feierlicfyfetten  tion  ber  (£tnbalfamirimg  bte  jur  enbticfyen  33eftattung 
in  ber  Sftuttererbe  eitel  ©djem  geroefen."  $)a  anttoortet  cr  tyneti: 
tmn  ^K  KHpD  »3d)  bcstefye  mid)  auf  etnen  SBibetoerS,  ber  ba 
lautet: 


pirra  Tpnma  ^j:n  ^  ,*w  nnn 


,prd)te  bid)  nid)t,metn  $ned)t  $afob,  unb  oerjage.  ntctit  o  3frael; 
bcnn  fiel)e,td)  erldfe  btc^  au^  ber  gerne  imb  betnen©amen  aus  bent 
§anbe  f  enter  @cfangenfcf)aft;' 

•c^na  Nin  P|»  /c^ra  tynT  nn  nn^  «in  %^^D 
§ter  finb  ^afob  felbft  unb  fetn  @ame  in  gkid)er  (Sigenfcfyaft 
nebcn  etnanbcr  geftellt;  tote  fetn  <8ante  am  i^eben  ift,  fo  tft  auc^ 
3afob  felbft  am  £cben."  —  (gin  tuetfe^  2£ort  l)at  biefer  ge^rer  l)ier 
niebergelegt  SBcffen  8amen  unb  8aaten  am  Seben  finb,  tft  felbft 
nidjt  tobt;  er  ift  un«  nur  entritcft 

SBa§  l)aben  toir  an  £>r.  Slbotf  §uebfd),  befcffen?  Ober  rtcl)ttger 
gefragt:  SKa^  beft^en  nnr  an  iljm? 

S5or  Client  ben  ©elefyrten,  ben  gorfc^er,  etnen  2ftann,  ber  bte 
®e(ef)rfam!ett  liebte  um  tfjrer  fclbftmillen.  Senn  er  Don  ben  Mfye^ 
iDaltungcn  f  einer  anftrengenben  ^eruf^tptigfeiten  au^ru^en  tnollte, 
gog  er  ftcl)  in  bie  hammer  ber  gorfdjung  guritcf,  unb  bie  ©tmtben, 
bie  er  bort  in  ©nfamfett  jubradjtc,  maren  tljm  bie  Hebften  in  btefem 
(grbcnleben.  @rr  ber  in  ber  ©efattigfett  unb  bcm  freubigcn  23erle^r 
mtt  ben  ^ebenbcn,  inie  felten  (Siner,  ^etmifd)  fttar,  ^atte  noc^  etn 
t^euerc§  §cim,  fetn  traute^  ^Betfammenfein  mit  benen,  bte  uor 
^a^rljunberten  unb  ^aljrtaufenben  tmter  ben  Sebenben  voallten 
unb  trirften,  bacfjten  unb  bidjteten  —  ba§  n)ar  be3  ^ettcrcn,  tt)% 
ftraljlenben  9J^anne§  strcite^  ^eim,  fein  cigcnes  §eiligll}um! 

sn  unterf^di^cn  ift  bie  ^Bebentung  unb  ber  (£influ£  etne^ 
cr^  ber  neben  feiner  SSertraut^ett  mit  ben  Stnbien,  beren 
er  fitr  feincn  33cruf  ntd)t  entbefjren  !ann,  ^u  gleidjer  ^cit  ein  ©e= 
letter  tft,  an  beffen  gorfdjungen  !ciner  me^r  al&  er  felbft  unb  allen^ 
falls  einige  @tngctt)eil)te  fid)  erlaben»  <Setn  blagcg  SSor^anbenfcm, 
fein  Seben  in  ber  ©efammtfjeit  gtebt  ben  D^aljcit  unb  ben  gernen  bie 
tjon  iljm  tmffen,  toon  tljm  ^oren,  il)nen  felbcr  unb  if)m  fclber  unbe- 
tcupt,  eine  ibeale  £eben3nd)tung;  er  ^Hft  ba§  Cebcn  fcerebeln  unb 
Derfd)i3nern,  unb  lange  nod),  nad)bem  er  baljtn  gegangen,  trtigt  ber 
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Drt,  an  bem  er  getwrft,  ben  ©tempel  femes  ©eiftes.  8efyt 
bte  atten  ©emeinben  be3  europaifdjen  geftlanbeS  an,  tt>ie  jebe  Don 
ifynen  in  ifyrer  (§tgcntljiratltd)!ett  ein  £)enlma(  ift,  auf  tt>c(d)em  ber 
9?ame  obcr  bte  %men  berer  eingegraben  ftnb,  tteldje  bte  9tod)tt>elt 
mit  SBerefyrung  nennt. 

$3er  ben  geiftigen  Sortfdjritt  unfere$  jimgen  £anbe$  fyhr 
beobadjtet,  lann  letcfyt  bte  gujtapfcn  berer  erfennen,  tocldje  bte 
ibcalen  ©liter  be$  Seben§  ^oct)fd)a^en  le^rten  bitrd)  iljr  eigene^ 
Seben*  SBer  tobefonbere  bte  (Snttntdlnng  unfcrer 
noffen  in  biefetn  Sanbe  tl)rer  gretljett  innerfyalb  ber  lel^ten 
geljnte  gencm  cerfolgt  ^atr  t)at  eS  mtt  etgenen  Slugen  gcfeljen,  rate 
jenem  9teali§mu§,  ber  bte  gan^e  (Snergte  bc^  3Jienfct)engetfteS  bent 
Srtoerbe  ^n^utnenben  befltffentft,unb  allenfalls  nod)  ber  tnatcriellen 
3Bo^(tI)dttgfett  eine  Minnie  fciner  ttjenrcn  $tit  ^u  opfern  fid)  ent5 
fd)Ue§t,  altma^(id)  ber  alte  jitbifdje  ^bealiSmnS  fic^  jugefetlt  nnbf 
tme  e^  t»on  je^cr  in  -3fraef  ^arr  wit  feinem  ^rafttfrfjen  SBruber  in 
t)erfb'^nlic^er  (5intrad)t  (ebt  unb  lt)trlt  2Bcr  nn§  beobac^tet,  lann 
mafjrnefymen,  ir>ie  ^frael^^o'fjne  nnb  ^b'cfyter  intmer  me^r  nub  me^r 
e§  Iernenr  ben  ^beaten  ber  #M(bnng  nnb  ©eftttnng  tor  ben 
materiellcn  (Snuerbniffcn  nnb  finnltdjen  ©eniiffen  ben  SSoqng  gu 
geben;  h?ie  unfere  -3lI9e^  ^c^)r  unb  ntefjr  be:t  ^3ernf  in  fid)  fitljlt, 
in  bie  ^(rbetten  ber  ^nttnr  nnb  be$  reinen  SEiffenS  ein^ntretcn,  anf 
bem  frieblidjen  @d)(adjtfetbe  be\5  ©etfteS  mttjutdmpfen,  an  ben 
(^robcrnngen  be§  ©eiftes  cinen  -33enteantl)eit  jn  bcanfprndjcn. 

3[Ba^  bio(ang  an  bem  amerifanifcfyen  3frae^^en/  tnenn  er  bie 
©tatten  feiner  frii^eren  ^ned)tfd)aft  tnteber  betrat,  am  nteiften  nub 
ni^t  am  angenefymften  anfftel,  mar  cine  ^nr  @d)an  gctragene,  ober 
nnr  fd)led)t  uer!)et)Ite  33erel)rnng  be^  trbifc^en  4Befifce$,  ber  ©taitbe 
an  bie  2IlImac^t  nnb  5llleinmad)t  be§  ©olbe^. 

5Bte  ift  fo  SSieleS  fo  gan$  anber^  gemorben  in  fo  Inqer  gtit? 
Qn  ben  8ef)rfalen  ber  3Biffenfd)aft  fe()en  tnir  unfere  -3ugenb,  unb 
nid)t  immer  b(o§  bie  ber  @orgen  be^  ^ebenS  entfyobene;  anf  ben 
^3dnlen  be^  @efc^e$  fe^ett  mir  unfere  banner  unb  ntdjt  blog  bte 
auf  tocidjen  Xeppid)en  gro6geii)ac^fenen;  in  ben  @pred)fafen  be^ 
©ebonleuS  ftnb  jitbtfdjc  teamen  nid)t  langer  eine  fettene  2lu$nal)me, 
unb  boc^  tritt  Reiner  bort  be^  irbtfdjen  ©lanjeS  megcn  ein.  $a, 
nennt  man  bie  beften  ^amen  tm  8aube,  fo  merben  auc^  bte  unferen 
genanttt,  £)a$  l)at  ber  fttile  ungefuc^te  (Sinflujs  foldjer  Planner 
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nrie  unfcr  grcunb  einer  ttmr,beimrft,imb  biefcr  (Sinfhtg  bauert  fort, 
©efjt  btc  ^ugenb  an,  bie  fid)  freirmllig  um  iljn  gcfdjaart;  ber  ®etft, 
ber  fie  bclebt,  ift  ber  ©eift  be§  .^bealismus,  be3  froljen,  Ieben«* 
fraftigen,  roie  cr  in  $)r.  §uebfcf)  felbft  crfdjien.  3Die  @amen,  bie  er 
auSgeftreitt,  toerben  setter  gebeirjen,  um  3frael  etne  geacfytete 
©tellimg  in  wtferem  gaube  gu  ertterben.  23alb  nrirb  man,  loenn 
man  t)on  nn$  f^n^t,ntd)t  blog  itnfere  0efcf)df ttge  sJ?iil)ng!ettr  unfere 
SKagigfett,  unfern  gamiltenftnn,  unfern  frteblicf)cn  ©e^orfam  nub 
allctifall$  unfere  SKo()itptigf'eit  tnit  9^ed)t  rii()men,  fonbcrn  aui^ 
unfere  ^3ettrage  jur  S5ercbtung  be^  Seben^  in  $unft  unb  Dtcl)tung, 
gur  <5rrDciterung  be$  ^enfc^engeifte§  in  (grfenntntB  unb  ©eftttung 
mit  grcuben  rit^meu,  unb  bie  3a¥  berer  untcr  un^r  roelcfje  bie 
broblofe  @elel)rfam!cit  unb  bie  germnntofe  gorfc^ung  in  ®odjmut() 
tterfpotten,  luirb  ivtcbcr  ba^  3So(l  be$  ^3ud)e§  luerben,  unb  roenn  bie 
©efd)id)te  nad)  ben  ^aemannern  forfdjen  rotrb,  roeldje  foldje  ©aaten 
im  £anbe  be^  9?ca(tSmu«  au^geftreut,  roirb  fie  S)r.  21.  §uebfc^  a(3 
einen  ber  fd)tt)erftbe(abencn  finben. 

Selten  ift  ber  priid gejogene  ©elefyrte  ^ugleid)  ein  gottbegnabeter 
5BoI!^rcbncr;  ber  ftille  ©ebanfe  roirb  oft  fd)eu,  tuenn  er  t>on  feinem 
Sampenlidjte  an  ben  offenen  Stag  rjinauSgeftirjrt  ir>erben  foil.  3lber 
tt)enn,tote  in  bcm  iD^anne,  jn  beffen  (Sfjre  ir>ir  f)ier  Derfammelt  finb, 
@elef)rfam!cit  unb  9^ebnergabe  fic^  paaren,  barni  tragt  jebe§  SSort 
ba§  ©eprcige  bc^3  ®en!er«. 

(5in  ^enfer  mar  £)r.  §uebfd);  ntt^t  Jener  ungeniepare  ^3^ilo= 
fopl)  mit  eincm  fertigen,  tooreilig  abgefdjloffenen  ©djulfrjfteme,  bem 
bie  SBelt  fid)  fitgcn  mug  unb  miifete  fie  babei  S5eiTen!ungen  unb 
$er5crrimgen  erleiben,  ineldje  fie  bi3  gur  Unfeuntlic^feit  eutjMen; 
nidjt  iencr  ^eoreti!er,  ber  um  bag  Seben  unb  bie  Seben^auScrungen 
um  il)n  ^cr  unbelitmmert,  ju  bem  reinen  ©eifte  311  fpredjeu  Dorgiebt 
ben  er  nirgenbs  finbet 

(gr  tear  einer  fener  gottbegabten  ^Denier,  roeldje  in  bem  ^ealen 
beu  roaltenben  ©etft  fel)enr  erfenncn  unb  gu  erlennen  geben,  meldje 
ben53tencn  gleid),au3  ben  (ebcnben  tinmen  ben§onig  faugen  unb 
ber  SSelt  gum  ©enuffe  barbieten.  'X)er  edjte  S)en!er  ift  ber  recrjte 
9^ebner.  (gr  fcnnt  ben  9ftenfd)en  tote  er  ift,  er  !ennt  ben  9J?cnfd)en 
feiner  ^eit  unb  ftirid)t  gu  t^m.  (gr  lauf^t  Reiner  @eele  ifjre  ®e^ 
tjeimniffe  ab  unb  giebt  fie  £)ir  funb,unb  5Du  bift  itberrafcrjt,  erfreut, 
befdja'mt,  ermutl)igt,  gebeffert.  £)a3  ift  ba§  ©eljeimntg 
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folge§,  be§  3auber3,  ben  er  auSitbr,  ber  23ol!sbeliebtf)eit,  beren  er 
fid)  erfreut  itnb  Me  il)tn  gu  ftets  neuen  (Srfolgen  t>ed)ilft 

$inb  unb  ©rets,  Seib  unb  Sungfrau,  ©elefyrte  ttnb  Unge* 
bilbete,  fonnten  £)r.  ©uebfd)  tierftefyen.  $em  Sunber,  er  leljrte 
3eben  fid)  felbft  fcerftetyen. 

(gin  folder  ©aemann  fann  feine  ®aaten  in  Jeben  23oben  gum 
©cbeiljen  bringen,unb  tocnn  er  unfrud)tbar  tft,i^n  befrnc^ten.  (Sin 
foldjer  ©etft  ift  felbft  etn  53aunt,  ber  in  {eber  (grbe  SKurgel 
faffen  !ann,  in  jebem  ^(ima  griinen  unb  blii^en  unb  griidjte 
tragen  fann. 

211s  an  bicfcn  2lbraf)am  ber  @otte§ruf  erging: 


u§  betnem  Sanbe,  betner  §eimat^,  beinem  SSaterfyaufe,  in 
^anb  ba^  id)  Mr  anroetfe,"  ba  fonnte  er  o^ne  3a8cl:l  btcfem 
e  get)oi*d)en;  er  fi'tljlte  in  fid)  bte  gal)tg!eit  ben  ©otte^altar  auf 
fremberCrrbe  unb  au^  f  rcmbcr  (Srbe  3uerrid)ten,  ^^  c*^2  Klp^l  ben 
9^amen  bc3  ©ottc§  SlbraljamS  int  ferncn  ^anbe  gu  uerfiinbcn,  lute 
er  e$  ba^eim  getljan,  unb  h?aS  Slbraljam  als  (Segen  unb  a(§  5luf* 
gabe  ^ugleid)  aufgetragcn  tuitrbe,  311  erfiilten:  nr"i2  HM1  »Serbc 
gum  (Scgen." 

Unb  fo  ift  er  gum  Segen  gemorben,  $<*,  meljr  o.U  int  atten 
§etmat^lanbe  lamen  feine  glangenben  5lnlagen  ^icr  gur  @nt»i(f* 
lung  unb  Slnmenbung.  £)ort  gicbt  e^  ferttge  ^nfttttttionen  an  bte 
fid)  ber  Staub  bc$  5l(ter^  unlfislt^  angcfcfet,  ortlid)e  ©cbra'udje, 
ineldje  baS  ©eprage  Don  ©a^ungen  angcuommett,  ©ttten  unb  ©e= 
tr>ol)n!)eiten  gu  feft  ge^oben  auf  bent  SSebftufyl  ber  3cit,  urn  letdjt 
burd)fd)nttteu  inerbcn  gu  Ibnnen. 

53et  alter  §ocl)ad)tung  t)or  bent  ©eifte,  ber  einft  in  i^nen  ge- 
waltct,  erlcnnt  ber  t^atenlufttge  2>olf$fiil)rer  in  i^nen  oft 
ntffc,  bte  ^iniDeg^ura'innen  er  ber  fdjaffenben  £dt  iiberlaffen 
wenn  er  nid)t  ein  gcinaltfame^  3crPrun9^tr>er^  unterneljmen  uub 
mtt  bcm  ^3efte^enben  in  itnfnebcn  unb  (Strett  fid)  Dcrfe^cn,  unb 
and)  ba§  ^Beftel)en6ir»ertl)e  gcfa'()rbcn  tntll.     T)ort  in  ber  alten 
§eimatl)  inare  9^tcberrei^cn  ber  33cginn  jebc^  5luf  baue^,  unb 
DRieberretjjett  tear  !Dr.  Slbolf  §uebfd)  am  iDenigften  angelegt. 
bauen  lt>ar  fctn  ^Beruf,  unb  etn  33aimtctftcr  geigte  er  fid)  in  biefcm 
^jn  is^N  /^:2  iopn  hti    »^cnne  beine  ©eleljrten, 
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geil  fcerbreiten  fatten,  nityt  blog  ^frael'S  Imber,  fonbern 
3fracf3  (grbauer." 

3m  bogmatifdjen  @treite  feme  ®raft  §u  erfcfyopfen  toerfdnnaljte 
cr;  in  Sfraers  £el)re  ba$  menfipcfye,  ba$  fcerfittlicfyenbe,  ba3  uer* 
feinernbe  unb  fcerebelnbe  tultur  ©Cement  311  erlennen  unb  jur 
grfenntnif}  %n  brhigen,  ba$,  finite  er,  toar  ba§  ifym  angeraiefene 
@cbtet.  33erebelnb  foil  ba^  religtofe  £eben  tcirfen,  §umanttat  foil 
auf  bem  ^3oben  ber  Religion  fid)  anfbauen,  ber  (^otte^glaube  foil 
ber  gels  fetn,anf  tt>el^em  bie3}2enfd)enliebe  unerfd)ittterltc^  rufyet  - 
ba§  luaren  bie  ©ebanfen,benen  er  tanfenbfacl)  t)erfct)iebenen  unb  boc^ 
benfclben  5lu^brit(f  gab.  £)bmol)l  em  geft^tcfter  Hampe,  ipar  cr 
bem  Strette  nm  OJiemungen  perjb'nltcf)  abljolb.  @r  Ijatte  ^u  oiel 
23crtrauen  in  bie  Wlafyt  ber  SBa^r^eit  unb  be^  llaren  ^erftante§, 
urn  abenteucrltcfyen  fopl)tftifc^  pgefpi^ten  Xl)eorteen,  fteldje  mtt 
bem  ©djein  ber  @elel)rfam!eit  auftratcn,  fcine  ftarfe  f raft  ent* 
gegenjuftellen. 

^ur  at§  neultd)  biefe  ^^eorieen  an  3fraer§  SebenSfern  fief) 
wagten,  ba  fd)tnang  er  feme  £an$e  ber  llaren  £3eir>et3ful)rung  mtt 
ber  gef^arften  @pi^e  be3  SBi^eS  fo  iDudjtig  trie  em  fampfe^geiibter 
©treiter.  Wlit  gefdjloffcnem  33i^ire  la'mpfte  er,  it^  tt)et§  e3  ntc^t 
trarum,  aber  an  bem  ©treidje  erfannte  man  ben  ^a'mpfer,  ber  i^n 
fii^rte.  3fraer^  gamiltcnleben  inar  i^m  ein  §etltgtl)um,  ba3  er 
anjutaftcn  geftattete. 

2lber  in  ber  (Seele  tuar  ifym  ber  <^treit  gutotber.  Serfe  be$ 
311  forbern,  ba§  toar  feme  greube,  unb  in  biefer  greubig^ 
fcit  mar  er  unermiiblici);  biefe  greubigfett  ftiugte  er  Slnbern  mit- 
5utf)eilen;  biefe  SKilligfcit  erfefete  il)m  immer  frifc^  bie  angeftrcngte 
Ihraft. 

So^l  burften  ti)ir  »on  biefer  ^raft  ^offen,  ba§  fie  nocf)  lange 
unter  un«  tcirfen  merbe.  9lac^  fuqfidjtigem  menfd)lic|en  Urtljeil 
ift  er  un^  gu  friil)  entriffen  tDorben.  ^Bir  befi^en  folcljer  ^rafte  in 
unferem  8anbe  nidjt  fo  Diele,  um  eine  tet^t  unb  ungefitljlt  ent^ 
beljren  gu  fonnen.  2(bcr  ®ott  ^at  e£  2lnbev0  gemollt;  @r  \m%  nw$ 
(Sr  get^an. 

!Der  fleipige  @aemann  ift  ^eimgcrufcn  morben,  imb  ijat  ben 
9Kurf  ber  Slngfaat,  ben  er  in  feinenKSdjo^e  getrageu,  abgelegt. 
iwrb  iljn  aufne^men  um  Better  ju  ftreueu  pr  greube  berer, 
Dtt  (^arben  fammeln?    35or  biefer  grage  fteljen  »ir  ratl)lo^ 
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Sir  aber  inotten  imd  an  ba$  Sort  unfereS  SBcifcn  Ijattcn: 
no  N^  \T2K  2pjP  ber  ift  nicfyt  tobt,  um  ben  fo  trictc  tucincn: 

c^nn  wn  P]K  c^ra  um  no 

Seffen  ®etfte3famen  am  Seben  bletben,ber  gefyort  fclbft  bent  £eben 
unb  ben  £ebenben  an.  ,,Ser  ben  33eften  fewer  gtit  genug  getfyan, 
ber  fjat  gelebt  fitr  alle  3etten." 

@etn  5lnbenlen  fet  gefegnet!  ©otte§  9^ame  fet  geprtefen  in 
grenb7  unb  Scib,  jefet  unb  tmm^rbar,  3lmen ! 

After  more  excellent  singing,  Mr.  Otto  Horwitz  of  Mt. 
Neboh  Lodge,  made  a  tributary  address  in  behalf  of  the 
Free  Masons,  and  spoke  in  humble  recognition  of  the  fresh 
ened  insight  and  interest  which  Dr.  Huebsch's  co-operation 
had  given  his  brethren  in  the  Order  as  to  their  own  Masonic 
principles.  He  spoke  of  the  numerous  couples  who,  like 
himself,  owed  the  initial  blessing  on  their  career  in  married 
life  to  the  lips  of  the  deceased  pastor  and  felt  that  blessing, 
as  he  did,  to  be  one  of  the  most  prized  possessions  of  their 
life's  memory. 

To  him  followed  Mr.  Henry  Duschnes,  of  the  Ahawath 
Chesed  Association  of  the  young  people  of  the  congregation 
who  delivered  the  following  address : 

There  stand  in  many  European  cities,  in  the  public  gar-4 
dens  and  squares,  fountains  of  marble  and  of  bronze,  which 
the  cunning  hand  of  art  has  fashioned  into  the  forms  of 
heroic  men.  There  they  stand  unmoved,  while  from  their 
carved  lips  and  hands  the  glowing  waters  roll  on  and  on 
forever,  they  unable  to  check,  much  less  to  stop  their  con 
stant  flow.  Thus  it  is  that  time  runs  through  the  hands  of 
men,  and  only  when  the  recurrence  of  an  anniversary  of  some 
important  event  or  the  recollection  of  a  great  sorrow  ripples 
the  surface  of  the  stream  do  we  take  heed  of  the  years,  the 
months  and  the  days. 

When  we  are  born,  thus  runs  on  old  legend,  aimed  at  us 
from  the  sea  of  eternity,  the  arrow  of  death  leaves  its  bow. 
So  long  as  it  flies,  we  live;  when  it  reaches  us,  we  must  die. 
Like  a  thunderbolt  from  a  cloudless  sky,  this  arrow  of  death 
has  fallen  in  our  midst,  and  struck  down  in  the  acme  of  his 
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usefulness  our  beloved  pastor,  the  Kev.  Dr.  Huebsch,  who 
for  the  past  eighteen  years  has  been  the  guiding  star  of  this 
congregation.     The  late  Eev.  Dr.  Huebsch  was  an  exempli 
fication  of  the  extent  to  which  a  superior  mind  can  influence 
the  formation  of  life's  character.     Endowed  by  nature  with 
talents  far  above  the  average  with  a  mind  capable  of 
"The  full  expression  of  the  mighty  thought 
The  strong  triumphant  argument," 

with  oratorical  powers  resistless  as  the  floods  of  Niagara — it 
were  not  alone  these  qualities  that  made  him  so  dear  to  the 
young  people  of  his  congregation.  They  may  be  sufficient 
to  found  the  reputation  of  a  great  preacher,  but  more  is  re 
quired  to  gain  the  esteem  and  love  of  young  hearts.  If  we 
ask  ourselves,  why  is  it  that  his  death  has  caused  such  wide 
spread  sorrow,  there  can  be  only  one  answer,  and  that,  be 
cause  while  possessing  superior  talents,  he  was  also  extremely 
kind  and  courteous,  never  wounding  the  feelings  of  any 
person  he  came  in  contact  with,  always  ready  to  help  and 
advise  us  in  the  affairs  of  our  association  with  his  bright  wit 
and  genial  disposition  carrying  sunshine  with  him  wherever 
he  went,  slow  in  making  promises  but  faithful  in  keeping 
them,  always  looking  at  the  brighter  side  of  life,  full  of  lofty 
aspirations  and  views  he  was  indeed  the  ideal  Jewish  minister. 
Indeed,  the  interest  for  the  affairs  of  the  young 
people  of  his  congregation  was  one  of  his  most  distin 
guishing  traits.  He  knew  every  scholar  of  his  Sunday 
School,  every  member  of  his  Y.  M.  A.  When  the  blushing 
bride  stood  before  him  to  wed  the  man  of  her  choice,  he  had 
known  her  since  childhood,  she  had  been  in  his  Confirmation 
class,  she  had  sung  in  the  choir,  and  the  groom  had  been  a 
member  of  his  Y.  M.  A. — he  had  attended  his  lectures  and 
was  now  ready  for  the  battle  of  life.  Known  by  all,  beloved 
by  all,  the  tears  of  the  children  are  the  most  precious  tribute 
to  his  memory.  My  own  recollections  of  the  late  Dr.  Huebsch 
extend  back  to  my  early  youth.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  great  ocean,  in  the  old  country  when  the  word  America 
seemed  like  a  dream,  have  I  known  him.  Like  a  vision  I 
can  recollect  accompanying  my  father  to  hear  his  first  ser- 
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mon  in  the  new  synagogue  in  Prague.  His  presence  at  my 
bar  mitzvah,  and  the  grief  manifested  at  the  time  of  his  de 
parture,  a  few  weeks  thereafter,  are  vividly  impressed  upon 
my  mind. 

The  winds  sweep  by  the  narrow  tomb,  and  all  around 
has  the  loneliness  of  desolation.  But  his  spirit  is  still  among 
us.  Is  not  this  magnificent  temple  a  lasting  monument  of 
his  labors  ?  Is  not  this  empty  chair  far  more  eloquent  than 
all  eulogies  ?  Is  not  every  Y.  M.  H.  A.  in  the  land  a  testi 
monial  of  his  farseeing  genius  and  his  practical  effort  to 
elevate  the  Jewish  faith  ?  Indeed,  his  memory  will  remain 
forever  green  in  our  heart  of  hearts,  and  when  the  history 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Jewish  race  in  America  is 
written,  when  the  names  of  those  are  mentioned  who  stood 
foremost  in  the  ranks  of  the  champions  of  progress  and 
humanity,  there  will  be  inscribed  therein,  on  one  of  its 
brightest  pages,  in  letters  of  gold,  the  name  of  our  lamented 
pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Adolph  Huebsch. 

Dr.  A.  S.  Isaacs,  who  had  been  delegated  to  speak  for  the 
Hebrew  Free  Schools,  next  addressed  the  audience  briefly, 
and  dwelt  with  evident  pleasure  upon  the  children's  services 
which  Dr.  Huebscli  had  adopted  for  several  years,  and  into 
which  he  poured  the  fervor  of  his  whole  soul.  Dr.  Isaacs 
closed  with  an  exceedingly  apt  quotation  in  verse.  An  El 
molee  Each'  mim  and  Kadish  brought  the  interesting  services 
to  a  close. 


Resolutions. 

AHAWATH   CHESED    CONGREGATION. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Con 
gregation  Ahawath  Chesed,  the  following  resolutions  were 
unanimously  adopted: 

It  having  been  the  will  of  God  to  remove  Dr.  Adolph 
Huebsch,  our  blessed  Rabbi  in  the  prime  of  his  life  and  at 
the  zenith  of  his  usefulness,  and  while  yet  on  the  threshold 
of  a  career  that  justified  the  most  extravagant  expectations 
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RESOLVED,  That  although  we  bow  with  unfeigned  humility 
to  that  which  appears  to  us  to  be  a  severe  decree  of  an 
all-wise  Providence,  we  cannot  resist  giving  expression 
to  the  intense  grief  with  which  our  great  loss  has  filled 
us. 

RESOLVED,  That  we  desire  thus  to  make  an  inperishable  re 
cord  of  our  ineffable  appreciation  of  his  indefatigable 
zeal  and  tireless  industry  in  promoting  our  welfare  and 
of  the  incalculable  services  he  rendered  to  us.  He  was 
the  source  of  the  material  and  spiritual  prosperity  of 
our  congregation.  For  eighteen  years  he  officiated  as 
our  minister  and  as  the  result  of  his  judicious  adminis 
tration,  our  congregation  was  welded  into  a  bond  of 
unity  of  which  every  member  was  proud  to  form  a  part. 
Our  Temple,  in  which  we  so  often  listened  to  his  words 
of  wisdom  and  consolation,  is  a  monument  to  his 
memory,  constantly  reminding  us  of  the  love  and  homage 
we  owe  him. 

RESOLVED,  That  Judaism,  in  which  we  include  all  humanity 
and  morality,  has  been  deprived  of  a  most  able  expounder 
and  of  a  most  fearless  and  potential  exponent. 

RESOLVED,  That  from  our  constant  and  close  intercourse  with 
him  we  were  enabled  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  his 
true  character,  and  that  we  know  that  in  him  were  con 
centrated  all  the  elements  that  are  essential  to  the  com 
position  of  an  ideal  man  and  minister. 

RESOLVED,  That  we  condole  with  his  family  in  their  over 
whelming  bereavement,  and  assure  them  that  his  loss  is 
felt  by  each  of  us  as  a  personal  affliction. 

RESOLVED,  That  these  resolutions  be  inserted  upon  the 
minutes  of  this  congregation,  that  they  be  engrossed 
and  a  copy  thereof  be  sent  to  the  family  of  the  illus 
trious  deceased. 

SOLOMON  SIMM,  Pres.  BERNHAED  HAMBURGER,  V.  Pres. 

CHAELES  SCHWARTZ,  JOSEPH  STERN, 

MORITZ  KELLNER,  SOLOMON  BONDY, 

MARCUS  KOHNER,  ISAAC  HARTMAN, 

DAVID  GREENFELD. 
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LADIES  SOCIETY  NOSHIM  ZADE.ONIOTH. 


3n  ber  ©euerafoerfammltmg  be§  $eretn$  „  £ngenbt)afte 
grancn,"  am  19ten  Dltober,  1884,  nmrbe  gotgenbeS  tterljanbelt 
unb  bcf  cutoff  en  : 

3  n  (£  r  tt>  a  g  u  n  g,  bag  e§  ber  nnerforfd)(id)en  SBorf  etjung  geftel  ber 
irbtfdjen  Saufbafyn  unb  bent  fegenSretdjen  SSirfen  nnfere$  ge= 
Uebteu  ^rcbtger^,  ^)r.  5lbo(f  gmebfcfy  plo^ltc^  ein  gid  p 
3  n  (Srmd  gnng,  bag  mir  f^merjerfitllt  bem  9?atl)fc^(nffe 
fiigcn  nnb  ba3  Untjermetbltc^e  ertragen  mitffen, 

nng,  bag  \mr  fclbft  be§  £rofte3  bebiirfen  nnb  Me 
tranernben  §interbUcbenen  jn  troften  nnfal;tg  finb,  nmrbe 
etnfttmmtg 

-^efd)(of[en,  benfetben  ^iernttt  nnfer  innigfte^  53eUeib  an^n- 
brnd'  en  mtt  ber  ^tnjnfitgnng,  ber  trauernben  S&ittDe,  liebenbe 
(Sc^tneftern  nnb  ben  armen  SBaifen  aufrtdjtige  grennbinnen 
^n  bfetben  nnb  iljnen  §crS  UI^  ©^  tntt  bent  SSerfpre^en 
ansnbieten,  mfofent  e§  im  Nereid)  ber  ^glidjfeit,  in  Jeber 
i?age  bc§  8eben$  i^nen  <Sc^n^  nnb  @d)trm  angebetfjen  ju 
taffen. 

55cfd)Iof|en,  btefe  ^efolnttonen  ju  protofolliren  nnb  eine  Sopie 
I)tert)on  ben  tranernben  ^interbltcbcnen  gn  itberrcidjen. 
3m  ^amen  be§  SSercmS. 

21.  @imm,  5lnna  (Stein,  $rftfibcnt. 

ffl.  ^ot)ner,  ^Babette  53aucr,  SBice^rSftbcnt. 

Committee.  5Innte  3=.  Ibter,  (Scfrctar. 


Y.  M.  A.  OF  THE  CONGREGATION  AHAWATH  CHESED. 

In  the  Yestry  Eooms  of  tlie  Ahawath  Chesed  Temple  a 
memorial  tablet  was  erected  by  the  Y.  M.  A.  with  this 
inscription  : 

ERECTED 

By  the  Young  Mens  Association  of  the  Congregation 

Ahawath  Chesed,  to  the  memory  of  its  founder, 

REV.  DR.  ADOLPH  HUEBSCH. 

Febuary  26,  1885. 
"He  speaks  even  if  dead." 
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SINGING   SOCIETY. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Young  Ahawath  Chesed 
Singing  Society  of  New  York,  held  at  the  Vestry  Booms  of 
the  Temple  Ahawath  Chesed,  on  November  5,  1884,  the 
following  Preambles  and  Resolutions  were  adopted: 

WHEREAS,  the  society  having  learned  with  deep  regret  that 

it  has  pleased  the  Divine  Providence  to  remove  from 

this  life  to  one  more  immortal,  the  Eev.  Dr.  Adolph 

Huebsch,  be  it  therefore 
RESOLVED,  That  in  the  death  of  our  beloved  Rabbi,  the  Society 

being   a  branch   of   the    Sabbath    School,  has  lost  an 

honored   Superintendent   and  a  respected  member  of 

Judaism. 
RESOLVED,  That  the  society  tenders  its  sincere  condolence  to 

the  grief  stricken  family  of  the  deceased. 
RESOLVED,  That  the  foregoing  preambles  and  resolutions  be 

entered  in  full  upon  our  minutes  and  a  copy  of  the 

same,  suitable  engrossed  be  handed  over  to  the  family 

of  the  deceased. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions: 

P.  HERZIG,  Sect'y.  A.  L.  GOLDWATER,  Pres. 

F.  GUINSBURG,  Vice  Pres.        G.  SCHWARTZ,  Treas. 

E.  STERN,  E.  KELLER. 


Further  Condolatory  Resolutions  were  sent  from: 
Emanu-El  Congregation;  Beth-El  Congregation;  Con 
gregation  Rodof-Scholom,  Philadelphia;  Congregation 
Anshe-Emeth,  Albany;  The  Hebrew  Union  College,  Cin 
cinnati;  The  Ministers  Association,  New  York;  Orphan 
Asylum;  Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Hebrews;  Mount  Sinai 
Hospital,  New  York;  United  Hebrew  charities  of  the  city 
of  N.  Y.;  Kindergarten  Nos.  1  and  2  of  the  H.  F.  S.  A.; 
Mount  Neboh  Lodge;  District  Grand  Lodge,  No.  1,  I.  O.  F. 
S.  of  I;  Washington  Lodge,  No.  70,  I.  O.  F.  S.  of  I; 
Metropolitan  Lodge,  No.  60,  I.  O.  F.  S.  of  L;  True  Crafts 
man's  No.  651,  F.  and  A.  M.;  Benjamin  Lodge  No.  15,  I.  0. 
F.  S.  of  L 
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amain 

IDorte  ber  XDurbigung, 

®ebad)tntgrebe  auf  ben  tterenrigtcn  Ti\  5lbo(f@uebf<J),  gefyattcn 
am  @d)'mini  ^eretfj  5646  a.  2ft.  im  £empel  ber  21  f)  a  to  at  I) 
(£l)efeb  ©emeinbe  t>on  9?et).  £)r.  2Ueranber 


SBerefjrte  2Inbad)ttge! 

,,2lm  Ijeuttgen  (Sabbatf)  tterfammelte  un8  and)  baS  ^eretljfeft, 
ttmbie  9?etl)e  unferer  gefte,  Me  ber  Xtjchrtmonatun^  brarf)te,  ttntrbig 
ab^ufcf)tie6en.  X)ie  ^Bebetttitng  btefe^  £agc3  unb  fein  3^^^  ift  ^w 
ben  5llten  t)telfac^  gefuc^t  unb  ermtttett  tuorbcn.  ©ie  tegen  ben 
Scfytt^pmtft  in  bte  X^atfac^e,  ba§  Sfraet  fo  fd)on  an  btefen  Xagcn 
in  ber  $auptftabt  beS  Sanbe^  t)erfammelt  tear,  bag  fie  jo  gemetn* 
fam  nnb  britberlid)  in  bem  reinen  ©ebanten  ber  geiltgung  t)or®ott 
Dereint  tDaren,  bag  tfyr  l)imm(i|"c^er  3Sater  fie  bittct  unb  ifjnen  auf* 
tragt:  33(eibet  nod)  einen  Xag  fo  bei  mtr,  benn  e§  erfreut  tnein 


£)iefe  5Borte  finb  geftern  ein  Qafy  gefc^rieben  morben  mtt  ber 
$3efttmmung:  am  ^erettjfeft  ttorgetragen  gu  tterben.  X)ic  ^3rebigt 
njarb  aber  nicfyt  getjalten,  janid)t  einmat  ganj  auSgearbeitet  @ie  ge- 
bis  $u  fotgenben  @^(ugfa^en:  ^  i:r>y  irn^K  'n  ''H'1 
i  unfi?11  »^cr  en)ige  ®ott  fei  mtt  un3,  er  tjerlaffe/er  fcer^ 
toerfe  unS  nic^t.  !^)a§  ift  tweber  eine  fe^r  ric^tige  unb  tiefe 
fung.  3Ba§  madjen  triir  au§  unferen  §offnnngenr  tr>a§  maiden 
fere  goffnungen  au3  un§.—  ©n  ^dntg  fpra^  etnft  511  fetnem 
meifter:  ^annft  bit  mir  ntcfyt  ein  ftot^e^  <Scf)(o§  tit  ber  ^uft  banen, 
bann  ift  bem  Seben  t?ertt)tr!t." 

21(3  btefe  Sorte  mtt  fi($erer,  fefter  §anb,  tt)ie  baS  mtr 
legte  3}?anufcrtpt  gctgt,  ntebergefcf)rieben  toaren,  ba  rfftteg  ber 
ftrie  bur^'3  genfter"  unb  entwanb  bem  <Sd)retber  bie  geber 
'"I  ^:D^  ioj;  i:"nj;  r,unb  beretts  ftanb  2Ibraf)am  Dor  ©ott." 
Ser  n?ar  biefer  5lbraf)am,  beffen  Jplofcfidjes  $infd)eiben  feme 
gamtltc,  unfere  groge  ©emeinbe=gami(ie,  ja  bte  ©rogftabt  9fctt) 
g)orl  f  o  tief  betrauerte  ? 

@3  tt?ar  2lbra^am,  mit  feinem  beutfcfyen  ^amen  2lbolf 
©uebfcft! 
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men  ^»  n&n  rr™  -D^D  ino  "OD  byn  CITDK 
i"a:D*  ,,2lbraf)am  ftanb  auf  Don  f  einem  £obten,  b.  f).  er  fafy  ben 
£obc$enge(  brofjenb  fid)  iljm  nafyen."  <2o  war  e3  and)  tnit 
it  n  f  e  r  c  m  5Ibra^am  ber  gait.  23ei  bem  gute^t  niebergefcfyriebenen 
®a£:  ,,'Dann  tft  bem  &bcn  Dertirirft"  nafjerte  fid)  it)m  ber  XobeS* 
cngel.  2tt$  3frael  am  §ofd)ana  9tabba  ben  geft*@t^rog  au§  ben 
,f)cinben  legte,  ift  (SucJ),  tft  bem  ©anfe  3frael  ni  *nn  \>y  nD 
cnnnx**  in  btefem  Hbraljam  ein  bufttger  (gt^rog  cntriffcn,  Don 
be3  Xobe§  itnbarmfjcrjiger  §onb  etne  fyerrlicfye  5^^^  ^°^  ^em  faf^ 
bret^aljrfyunberte  atten  gamiltenbaitm ber  3af  a  V^  gepffiicft mor^ 
ben.  21(8  -3frae(  au^  fetncm  gcftgclte  jog  n^nxn  cnnnK  nHD^i 
jog  rafc^  2(bra!)am  in  fetn  3e(t,  in  jenc^  gimmel^^ett,  an  tnefcfyem 
bte  unftcrbltd;cn  ©etfter  a(6  (Sterne  glanjen,  um  un 
311  erfeudjten.  **"ini^  n^^  cnnzw^  b  )oi 
"5Der  Gmge(,  ber  5lbrat)am  begegncte,  ^teg  ^ad)t"  unb  ber  Xag  an 
toelcfyem  bte  ^rauerfitnbe,  unfer  Stbra^am  lucile  nicljt  mcljr  untcr 
ben  £ebenben,  bfitjfcfjncll  fid)  Dcrbrcttetc,  Tj^n  rrrv  Ninn  c^n 
"ber  3:ag  tft  gnr  ^iat^t  un«  geworben"  unb  fo  (ange  nur  bie 
2Ujaroati)  ®)efeb  ©emetnbe  befte^en  tutrb,  Blctbt  ber  Xag  fdjwarj 
angeftrid)en  unb  tmrb  me  itber  i^m  Stc^t  ftrat)len.  Unb  fo  (agert 
aud)  Ijcnte,  am  erften  ^afjrjeit^tag,  ber  £rcmer  ftnfterc  ^adjt  auf 
unfern  ©emittljern.  3roar  ^)at  ^er  3^  balfamtrdufelnbe  §anb 
ben  iDit^lenben  (Sdjmerj  infofern  gelmbcrt,  al8  bte  tottben  (^d)mer^ 
jen8au8brUrf)c  fid)  attgcma^  (egten,  aber  bte  Don  ber  (grinnerung 
an  ben  grogen  Set)rer  getragcne  unb  Don  ber  ^ieiat  geroetljte 
Sd^nteqeinpftnbung  I)at  Iaumctroa8  Don  ber  ^tttenftDttdt  Deilorcn. 
Unb  btefer  (grtnnenmg  fofl  nun  tcf),  fctn  Sftadjfolger  tm  5lmtr  einen 
entfprcd)cnben,fomol)(  bc§  grogertgetmgegangcnen  a!8  auct)  ber  tfyn 
betraucrnben  ©emetnbe  iDitrbtgen  5lu§bru(f  Der(etl)en !  £)te  ©rb'fje 
einer  foldjen  Slufgabe,  unter  bercn  2Bud)t  fclbft  bie  ftarfften  <3cf)ut* 
tern  fid)  fritmmen  mitffen,  ttnrb  fUnuatjr  ntd^t  erletc^tert  burd)  bie 
StDergenj  mctne^  reltgtofen  ®tanbpuuftc^.  3:^cffe^  ermutl)igt 
mid)  ba^  Sort  ber  2((ten :  )-»«i  UW21  n»D^  rhw  "1"«  ]uro 
"inw  )i:rD2  c\S2:n^  c\s^J  ij^****  "@tn  ©cbanfc  fommt 
Dteten  ^rop^ctcn  ctn,  abcr  jmet  ^ropl)ctcn  fb'nnen  ni^t  eine  unb 
biefelbe  ©cbantena'ufjerung  Ijabcn",  b.  f).  ber  Don  ©ott  au8* 


*Genes.  Rabba  C.  58.     **Levit.  R  ibba  C.  3J.    ***Synhed.  9C,b.    **;::|:3ynhed.  89,a. 
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gefjenbe  propfyetifdje  @eift  ift  ©emeingut  aUer  fn-opfyeien,  aber  tie 
SSirfung  unb  $unbgebnngbiefe$®eiftc3  mantfcftirt  fid)  t)crfd)icben* 
artig.  lino  fo  fann,  fo  barf  fclbft  cine  abiueidjenbe  vcligtofc  Sluffaf* 
fung  nid)t  fyhibcrn,  ba8  SScrbtenftbeS  uiitjergeglidjeti  grofjcn  2ftatmc$ 
Dollauf  %\i  ttwrbigen,  rooju  ber  Slllgutigc  un$  feinen  ©egen  tier? 
leifye! 


Sfteine  anbadjtigen 

Unfcrc  TOen  fagen:  *d?wb  nsito 
ff@ebcid)tm6reben  iiber  bcrbienftOoCe  banner  er^eugen  ®ittc^  in 
ber  $3e(t",  benn  ber  ^erbienftt)ollen  entroltte^  Seben^  unb  (£f)arafs 
terbtlb  ifecft  Slnerfennung  einerfeit^,  9Zad)eiferung  anbererfcit^r  fo 


btgfeit  fiir  Me  Xrauernben,  tl)eti$  etne  Siirbtgung  be§  ^3e* 
trauertcn  ift  X)ie  eine  ift  bie  not^weiibige  (grgftnpng  ber  anbern. 
Sir  fclbft  luerben  nnfercr  Siirbigfett  mne,  fo  loir  Don  ber  SBiirbt* 
gung  unferer  ©ro^cn  bitrc^brnngen  finb.  llnb  bag  £)r.  3lbolf 
$uebfc^  V'T  cine  imbeftrittcne  ©rdge  ir»ar,  ift  cine  neibloS 
fannte  X^atfadje,  bie  un3  na(^  feinem  §eimgang  nod)  mefyr 
leucljtct,  old  gur  3^  a^  er  nod),  ctn  Sterb(id)erf  nnter 
^Der  ©belgeljolt  feine^  tnneren  28ert()e$  trar  ^tt)ar  ftetd 
aber  er  luar  boi^  gefteigert  an  &ertf),al$  it)tr  t()n  Dertoren,  f,ci()nlid) 
ber  ^3erle,  bie,  ttieim  fie  and)  in  SSerluft  gcrdtl)  ^^«  n~2K  N^ 
n^J?3^***  i^en  2Bertl)  boc^  beibel)a(t  tiur  bie  33er(ufttragcnben 
finb  ^iDiefac^  betroffen,  fid)  unb  Slnberen  bie  ^3erle  entriffen  gu 
roiffen".  Slnbererfcit^  tnicber  gelangt  bie  ^Bertfyfcp^ung  einer 
l)cimgegangencn  ©rbge  crft  bann  ^n  itjrem  oollen  9?ed)te,  incnn  ba 
KllJl  «T»y  pOD\s****  eine^  gro|]cn  ©cifte^  Cid)tfiiu(e  uiifcrcm 
Sluge  entviicft  iDtrb,  bcnn  e^  trrt  ber  SJ^cnfd),  fo  (ange  er  lebt.  (Si'ft 
n?enn  cr  ba$  3e^^^e  gefegnet  unb  cin  Domrtfycilslofer  $8lid  auf 
feinen  ^KlbungS*  unb  Seben^gang  un§  ben  ©djauplal^  ^eigt,  auf 
tDc(d)em  er,  33erfud)ungen  glitcflid)  bcftef)enbr  fampfcnb  fiegte,  fie* 
gcnb  fatnpftc,  crft  bann  tan  tl)tn  ber  5lnerlennung  ( 
Don  ber  ^ad)tt)elt  gereid)t  lucrben. 


*Aboth  d.  R.  ^atbaii  C.  30.    **Synn.  46  b.    ***Megila  15  a.    ****Kethub.  17  a. 
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aber  bem  $erenngten  fdjon  bet  Sebgeiten  neibloS  uberall, 
tuo  er  nnrfte,  gugeftanben  roarb,  ba$  ift  bie  todennung  ber 
©enialitat,  mit  tueldjer  ®ott  ityu  begnabetc  unb  toelcfye  er  als 
Sftenfd),  "^rebigerunb  ©elefyrter  in  fetner  fcfyopferifdjen  ®eftaltung& 
fraft  fo  ungfoeibeuttg  beane$.  Dber  ift  e§  nid)t  genial,  toenn  ber 
$el)ujal)rige  ©tymnafiaft  fdjon  al3  begabter  Sefyrer  anftritt  unb  ber 
ad)t$el)ttjat)rtge  junge  9^ann  oolt  (Sc^affungSluft  unb  ^atenbrang 
f,fetncr  §a(acl)a  oier  SUen"  Derla'gt,  um  fid)  ba$ 
giirten  unb  in  bcm  benfraitrbigen^^reung 
fiir  bte  unterbrurfte  grettjctt  ju  fedjten?  3ft  e^  ntd)t  geniat,  menu 
ber  jugenbiicfye  ^cimpe  nac^  bent  traurigen  Slu^gang  ber  grei^eit^ 
ftimpfe  bet  33i(ago^  ben  gontuebofficter^rocl  ablegenb,  etnfal)  ^ 

N1DD  tfh  KB^D  ^  HB^D  N^  «-lBD*  ^0  ^«^  ^H*  ift/  ift 
ba$  @d)tt)ert  entbe^r(td),  IDO  ba0  ®d)n?crt  ift,  ift  ba^  ^3uti)  entbefyr- 
ltd)  !"  ^rieg  unb  ©titbtum  fdjltc^en  fief)  au§,  9}tit  bem  5(b(egen 
be^  @d)tt)erte^  griff  er  naci)  bcm  33u^e,  tion  bem  Sfrrieggfcfjauplfafc 
ging  er  nac^  ber  gaffer  -3efd)iba,  um  unter  bem  gro^en  Xalmubiften 
^abbi^oetUngar  an  ben  unbhtttgen,  aber  md)t  mtnber  uiiiljeoollcn 
getfttgen  ^cimpfen  talmubtfc^cn  9}2einung0ftrette^  lebljaftcn  5lnHetl 
gu  ne^men.  ^ft  e$  ntc^t  genial,  menn  er  mit  gtangenbem  9iabbi- 
nat^i)iplom  auSgeriiftet  balb  barauf  in  3)^  i  at)  a  etne  9iabbinat^- 
ftclle  beflctbct,  aber  Don  feinem  gorfcijun^^brang  gctricbcn,  bte  tal* 
mubtf  d?e  ^talcltt!  tuiffeufdjaftltc^  3U  uerttcfcn,  ntdjt  lange  barauf 
bic  ^utte  mit  bem  (Stttbcntcnrocf  t)ertaufd)t,  um  al3  2Tial)rtger 
SDJann  auf  bte  acabemifd)e  (Sc^ufban!  gu  ^3rag  fid)  ^u  fe^en,  um 
brei  ^atjre  barauf  in  einer  angefeljenen  ©emeinbe  bafelbft  icieber 
al§  ^Rabbiner  unb  ^rebiger  auf^utand)en,  geac!)tet  felbft  Don  einem 
Sfappoport,  ^ampf,  grcunb  unb  Seffcit)  ?  80  inar  bli^artig,  tnie 
fein  ©cift  au^  ber  SebenSlauf  unfcrcd  §e(ben,  ber  al«  35ja()riger 
2ftann  fid)  eine^  9lufe^  erf  rente:  ate  talmubifdjer  ^)talefttfer, 
claffifdjer  ^3^ilolog,  lttcrar()iftorifdjer  gorfd)er,  Dor  Slflcm  aber  al$ 
rebcgcmaltiger  9^eifter  unb  Don  air  btefen  mannigfadjcn  53egabim* 
gen  gcntale  (3d)riftproben  Itcfcrte,  fowo^l  in  grojjeren  lute  fletneren 
tt)tffcnfcl)nftlic^cn  5lrbeiten**,  al^  auc^  in  me^rercn  im  QDrucf  er= 
fd)ienenen  ^rebtgten,***  tneldje  nad)  5lnlage  unb  ^)tftion  nod)  in 
bie  3cit  feiner  @turm^  unb  £)rangperiobe  guritdrcidjen. 


*Ab.  Zara  17  b.  **Commeiit.  zu  d  5  Megilloth  (a.  auch  mein  Amch  Compl.,  III. 
253).  Aufeiitzein  Low's  B.  Chacanja.  ***0rcho  VVoainitcho,  Bezalel,  Dankaagungspre- 
di»t  u.  B.  w. 
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£)od)  balb  barauf  tritt  unfcr  §elb  in  erne  neue  8eben§fte(wng 
unb  bie  burd)  fie  bebingte  neue  $fjafe  eigener  ^beenentnritfelung. 
golgen  tt>tr  iljm  and)  auf  biefeS  ©cbtet,  ba  biefeS  feineS  funfelnben 
©eifie$  (Straiten  tit  fyerrltdjfter  @d)one  un$  geigt! 


n 

liefer  neue  SebenSabfdmitr,  in  §tnfid)t  ber  etgenen  geifttgen 
ntfattung  unb  ®eftaltung  gteid)  imd)ttg,begmtttbetuiiferem 
§elben  mtt  bem  9?abbinat§antritt  in  ber  @  e  m  e  i  n  b  e  21  f)  a  ID  a  1  1) 
gjjefeb. 

^nfofern  auc^  cmSJlinjan  t)on  ^e^n  ^er(onenr  bte  fid)  gu  gotten 
btenfttt^en  3»JC(icii  gufammenfinben,  eine  ©emetnbc  genannt  mirb, 
tnfofent  fann  ftcf)erlt(^  auc^  unfcrcr  ®emetnbe  bte  ^3et(egung  btefer 
^Benennung  nicfjt  ftreittg  gemacljt  merben,  menn  and)  jene  tw  18 
^a^ren  nod)  in  ben  primttiDften(£ntwtdelung3pI)afen  begrtffen  tnar. 
®a§  aber  biefe  unfere  ®emetnbe  allmd^lig  ju  etner  ^"ity^n  C^l  Ty 
fold)  ad)tunggebietenben,  muftergii[tigen  ©auptgemetnbe  ber  neuen 
SBett  iuerben  !onnte,ift  cutler  bem  nobten  ^Befen,  ber  Opferfreubig- 
feit  unb  reltgib'fen  ^3egeifterungf  tDeldje  biefe  ©emeinbe  t)on  allem 
5lnfang  fo  Dort^et^aft  au^^etc^nete,  in  Doqitgftcfyer  SOBetfe  ba^  SSer* 
bienft  tfyreS  erften  D^abbiner^  unfere^  ®r.  Slbolf  §uebfc^  "iit<  in1 
qnnDX  n?*  „&$  tuerbe  Ctf^t!w  barunter  ift  bte  Stater* 
fdjeinung  2{bral)am^  gemeint.  (Sine  fot(^e  luar  auc^  fur  biefe  ©e= 
tneinbe  unfer  ^[brafyam  cmDX  n7  miDD  T>n  ""O**  30^it  bem 
au^  fernentDften  etn^er^tetjenben^lbra^am  ^og  etnljcr  bte  Srwetfung 
unb  mtt  tfytn  (ic^tete  fid)  ba$  ©emeinbe^ao^.  (gr  fprac^  e^ 
cm$  ba§  fd)b>ferifdje&ort:  „&$  njerbeSic^t!"  unb  i^t  ift  gemorben 
in  ben  ^opfen^in  ben  §cqen,in  bem  §aufe,in  ber  ©d)itlefunb  t)or 
Mem  im  @otte§^aufe.  &$  n?ar  fetu  gretteS,  ba^3  5luge  b(enbenbc«, 
e^  war  ein  milbe^,  fanfteS,  tt)oftlt^uenbe«  £id)t;-  e^  war  ni^t  ba^ 
§eltttd)t  ber  SBtuterfonnc,  welc^e  nur  teu^tet  o^ne  gu  ern)armen,e6 
war  ba3jenta,e  ber  grul)ling§fonnef  bie  tucirmenb  feudjtet  unb 
tenb  warmtf  ofyne  ^u  ocrfengcn,  su  oerfefjren  nDiDi  np"!2 
n^Djrn  nSxuS  mtlbe  Sic^t  btefer  @onne  ^atte  §etlung  an  ben 
gen."  (*3  Ijctltc  gunac^ft  bte  55orurt^eit§t)o(tenr  bie  einen  georbneten, 
listen  ©ottcebicnft  ofjne  bte  attcllnorbnung  fic^  gar  ntdjt  benfen  lonn^ 
ten;  e§  fjcttte  bte  9JJa6(ofcn,  bte  in  i^ren  ^cformbeftrebungen  oon 
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feinem  ,,33i$  fyterfyer  unb  ni&t  mete!"  imffett  ftollten,  ttoljl  a&er 
auf  jene  ©b'fye  Ijhuwffturmen  modjten,  toon  tt»o  au3  eine  freie  $te~ 
ftd)t  fid)  geigte  in  ba£— blaue  9?id)t3  unb  bbn  *pniEO  ^>y  auf 
n>eld)en  ©b'fyen  ba$  Subentfyum  Ieblo3  ba  lage  unb  t»or  lauter 
©eift  fettien  geben^gcift  au§I)au^en  mbrfjtc,  benn  em  Idrpertofer 
©etft  ift  ebenfo  inentg  bcr'to^brud  be§  ecf»ten  3ubentt)um§  al$  em 
getfttofer  ^orper.  X)en  ®orper  aber,  b.  i.  bie  febenSfriffyen,  re(t* 
giofen  gormen,  mtt  bcm  @etft  be^  gelauterten  ^ttbent^tttn^  in  em- 
I)citttd)e  ^armonif^c  SSeiijfelbejte^ung  gebracfjt,  311  etnem  organt^ 
fdjcn  ®an&et!  gufammengefitgt,  bie  (Sc^laffen  aufgeriittelt,  bte  ^ti* 
biffcrentcn  bcgetftert,  *i\s  ''"ima  bteSicfytfcfycuen  mtt  bemSt^t  renter 
berfoljnt  unb  bte  ©tiirmler  ^u  rufytgerem  ©ang  be- 
I)aben— ba§  2ltte3  inar  ba^  SBcrf  be§  90lotme«,  ber  e^  tute 
felten  einer  Derftanb,  mtt  ber  $Barme  fetne^  fiir's  S'ubnit^imi  er* 
gtuljenben  ©er^en§,  mtt  bem  gtdjte  femes  bte  (Scfjonfjetten  unb 
3beale  be§  (fwbent^ums  !lar  erfc^auenben  ©eifteS  ba3  bcreit§  (5r- 
ftarrte  gu  beleben  unb  bag  (Sdjeintobte  ^um  ncuen  $5afcm  gu  er= 
mecfcn.  !^tefc§  organtfatorifc^e  unb  fdjopferifdje  SBtrfen  luetdje^ 
alien  @dn'd)ten  be^  ©emetnbetebenS  ^u  ®ute  Cam  unb  ber  itber 
5l(Ie§  geltebten  Sl^awatl)  (S^efeb  ©emctnbe  mtt  tljrcm  ^3racl)ttempel 
etne  immer  foltbere  ©runblage  gab,  l)atte  aber  audj  in  bem  S07eifter 
felbft  mandje  SKanbtungen  Ijeruorgerufen,  feme  tnnere 
(icf  gtetc^fam  parallel  mit  berjenigen  ber 
unb  uneber  ift  e5  inaljr  geworben: 

r^nt  engen  ^ret^  tierengert  fid)  ber  @inn, 

&$  mac^ft  ber  Sftenfd)  mit  fetnen  gro^eren 
33on  ben  au^gegcbenen  ©djlagniortern:  Drtl)oborter  9?e* 
form  gletd;  entfernt,obinol)l  (caterer  lu'nnetgenb Jud)te er fid)  fein 
3*ubcntf)unt  na^  ber  eigenen  §er^en§tt)arme  unb  bent  (Scfyitnmge 
fetne^  erfeuc^teten  ©etftes  ltd)tt)oll  gu  conftrutren  unb  in  bem  Don 
tf)tn  t^erfajten  ©ebctbudj,  fcincr  §auptletftung,  einen  fidjtbaren 
2lu$brutf  gu  geben.  §icr  fommcn  gum  fiegreidjen  T)nrd)brud)  be§ 
SSerfafferS  feltene  (Bgenfdjaften :  @d)mung  ber  ©pracfye  neben 
Seidjtfa^li^fett,  bte  ^3oefie  be$  (grljabenen  im  (itnfadjen,  bte  9?e* 
formanfc^auungen  genal)rt  Don  bem  confer&attoen  ©eift  be^  alten 
3ubentl)um^,  bafycr  bie  ^eibeljaltung  Dielcr  l)ebraif^en,n)enn  aud) 
gefidjtcten  unb  fttliftifc^  gefetlten  ©ebetftitcfe  unferem  @ibbur 
einen  gctniffen  c  o  n  f  e  r  t>  a  ti  D  e  n  (£t)aratter  aufpragt.  ^Dem  aftett* 
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fdjengormfinn,  f  enter  ber,  tro^ifyrer  Sfteformbeftrebungen  im  ©runb* 
ttefen  bod)  mefjr  cottfer&attoen,  9?id)tnng  unferer  ©emeinbe  mu^te 
alfo  ein  fo  gearteter  (Stbbur  fo  redjt  gum  abaquaten  2tobrutf 
ifyre§  @otte§bienfte3  toerben,  batyer  fid)  Me  ^frfjiflfrit  nub  liebeoolle 
Slttljftncjltdjteit  unfcrcr  @emetnbe  git  ifyrem  ©ebetbnd)  letdjt  ertlart. 
§atteber  grit^t)ol(enbete!eme|onfttgeSetftuug  alSbiefeS  ©ebetbu^ 
er  tnare  fc^ou  baburc^  in  fetner  ©emetnbe  unfterbli^  geinorben  tm 
tatmubtfdjen  @a£c3  Mt?«  in^DH^  Cip»  y^ipn  *?D 
,,Ser  fetnem  ©ebete  emeu  beftimmtenOrt  feft= 
fe^t,  bem  ftefyt  ber  ©ott  3(bra^am'§  gur  ©cite."  ^[Oer  ntd)t  btog  in 
unferer,  aucf)  nod)  in  cmberen  @emetnbcnr  l)a.t  ftc^  feftge^t  ba3 
cnnn^l  rvni^S/  Slbra^am^  @ebet,  mb'ge  e^  (Srfjorung  finben 
t)om  ©otte  2Ibraf)am^ ! 

!Do(^  nod)  ©rb'^ere^  ais  in  fetnen  literarifdjen  Seiftungen,  benen 
fid),  betlauftg  gefagt,  etne  gebtegene  iDiffenfc^aftltdje  Unterfu^- 
ung**  unb  mancf)  fd)ii^barer  tDiffenfcfjafttic^er  ^adjtag  anfcfyltefit, 
ooUbrai^te  ber  25ereit»igte  in  fetner  paftoralen  Xt)attg!ett.  Oben* 
an  ftet)t  fetnc  ^3erebfam!eit.  5)ie  einfd)meic^elnber  gemeintter* 
ftdnbltc^e,  mit  Slncfboten  anb  2Bei3l)ett3fenten;$en  reidjlicb  getniir^te 
^3rebigtbtcttonr  bie  tfyn  f o  popntar  mad)ter  feme  Ijinrei&enbe 
bte,  iDcnn  fie  fonft  nid)t  nnter()a(tenb,  f  onbern  and)  belefyrenb, 
gebreften  tabelnb,  mit  ber  ^ange  einer,  itbrigen§  gntmitttjigen, 
ti)re  gurerfjttoeif enb  war,  eine  f eftene  ^raft  entf alten  fonntc,  i-\ 
nn"2  luartuie  bie^timme  be§@ett)aUtgen  tion  ma'cfytiger  SSirlnng. 
(gr,  ber  anf^einenb  2Uten  e§  gu  D^ec^t  tfjat,  gemti £  ber  tatmubifc^en 
5lntt?eifnng  c^^p^  D^IOTJ  D^nan^  m"in  n^x***  w§etl  bent 
,3eita(ter,  ba  bte  ©ro^en  ben  $(etnen  ge^orc^en;"  er,  ber  e3  n)ie 
felteneiner  tjerftanb:  trer  regieren  will,  mug  ge^ordjcn  fonuen,  er 
toar  eine  ©ro^madjt  in  ber  ©emeinbe.  ®rog  nnb  fietn  fat)  auf  ifyn, 
tt)ie  anf  bie  allein  ma^gebentie  Ort^autorttat  empor  unb  bieSmal 
^eigt  e§  tDtrfltc^  ,,ber  ^ropfyet  gilt  in  feiitem 33aterlanb."  Wlit  bem 
tttqen  ©a^:  ,,T)er  Doctor  Ijat^  gefagt",  ober  ffbcr  doctor  will  e§ 
fo"!  Ibfte  fid)  Jeber  Sortftrett,  orbncten  fid)  bie  !Di0^armonien  in 
2lllent,  mag  e§  eine  $rtoat*,  gamiltcn*/  ©euieinbe*,  @d)nt-  ober 
<S^nagogenange(egen^eit  betroffeit  Ijaben.  ^r  fit^rte  alliiberall  ba^ 


*Berach.  6  a.        **Elia  Delmedigo'e  Bechinath  Hadath  uud  Ibn  Roschd's  Fagl  ul- 
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unb  war  ba§  l)b'd)fte  SlppellationSfornm. 
1T3  ITD^ni  ]KD^*  ©eil  il)m,  ber  e$  foweit  gebracfyt  bnrd) 
bie  ®otte§gabe  feiner  ^afyigleiten,  feiner  Oftenfcfjenliebe,  9ftenfd)en= 
lenntniffe,  fetner  ©enialitat.  2H3  2l^ron  fetner  ©emeinbe 
fd)lid)tete  er  alien  ©trett,  war  er  ber  23ertrante,  ber  £mn§frennb 
aller  gamtlten.  511$  -ilRof  e$  fetner  ©emeinbe  gab  er  i^r  ©efe^e, 
war  er  tljr  ©qte^er  nnb  SBegwetfer.  2ln  fetnent  getftigen  ©angel^ 
banb  tnarb  gelettet  ba§  fcl)Ul|)flt(J)ttge  ^tnbr  t)on  il)in  n)arb'§  confix 
nttrt,  getrant,  leiber  ofter§  ancl)  betrauert  2(13  (git a 3  fetner  ©e* 
metnbe  gewann  er  ber  ^Itern  §erj  burd)  bie  ^tnber,  ber  ^tnber 
§eq  bnrd)  bie  (Sltern.  (Sin  gweiter  2ld)ttof  el,  war  fein  ^Rat^  un- 
fel)lbar.  <Sein  !larer35erftanb,  feine  intereffenlofe  (Sfyrlicfyfeit,  feine 
unge^eu^elte  ^P^ilantropie  trafen  immer  ba^  O^ii^ttge.  Sa3 
SBnnber,  wenn  er  al3  ^rebiger,  33eratl)er,  §an§freunb  nnb  t)or* 
jitgltc^fter  ©efeUfcfyafter  auf  ben  §cittben  filler,  tm  §er^en  filler  ge* 
tragen  ttwrb  nnb  t)on  t^m  fi^  bewa'Ijrte:  i&y  ^D  piy  ^D  by 
bnrd)  fetnen  9Jinnb  warb  geortmet  bie  complictrte  2lngelegen^eit 
etner  gro^en  ©cmeinbe.  $fy  ©ebieter  nnb  £)iener  gngletd),  t^r 
gerrf^er  nnb  (Streiter  gugletc^,  il)r  ^Beratl)er  nnb  txm  i^r  berat^en 
pgletcf),  oeremtgtc  er  fonft  nntjerfd^nltc^e  ©egenfafee,  Wa§  nnr 
einem  ©ente,  wie  er  e$  war,  geltngen  fonnte. 

llnb  wenn  er  grentben  ba§  gewefen,  wa$  war  er  erft  tm 
engen  gantiltenleben,  im  ^tYeife  ber  ©cinigen,  an  ber  @ette  feine^ 
!lngen,  gartbcfaitcteu  Scibe^  nnb  fetner  Dortreffltdjen  ^inber? 

gitrwa!)r,  nnr  bie  bicfyterifdje  S^ber  etne§  ©r.  gnebfc^  lonnte 
folcfje  ^oefie,  welclje  itber  fein  gamilienleben  an^gegoffen  war, 
lonnte  folcfye  ©emitt^innigleit,  bie  fi^  ^ter  ^nm  5ln^brncf  bradjte, 
wnrbig  befc^reiben.  2ln3  btefem  ®runbe  entljalte  id^  mid)  and)  be$ 
^Serfuc^e^,  btefe^  gamilienleben  ^n  ^etc^nen,  lonnte  id)  bod)  ofynefyin 
lein  trene^  ^3ilb  baoon  geben,  nnb  ^errte  blog  an  ber  nod)  frifd)en 
§erjen§wnnbe  ber  Scibtragenben.  $m  2lllgemeinen  lann  id)  bloj 
fagen:  pino  ^^^  WD  ,,$on  bem  <8tarlen  ftrdmte  @n§ig!eit." 
X)er  (Starle  bran^en  war  fo  gart  im  eigenen  §anfe.  !Der 
|?robte,  erfa^rene  SJ^ann  war  ein  $inb  don  Weidjer 
empfinbnng.  !Der  ton  be§  ©efdjitfeS  ranljen  ^ritfnngen 
^artete  war  fanft  nnb  milbfyeqig.  !Der  *$by  ^i  n'1"!^  »ber 
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gotue  be$  §od)nwlbe£,"  ber  8otoe  ber  ©efeflfdjaft,  Ijatte  untcr  ben 
(Semtgcu  ein  £anbenf)eq.  £tebegirrenb  gleid)  einer  £anbe  fofte  er 
fie;  fiir  fie  $n  forgen,  fie  beften3  jit  fcerforgen,  erfittlte  fein  ganjeS 
SBefen.  2Ber  befdjreibt  bie  grenbe,  bie  fein  SSater^erj  in  fyeiligen 
SSonncfc^aucrn  erbeben  macfyte,  als  er  furj  tior  feinem  Xobe  fcinc 
attefte  geliebte  Softer,  £eontine,  mit  einem  33iebermann  oerlobte. 
£)aS  follte  ein  (g^rentag  ttierben.  £)te  gan^e  ©emeinbe  follte 
etnen  greitbentag  ^aben.  @r,  ber  SSertraute,  ber  §cm3freimb  ^Iter, 
njoilte  fie  Side,  Sltte  tm  §aufe  I)aben,  titdjt  ate  ©afte,  a(§  greunbe. 
5Da§  mar  feine  S3ornol)mc!  @§  follte  leiber  anber^  fommen! 
fdjrteb  er  e^  bo(^  an  feinem  (Stcrbetage  in  pro^§etifd)cr 
nung?  ,,SBa§  macfjen  n)ir  au§  imfcren  §off^ungen,  n>a^  madjen 
unfere  §offmmgen  au^un^?"  (S^  mar  ein  £nf tf c^log !  (Sr  tonnte 
ba3  @liic!  ber  @einigenbegritnbenr  e^  aber  ntdjt  mit  erleben.  W®a6 
8cbcu  Dernjtrfen"  war  feine  (cfetc  3ei(e.  @r  beenbete  ben  ®a^  nicfyt. 
(Seine  ^rebigt  blieb  ein  33rucf)ftitif,  aber  nicf)t  fein  Seben,  menu 
and)  bief em,  nad)  menfc^ttdjem  Urtfyetl,  etne  lange  S)auer  ptte  nod) 
t)orl)eruerfitnbet  merben  !onnen.  ©lansenb  etnem  9J?eteore  a^n* 
lid)  anfget)enb,  ^tt>ei  Setten,  bie  alte  nnb  neue,  erlendjtenb,  ging  er 
and)  plo^Ud)  mie  ein  Meteor  nieber.  @(cidnt)ol)l  lafet  er  Sic^tftreifen 
3iiriicf,bieam§immel  berSiffenfdjaft,  ^nnftberebfamfeit,  aber  bor 
5111cm,  am  §immel  nnf erer  ® emetnbe,  nie  fid)  oeqiefyen  merben.  Sa^ 
er  geleiftet  miegt  ein  lang  geftreclteS  9J?enfd)cnleben  anf,  SD^ag  man 
bei  einem  2lnberen  Don  gcn)b^n(id)em  £)nrd)fdmitt$mag  bebanern, 
ba§  er  ni^t  nod)  ^el)n,  gtuan^tg  3a^)re  gelebt;  bet  einem  ©enie 
fommt  biefe  fletnlidje  2)2apered)nnng  nit^t  in  ^3etrad)t.  $ieitetd)t 
!ann  and)  ein  ©enie  nidjt  all^nlang  leben,  benn  e^  erftimmt  rafd)er 
tt)ie  ber  in^enbmenf^  ben  ® otjepnnft  ber  £eiftiing$&ollfommeni)eit 
511^  Slbraljam,  fagen  bie  bitten,*  an^  St)aran  gog,  itberfdjritt  er 
ba^  52ftc  3af)r;  nnfer  5lbral)amgtngbe^gletd)ento  53fte  ^aljr  ate 
er  Don  buunen  jog.  T)aranf  bettete  man  itjn  to  fityle  ©rab,  nnb 
bie  ^ictdt  feiner  ©emeinbe  erridjtetc  feinen  fterblidjen  ^Reften  ein 
gar  l)errlicf)e^  Monument,  me(d)c$  tnir  geftern  mttnnjerenXl)riinen 
benc^ten.  Villein  fo  mie  bie  3«W  53  tm  §ebraifd)en  )3  (®artcn) 
lantet,  fo  lann  bie^  nn6  ftymbolifd)  anbenten  ij:^  "TP  nn/  ber 
(StotteSltebltng  nal)in  in  feine^  53ften2eben^re^  erreid)ter  3SerDott* 
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tommnung  33efi£  fcon  feinem  fyimmlifcfyen  ©arten.  (Seiner  Un= 
fterblid)!eit  im  §immel  eutfprad)  biejenige  anf  Qrrben.  $nd)  fyier 
fyatte  er,gleid)$bral)am,  einen  gain  angelegt,  OTiD  nwyw  Ip^o 
O'HJD  TO  ^D  in  JJE^*  cine  tyerrlidje  ^flanjnng  mit  foftiicfyen 
grndjtbcinmen  angelegt,  e3  ift  biefe  gnnadjft  Me,  fojufagen  nenge* 
gritnbete,  Sl^araat^  S^efeb  ©emetnbe  mit  i^ren  foftttcfjen  grudjt* 
bciumen,  i^ren  ^errlii;en  dfnftituttotieit 

man  fagen:  @r  ^at  fern  irbifdjeS  Seben  Dcrroirft? 
r  witrbc  reif  f iir  ba3  1)  t  m  m  ( t  f  d)  e  I  £)cr  X)en!ftein  inirb 
{angft  fd)on  emOpfer  ber  uerinttternben^cit  geworbcn  feht,al§  fetn 
9^ame  no^  in  f  einen  unfterbltc^en  getftungeu  f  ortleben  intrb.  31(8  5lbra* 
ftarb,  fagen  bte  TOen,**  er^ob  fid)  felbft  au8  bem  SO^unbe  ber 

ba3  tlagetieb:  ,,3Bel)!  ber  SKcIt,  Me  ifyrett  gitljrer; 
bem  (Sdjiffe,  ba^  feinen  ©tertermann  oerloren!"  T)ie  iuiffen 
Iid)e  SBelt  ber  neuen  SKelt  ^at  Derloren  in  £)r.  Slbolf  $^e^fd)  Vt 
einen  gitfyrer,  ba§  ©emeinbefdjiff  feinen  ©teuermann.  2lber  ba  er 
bielltppen  un8  ge£eigt,bie  ^u  umgeljen  finb,fo  ^offen  roir,ba6  and) 
eine  minber  ftarfe  §anb,  namtid)  bie  nnfcrige,  ba§  ©emeinbefdn'ff 
aui^  bann  nic^t  ju  (Stranbe  bringen  biirftc,  tt?enn  aui^  mandje 
fleine  ^Ibbiegnngen,  tnelc^e  bie  feitbem  entbecften  neaen 
pen  fogar  notfyig  madden,  erfolgen  follten.  Sftoge  ber 
Slbraijam^  mid)  erfyoren  nnb  biefe  ^lippen  un^  gUtcfiid)  urn* 
fdjiffen  taffen!  Sl(^  (glta  anf  generroffen  gen  §imme(  ftieg,  bat 
fein  9^ad)folger  glifa  i^x  "]nnn  D^i^  ^D  K 
ein  T)oppelant^eil  £)eine3  ©eifte§  mir  guf alien! 
bag  feine  ^3ttte  (^rljornng  fanb,  mar  it)in  ber  ^ropl)etenmantel 
gugefallen. 

3lncf)  mir,  bem  ^acfjfolger,  ber  id),  gteid)  bem  Deretuigten  $or* 
gfinger  ba^  gemeinfame  33aterlanb  nidjt  o^ne  ,3a9cn  ocrlieg,  unb 
and)  fonft  mandje  8eben^beritl)rung§punfte  mit  tfjm  ^abe,  and)  mir 
brangen  fic^  je^t  btefe  ©ebet^niorte  anf  bie  Sippcn:  ^ag,  o  §err, 
£)oppelatirljeil  mir  t»erben  t)on  be8  fcereroigten  2lmt§bruber8  nnb 
grennbeS  4Begabimg !  (ginmal  (a§  ancf)  mid)  mit  feincr  $  I  n  g  I)  e  i  t 
biefe  ©emeinbe,  bie  and)  id)  innig  (iebe,  fitJjren,  nnb  fobann  mit 
feinem  ©litcfe  fie  tt)eiter|it^ren  anf  ber  33al)n  ber  ©otte8fnrd)t, 
geiftiger  nnb  materieller  $ro§perirnng,  60  bete  id).  $d)  nof^e 
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Me  ®ettcif)r  metneS  glefyens,  fo  auct)  mir  ber  GrltaSmcmtel  geretd)t 
rcerben  ttrirb,  bcr  ,,fe(bft  getjler  ^ubectenbe  Mantel"  ber  ®unft,  ber 
JBtHfafyrigfeit,  be$  unerfdjittteru'djen  SSertranenS,  ber  gtetdjen 
23erettfd)aft  fid)  feiten  su  laffen.  2Benn  erft  grembe,  unb  ab  unb 
311  aud)  SBerufene,  fid)  nid)t  mel)r  TOl)e  geben  toerben  bem  unfrud)t* 
baren@efd)(ift  ttad^ttgef)en,tD0rra  ber  jtoeite  9?abbiner  ber  Sltjamat^ 
gtjcfeb  ©emeinbe  bem  erften  a()ne(t,  unb  toorin  er  ton  i^m  ab= 
tuetdjt,  inenn  fie  t)orerft  aud)  bem  Sebeuben  ®ercd)ttg!ett  tuiber^ 
fafyreu  taffen,  i^m  mtt  ^iebe  unb  Xreue  fotgen,  bann  tnirb  fid)  be* 
ma^ren  ba§  5Bort  be£  ©ebete^,  tueldje^  nod)  fterbenb  gletcljfam  a(^ 
3Sermad)tni6  oon  bem  23ater  unb  greuub  biefer  ©emeinbe  ift  ge* 
fprod)en  inorben: 

U^tOn  hm  i:Dir  htf  Uoy  i^n^  '1  ^n"1  ,,^tnirb  ber  gwtgc, 
unfer  ®ott  mit  un§  fetn,  er  nnrb  un^  nimmer  uerlaffen,  rummer 
Dertnerfen!" 

®u  aber,  groger  $erf(tirter,  ber  J)u  gletcl)  unferem  (Stamm- 
tjater  5tbral)am  etnen  (Sbetftetn  tritgeft,  bet  beffen  Slnblirf  felbft 
®ranfe  gefunb  iDitrben:*  ben  Sbelftem  ber  9ftenfd)en(tebe,  X)u 
fdjmebe  au^  mtr  al$  (euc^tenbe^  3Jiufterbt(b  tiorr  inie  man  ger^en 
geratnnenlbnne;  3Dii  grower  35er!larter  !  Umfreife  ferner  fort  unb  fort 
£)eine  geliebte  ©emcinbe  in  il)r  (ebenb,  iiber  tl)r  inebenb,  em 
grtebenSengel  fie  umgcbcnb.  Stride  aber  fecmen£)ctn  Slnbenfen 
a(^  ba$  eine§  3JZanne§,  ber  ,,ben  23eftcn  feiner  £tit  genug  getl)an 
unb  getebt  1)  at  fitr  a((e  &iien",  tnir  fegnen  Sjtd),  an  bem  fid) 
erfuflen  bie  SBorte  ber  i).'ed).  (Daniel  12,  3.)  ,,£)ie  fdjon  l)tenteben 
geteuc^tet,  gldn^en  gletd)  bem  §immel§firmamcntr  bie  fid)  urn  bie 
®efammtt)eit  oerbient  gemad)t,  gleid)  ben  ©terncn  fiir  unb  fitr/' 
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ON  BACK: 

Erected  by  the 
Congregation  Ahawath  Chesed, 

and  the 
Ladies    Society   Noshim  Zadkonioth. 


"  Instead  of  marble  pillar, 
When  further  lives  my  name, 

Let  my  fulfilled  ideas, 
My  memory  proclaim," 
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Compiled  by  PROF.  DR.  MIELZIKNER,  Cincinnati,  O. 
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